



Tub Editor has much pleasure in sittinp: down fo write his 
Prehire, although he scarcely knows what he has to say — how- 
ever, it is tlio cnatom to write a Prehice. 


Pleasant Pages is now connected with the past and the future ; 
and the l^ditor inay look back on old pleasures, and forward for 
new ones. The past is a matter of congratulation. Oh, truly it 
is a gT('at pleasurr*, to liave been assured of pleiivsaiit thoughts, and 
pleasant looks, which have been read in the ])leasant faces of 
thousands of young people ! ^ For, are not the faces of all dear 
children tndy “pleasant pages To have suggested bright 
thoughts, and to have lit up bright hitelligent smiles on any of 
these fair countenances, is indeed a rewtird for the labour of love 
in writing this book. 

So, the past is a matter of congratulation, fop Volume II. is 
now complete I May it meet with a»receptioii as extensive as that 
of Volume I., and may it go forth and light up more and more 
smiles, and train to habits of thought, and convey useful know- 
ledge; and, more still, may it be blessed from* above to arouse in 
young hearts that easily-kindled enthusiasm for the cause of truth 
and justice, honesty and love, which cannot be too early or too 
earnestly fostered ! 

With a sincere belief in the necessity for such a work, now- 


erfect the assistance w^ch these humj^le volumes may 
affoT^d|^3m Editor ^will still reach forwaM tojhehr 


PREFACE. 


One more word for the future. In carrying out tlu? design 
of PlRasant Pages, it is intended, as has been stated, to supply 
elementary courses, according to the principles of education of 
Locke and Pestalozji, in each of the essential branches of Mental 
Training and Knowledge. In the next volume it is intended to 
supply twelve supplements, containing Object Lessoxs from 
THE Great Exhibition. In consequence of the attention neces- 
sary in getting up the drawings and wogd-cuts for such a course, 
the Editor has resolved on suspending the course of Drawing for 
the next six months; but he cannot say whether after then it will 
be continued in Pleasant Pages, or whether, in order to supply 
more appropriate Drawing-copievS, it will not be can-ied out sepa- 
rately in a book of larger size. It is intended in the next volume 
to proceed with increased vigour in the courses of Djutisii anb 
Foreign Geography, as the present time gives a peculiar interest 
to the knowledge of the countries of all nations.'^ It is also 
intended, before the close of the volume, to begin a course either 
on English Ghammaii, or Arith>*jtic, both of which subjects 
have too long been considered dry^ whereas they may really become 
sources of the most pleasing excitement. 

The Priory IIousi!, Clapton, 

June, 18r)l. 








PLEASANT WORDS are as an honeycomb; sweet to the soul'' 
Pitov. xvi. 24. 


PLEASANT PAaES. j 

A JOUIliN^VL OF TNSTllUCTION * i 

FOR * 

THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 

UY •«*<. PTiOL’T NEWTOMRE. 

I 

1st Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. ! 


“ Write ifrjii7'ies in (hist, and 
kindnesses in niarbleP 

W. Wc have had two lessons 
from that proverl), papa — we had I 
a lesson from tlie first part, Write \ 
injuries in dust, and aiiotli(‘r lesson 
on the sceoiid part, Write kinrh 
nesses in marnle. 

Trne, Willie, and it is snch a 
f^ood ])rrner]> that wc will ha\e ano- 
ther lesson from it — we will learn of 
both parts together. Write injuries 
in dust, and kindnesses in marble. 

Ion. And it will make a good 
rule for ns. I shonld like to think 
of it all the yc.ar round. 

M. So shonld I, Jon — and so, 
that we may all remember it, i will 
tell you a true talc. 

You know where Barnsbuiy 
Street is? 

Jon. Yes, mamma. 

il/. Hcforc I was married to papa, 

1 used to go to school every day. 

I V. Yes, of course, when yon were 
a little girl — because, else, where 
would you get your learning from? 

3/. "Jlnt I mean, when I was 
nrown up — then I w’cnt to school 
to teach. I used to like going to 
school, for it was a pleasant walk 
until I came to the large crossing, j 


That boy at the crossing was a 
gi'eat hindrance, and always Inl- 
lowcd me across the road with his j 
^ cap, if he saw that I wanted to j 
make haste. When I liad got | 
I across, you w’ould soon have seen { 
that we \\(‘rc going to school — not 
I 7, but ice — ah, a great many of us. ' 
I soon heard little voices calling I 
^my name, and the sound of many ; 
little feet. On they came, running, i 
Sometimes from two or three 
streets at once, would come Mary, 
Sammy, Phil, Fred, liatie, little 
Meg, and “lier ’dumpling,” the 
baby, with the seiW'ant girl drag- 
ging the twdns in the chaise, and 
the great doll, while the old steady 
af»g Boxer ran before, as if he.wciQ 
nmii enough to take care of tliein. 
So, often we wonld travel on like a 
great and mighty >compaii 3 ". 

W. Or like a caravan. 

M. Yes — until we reached 
Baimsbw y Street, where w'c saw a 
house numbered 34, with a great 
black board, and gilt letters put 
together, so ! 

INFANT SCiHOQ^. | 

and that w'as our school ! — Snch a 
1 
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(Ic'iir oKl hoard tiiatwa^ — aiidsiudi “hiiisliiiig” school. Pcrliiij)s some i 

a merry school. of them were hi'jchcr tliaii fhc tahle. | 

School ! school ! Who wouldn’t You shall hear now of sometliiiig • 
iro ft> school ? “ Who would like tliat l)ap])eiied. " , 

lo sto]) ut home?” you would have Once it wais my l)irthday. It 
! s.iid. if you had gone with me; for was in the month of May, when 
j w hv 11 w(' peeped hiside there were the ilowers grow; and always on | 
I always ploiUy of folk — Mrs. Ma- my birthday each child hriaiglit ! 
j iian. .md great dame Tatty, keep- me a huncli of lli wcrs for a keej)- 
[ ;ng '•cliool <if llicir own accord, sake. So on that morning, wlien 
and t(. aching. Isi, Sophy, with the 1 had received a great many bcan- 
I'laok hair and gijjsy lace ; 211(11}*. tifiil Ilowers, and w c were all stand- 
So])hy, witli the curly hair ;iiid iiig to the line, one hoy cried out, j 
ruddy face; .‘Irdiy, Ihihy liriick, “ Where are Henry and Fred?'’ i 
with her roiii d twinkling eyes ami “Oh!” said one of the girls, “I i 
fat face; 4lh1\, my own dcar»Io- think they will be here soon — j 
j scpli. and his sister Kate; .51111}', jierhaps they are ])ickiiig a very '■ 

I ]ioor p.itienl Jamie, w’lio was laint*, large nosegay.” j 

i and Icid irons lastcncd to liis logs; “Yes,” said another, “Harry | 

i .ujd so OH up to ISiliiv or 19thly. told me yesterday lliat his pajia’s 
j vvli-'ie sat my great lioy Uohbie gardener w*as going to pick one for ' 

, ^'n.irg. with lii^ hroad shoulders him from the giVAUi-hou'Je. He 
I and hroad face, and sober “mean- w’ill Iiav'c some jon(|nils, liyacintlis, 

*1 to-do-somctlimg” look. He, w'lum auriculas, halsains, carnations, ]>c- 
j iic saw im*. would ojien his great tuiiias. and a line camellm. I shall 
‘ . raving eves — llien, without siying be so glad when tliev eoine.” 

:i wonl, lu; would get up shiwl} “I’erhaps, ma’am,’’ .said Marian, 

! r*om liis scat, would come down “tlie hoy atthecrossinglias stopjjcd 
' ill.' gallery witli ficavy cautious them.” 

. sti ])s. looking at his feet, and “ Oh.” I said. “ he couhl not he j 
taking only one stair at a time, so rude as that.” 

' whilst all the w Idle he .seemed lo IJiit, ma’am,” said aiioilu “he , 

I sii\. 1 am coining dow n “ahoui is often rude to Harry .md Fred, j 
; something,” until at la.st lie reached He is nut rude to nw, hi i .ni- I , 
ttie door, when he would march up come with the servant ; hui •'ume- | 
i tome, ]»nt his fat hand in miih*,, linie.s, wlien he sees Han v, he tiles 
; and say. in his hroad Scotch laii- to stojihim from crossing the roail. 
i eiiag*', “How — do — you — do. Miss Once betook away Fred’s hooks, 

I Wh}-i-ite?” Sometimes, when he and sphishcd him with mud. AMieii 
j w.i^ sociable, he would jmt up his he sees them running he is .sure to 
( f/.' e for a kiss. .stop them. In the wintertime, 

j I eaniiot .‘Stop to ted you of all he m.-ikes them walk on tlie snow, 
j my children. When we began ami hold.s uji his broom before 

I scliool, and I had cried Stand to their face, .'iiid says, ‘ Can’t, come 
I tne linf what a long row there aero.s.s — can’t come acro.ss - v oil’ll j 
was of feet with littlj black shoes be late — yoiTll liavc the .stick:’ i 
and wliite .socks! Ours were .ill and sometimes, w*licn tl uiy are very i 
grovv ng children, for they had all early, he tells thi;in they an^ late, j \ 
in (f nil to grow, hut none of them to make them run faster.” j 

had finished }et — .t was not a “ Terhap.s, ma’am,” said one 
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boy, ‘‘lio lu'is tilkoii ihcir llowcrs 
tnvay I'l^iu them.” 

“ An»] tlu'ii,” said another, ‘Hliey 
^^ill not like TO eoinc.” 

that very niinnhithc sehool 
<loor ojKMied, and in came IJany 
! and Fred n'ithout avi/Jlowers! 
i They made tlieirhow, and stood 
,| to the line not sa>in^ a Avonl, 
(;xce])t t/oo(l moniinfi; but the}' both 
I looked down on the f^round. 

■ I “ Where’s your nose«ray ?” whis- 
j ])ered a little fiirl to lleiny. 
j “ Have not got one,” he said, 
j “If — you — plea<e. nuiaa-m,” 

; enefl great Ihibbie IVom the other 
I end ol’ the room— “they — have — 
tioL -iironghl — no — llowow-ors!” 

“Jlu'^h, Uohbie, ncA er tnind, we 
I are going to begin sehool,” 1 said, 
>o no one made any more remarks. 

I Ion. But, mamma, I should like 
jo kintw M-hy they eaine without 
i the Ho^^crs. 

, ])l. Well, 1 will tell you; fori 

soon heard. They were coming to 
school with a very large nosegay,' 
! a very large one irnhied, and were 
j running that they might not be late, 

I when they saw* their ohl enciiiy 
I the erossing-sw'eeiicr. 

ir. Were they not afraid, mam- 
ma ? 

M. No: for he was hitting dow'ii 
I on a door-htep, with his head rest- 
ing on his knees, .and they were, 
going to run past him when Harry 
said to Fred, “Oh. he wall not hurt 
ns— l(*t us stop — I wonder Avhat he 
is crying for.” 

“ What is the matter?” sai^l Fred 
* to him. 

“ Mind your ow n business.” said 
i the boy without looking up ; “ go 
j on to sehool.” 

I But just as they were going 
j .away he caught sight of their 
I ' flowers, and called them back. 

“Don’t go,” said Fred, “he's a 
w icked boy — w'e can’t help him.*’ 


And they were going on when 
Harry looked again and saw him 
crying, so they returned. 

The bo}' then told them' that he 
•w'as veiy "liungiy, and what was 
worse, that his mother was at home 
ill, and his gratidmother too, and 
they were very hungry. He told 
them, loo, that last week a new’ j'O- 
lieeni.an had turned him aw ay fn an 
his crossing because a woman had 
sai<l it belonged to her; and that he 
had not earned any money for 
three days. 

AVhen Hariy heaiptl this, he said 
“I’oor fellow.” He forgot how- 
bad the boy had been, and only 
w'ished he had a. i»cnny. Both he 
.and Fred looked at tlicir flow. is, i 
and the boy too looked at the giand * 
<*iimcllia. 

“He can’t have onv flowers, you 
know.” said Fred, “we iv-ant them 
for our te.tcher. Besides, she is • 
kinder to us than he is.” 

“ And then,” said 1 1 any. “ we said 
that ours should be tim 'jinvM hosv- 
qaif. I w'jint to show' her how' much 
I love her.” 

So they w'alki'd aw'ay slowly, but 
the hoy looked after them with a 
longing eye. 

“ 1 say that he docs not deserve 
to be hidped,” said Fred. 

“ And so <lo I,” said Harry — “ and 
flien thc.se Howers are too good to 
give to /<//«;” Init still they did not 
feel quite eomfortahle in their 
minds — sclfishmj^s did not make 
them happy. 

“ We have no right,” said Henry 
again, “ to punish him, it is only 
Hod w ho is good enough to punish. 
Don’t you remember our lesson at 
school yesterday ? ‘ If ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will 
your heavenly Fath^ forgive you. 
Here, Fred i — take ahem to Jiim.” 

So, looking back and .seeing that 
the boy, who was verv near them, 

> • 


I 
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yas looking earnestly through 
some railings into n kitchen, ITrcd 
w'ent np to him and put the 
flowers into his hand. 

Then, making haste hack to 
Henry, they bothiran off to school 
very (fiiickly, without stopping to 
hear his thanks, or to see the 
tears in his eyes. Ah, hoiit happy 
they both were! they looked at 
each other so gladly. 

Tr. How did you know this, 
mamma? 

M. I wil^tell you. We were 
hiii-ing our Kible lesson at school, 
and no one had been able to say a 
word about the flowers, when their 
papa came in with the nosegay in 
his hand. He had bought it of the 
boy for a shilling, and heard the 
whole history from him. 

When we all licard it in school, 
we were pleased to sec tha flowers; 
but do you know what pleased us 
more? 

X. Yes. Haiiy and Fyed pleased 
you most. You liked to think of 
them, because they had been so 
good to the boy. 

Ion. And because they had 
written his injuries in the dust. 

M. And, ril tell you what we 
did.. We wrote their kindness in 
marble. We remembered it for a 
long time. We talked next 
of the words of our Saviour, who 
said, “ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you** ^ 

But some one else wrote their 
kindnesses in marble. 

Ion. Yes, God did, mamma. 

M. True. Ion, and that was a 
good thing. And not only God, 
but that poor boy did. The re- 


membrance of that kindness would 
never leave him, it was always 
doing him good; it was inside him, 
like a medicine to his soul, keeping 
him from being unkind. 

He regained his crossing, but 
now, as Hany and l<\ed passed 
every day, ho always touched his 
hat to them; — and, when their 
little sister Maiy came to school 
with them, the poor boy would 
watch for her in dirty weatlicr, i 
that he might carry her across the ; 
road. 

In time, he became so kind to 
them, that when their father heard 
of it, he engaged him to clean the 
boots and shoes at their house ; ho 
gave his mother some w'ashing to 
do, and put his grandmother in an 
almshouse. 

I think that after that the boy 
grew up to be very good, and 
became a gentleman’s servant. 

“Ah,” I once said to Fred, when 
he was a man — “ that bov might 
have been a beggar all Lis life, 
even a bad man, and a thief per- 
haps, but for your writing his 
injuries in the dust.” 

“ Yes,” said Fred, “ and I have 
found out a good plan now, when 
any man injures me. I always 
write his injuries in the dust, and 
that docs me good. 

“ Then, when I do that he loriies 
my kindnesses in marble — and that 
docs him good — very great goo^ 
too — ^it makes him much better.” f 

Dear Lucy, Willie, Ion, and^ 
Ada, ask God to help you to do so^ ■ 
all this year. So, out of injuries J | 
will grow kindness, and out df evil 1 , 
will come — 

L. Good. 


Trust not to eacti accusing tongue, 
As must weak persons do ; 

Bur still believe that story wrong, 
\Vliich ought not to be true. 


^ 4 
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TUESDAY. Natural Histoiy. 


MAMAIALS. 

OBSER 2. FOUB-HANOBD ANIHALS. 

(Quadrumana.) 

M. Let us look back on our old 
lessons once more. The animal 
kingdom may be arranged into — 

L. Four sub-kingdoms. 

M. The sub-kingdoms of verte- 
brated animals may be arranged 
into — 

W. Four classes, • 

M, And the class called mam- 
mals may be arranged into — 

Ion, I'wclve smaller classes, 
called orders. And we learned 
about the animals in the first order. 
1 will describe them. 

The animnla in the first order of 
mammalH are suporior to any of the 
others, for they have souls which can 
never die— and besides that, they have 
minds wliicb think and reason very 
I much, Avhile the other animals act 
i chiefly from instinct. 

So, as their minds think many 
thoughts, they have hands at the ex- 
tremities of their fore-limbs, which 
perform many actions, while they gnJy 
use their hind-limbs for walking. 

Again : as they only use their two 
limbs for walking, wo find that tlieir 
bodies have an tt^ght posture---sw3h 
animals ore called — 

W. Mankind. 

Ion, There I — that is the histoiy 
of the first order — now we shall 
begin to leani about the lower 
animals. 

W, Ah, I’m so glad I 
M, And so ami. You will find 
their histoiy to be as pleasant as 
that of moil — for the hand of Gfod 
is upon them all. They will teach 
us more still of the beautiful order ' 
in all God’s work% which we spoke 
of long ago. 

* The next order, after the two* 
handed animals maMsdt are the 
four-haiided animahi-^tto mon- 
keys. These animals— • 


W, Mamma, excuse my inter- 
rupting you— 
j. M. WeU! 

W, But, I was thinking— will 
you lel^us bring down the great 
monkey' from papa’s room — ^the 
stuffed one in the glass case I 
M, Cut it is as tall as a man — 
you cannot carry it down stairs — 
suppose we go up to it. 



W. Here he is^ mamma, with 
his name — Chimpanzee.” 

L, 1 should thinhl mamma, that 
such a fine intelligent fi^wVould 
be able to give bis own history, just 
as the Butterfly did. Bleaae let 
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him give us ao, account of his own 
life. 

M. Very well. I will consent 
to speak tor him. 1 will be his 
trumpeter. 

Chimpanzee. For my othi part 
I am (fiiite agreeable to the ar- 
rangement just proposed — f|jr who 
can know so much about my own 
life as I do? 

If 1 may be permitted, I would 
wish to corjpet the young gentle- 
man who remarked just now that 
I was a monkey; — I am an ape^ 
which you will dnd is quite a dif- 
ferent thing — and what is more, if 
it is not rude to compare myself 
with others, I belong to the highest 
species of apes — and am believed 
to be more like man than any other 
animal in our order. My name, 
“Chimpanzee,” for instance, has 
been considered rather aristocratic. 

L. (whispering). I like the man- 
ner of this animal, Willie. I think 
that there is more politeness about 
him than any animal we have 
heard yet. 

W. (whispering). Yes,, but I 
think that that remark about his 
name was rather foolish — as though 
his name could make him any 
better. 

Ion (whispering). No, his name 
is not a part of him. Is it? i 

Chimpanzee (coughing). I was 
going to begin with the distinctive 
features of— - 

W. The whatj Ar? 

Chimp. The distinctive features 
of our order (you must ask your 
mamma what that means*) ; but it 
has been suggested that I should 
principally coniine myself to ’my 
personal mstory. So, please at- 
tend. 

On the Inap'^of the world, which 


* Distinctive features. Bee note, 
page 829, vol. I. 

6 


is hanging before us, I observe a 
large piece of land, called Africa. 
Now, if you look on its western 
side, you will see a part marked 
“ Guinea.” There, where the sun 
sheds burning light — there shady 
forests grow ! I cannot say where 
I was bom ; but, as I grew up, 1 
began to notice our dwelling-place. 
It was a leafy spot, where a little 
rill ran over the stones, and “ mur- 
mured a* quiet tunc.” My father 
and mother, instead of living in a 
cave, had fonned a sort of hut 
from the branches of the trees, 
and there we used to sleep during 
the hot day until tlie cool evening- 
time. Then would we sit in calm 
repose, and eat luscious mellow 
fruits — all juicy and green — nuts, 
of which we kept a store; — and 
also animal food — “ eggs of birds, 
locusts, and even small lizards, we 
chewed with diligence and delight.” 
^Hius, we were something like men, 
for we ate all kinds of food. 

P. And as the Chimpanzee has 
not learned any Zarin, I will just 
stop him to tell you something. 
The Latin word for “all things” is 
omnia^ and the Latin for “ devour’ 
is vai'o ; so that the animals who 
eat all kinds of food are called 
“ omni-vorous,” or omnivorous. Tell 
me another omnivorous animal. 

W. The cat is, papa ; she eats 
meat, and potatoes, and eggs, and 
cheese, and cabbage — 

Jon. And grass — ^I have seen her. 

M. cats are omnivorous. 

W. And so are the elephants 
at the Zoological Gardens, and the 
bears, I think. 

Chimj^nzes. Allow me to pro- 
ceed.—! remember that my father 
and mother had many friends, for 
it is the custom of fmes to live* 
together in troops. One day, a 
number of old apes sat chattering 
together for some time, and 1 
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heard th^m say that an elephant 
had lately come to live in our part 
of the forest “without permission,” 
and my father, with several others, 
armed themselves with clubs and 
stones, and started off to make an 
attack. 1 followed them — at some 
distance, and saw them gain a 
complete victory over their enemy, 
who fled and carried his bulky 
body farther off. 

As they returned homein great 
gloiy, they grew rather uproarious, 
and passing near a rice-field, they 
attacked some negroes, and obliged 
them also to flee. Ah 1 but then I 
learned something; happening to 
notice a ncgi-o young lady, it stnick 
me that she was not much unlike 
myself; for, while I was young, 
my face was much handsomer 
than it is now; — your papa, I 
know, has my picture. 

P. Yes, here it 
is ; and I will show 
you why, when he 
was young, he was 
so much like the 
negro woman. Do 
you observe the two thin lines ? 

fj. Yes, papa, there is an hori- 
zontal line crossing the ear, and a 
perpendicular line drawn from the 
lips to the forehead. 

P. You have learned about 
angks in your drawing lessons. 
What angle do these two lines 
make? 

Ion. An angle nearly as large 
as a right angle. The line in front 
is neany upright. That is because 
his skull then projected almost as 
forward as his face. 

W^ And, as his skull was so 
large, it slibws that his brain must 
have been lar^; almost as large 
*as a cMd’s, I would think. 



Chimp, True— ^that is very true. 
That angle shows how large my brain 
was; but, alas I I am sorry to say 
that, as 1 g?ew up, I found mvself 
to be an inferior animal I I hap- 
pened to be more fond of eating 
than of thinking ; so my jaw*, with 
which H ate, grew very fast, while 
my brain seemed to have stopped 
growing. Yes; alas, for my beauty, 
while my jaws projected, my skull 
seemed to fall backwards; so that, 
by the time when I was full grown, 
the lines of my skull fnd face made 
an angle, so ! 

Ion. Ah! that 
angle is much 
smaller. It is an 
acute angle. 

W. Then the 
small angle shows 
that his skull is 
small, and his brain also. 

P. In othei animals, such sa 
the dog and the horse, the brain is 
» smaller still; so that the angles of 
their faces are also small. This 
angle, which shows the size of the 
face and the brain, is called “ The 
facial angle.” There are many ani- 
mals wliose facial angles are much 
smaller than the horse’s. 

Chimp. That is very correct. I 
have observed it myself, wd I am 
iroud to say that the facial angle 
of our order is larger, and more 
like a man’s, than that of any other 
animal. I’m sony to add that, my 
cough being veiy bad, I cannot now 
finish my history; but you may 
for the present write down these 
two thin^— 

** Apes and other fovr^handed ani~ 
mah resemble man — 

“1st, Because theu are omnivorous. 

“2nd, Because tftetr facial angle 
is almost as large as #ts. 



That thou mayst injure no man, dove-like be, 

And serpent-like, tlmt none may ipjure thee. oowfbb. 
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[ £r. We have not had any His- 

tory lesson for three weeJcs, papa, so 
we are quite ready for a new one. 

P. And so am ![; but let us look 
back at the old lessons for a mi- 
nute. Do you remember them? 

IT. I do, papa. Please *iet me 
recapitulate. 

About 1,900 years ago, there was 
an island called Britain, inhabited 
by people in a savage state, people 
in a pastoral state, and people in 
an agriculturM state. These peo- 
ple, who were called Britons, 
were conquered by men in a civi- 
lised state called Romans. 

After the time of the Romans, 
they were conquered again by a 
people called Saxons. 

The Saxons drove out the Bri- 
tons, and settled here, but in lime 
they were nearly conquered by a 
people called Banks. | 

At last the Saxons and Danes 
were both conquered by apeoplo* 
called Normans, under William 
the Conqueror; so things went up 
and down, up and down, just like 
the waves of the sea ! 

L, And when we stopped, you 
may remember the English were 
slaves^ pressed down by their mas- 
ters, the Norman barons. 

Ion, Who made tliem work liie 
the poor brutes — that was such a 
different plan from Alfred’s! — he 
said, you know^ that the people 
should be as free as their own 
thoughts- So qow we have to see 
how they rose again, and became 
a great nation. 

L, 1 think that their rising 
would depend a spreat deal upon 
the WAj in which they were go- 
verned. I ^on’t see how they 
coal<Vrise under that Feudal sgs- 
tm — the Allodial sgstem was the 
/ plan I liked best. 


W, I think that the femdabsys- 
tem was a very good one. We are 
governed on the feudal system at 
school. We are a nation of boys, 
seventy of us ; we have barons to 
look after us called monitoi-s, and 
then there is a king to keep the 
barons in order — he is called the 
master ; and 1 am sure that ours is 
a very orderly school. 

X. But vou forget, Willie, that 
you are“all 6oys, and your master 
is good enough to keep you in 
order, because he is older an'il wiser 
than you are. But it is very dif- 
ferent in goveniing men ; you can- 
not always find a man who is older 
and wiser than all the others. 

W, Ah, some of the people 
might be older and wiser than he! 
No, if you want for one to govern 
all the others, he must be more 
than a man, he must be an angel, 
William the Conqueror was not an 
angel. 

Ion, And yet it would not an- 
swer for all the people to make the 
rules. Supposing that they all 
met together to make a law, what 
confusion there would be; there 
would be ever so many people 
speaking at once. 1 think that I 
sec now, the barons were the pro- 
per persons to make thc-laws. 

W, No. I don’t agree to that; 
for, if they happened to be bad 
barons, they would make bad laws. I 
The plan of the Saxons during the 
allodial system, was a good one, 
because tno people chose the wise 
men to make the laws, a&d to 
speak for them. That is much 
better than for the king only to 
make the laws. 

P, Men are not all m the same 
opinion on that point yet, Willie. 
There are, now, countries where 
the king makes all the laws him- 
self, and there kre countries where 
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the people^make their own laws, 
without any king. 

X. In Bussia, papa, the emperor 
makes the laws. 

F, Yes ; and where a monarch, 
or any one else, acts onl^ accord- 
ing to his own will, he is said to 
be absolute; so, the government 
where the monarch acts alone, is 
called an absolute monarchy, 

W. But when the people make 

the laws ? • 

P, Then, it is veiy different. 
Then the government is said to be 
a public business, because it be- 
longs to so many people ; the Latin 
W’ord for business or thing is re. 

Ion, So, such a government is 
called a re-publk, I have hcaid 
that word before. The govern- 
ment is then a public business. 

X. In America, the people have 
a republic — and in France. 

P, And in several otlier nations. 
People have been getting fond of 
republics lately. 

W, But in England we have a 
monarchy — the Queen governs. 

P, Our good Queen is said to 
gOA eni ; but she cannot make laws 
without the consent of the people. 
The people send their “wise men” 
to speak for them. The Normans 
I brought over to England a French 
I word — Parler, to ^eak — so, when 

I this assembly of wise men meet to 
i make speeches, and laws, they are 
i not called a Wittenagemot, but a 
Parliament. 

W, Yes; I once saw a Member 
of Parliament. 

Ada. Did he look wise, Willie? 

W. I forget; ho had large whis- 
kers, I know. 

Ion, Ah I he ought to have had 
a long bemrd, to look wise. If I 
were a member of Parliament I 
would wear a beard. 

P. When these members of Par- I 


liament meet to make laws, eaeh 
one is said to be present^ instead of 
the people who send him. ‘ We 
say that be represents them and 
speaks for them. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he speaks fAr himstdf, and 
says what he thinks is right, i^th- 
out asking the people. 

W, I don’t think that that is 
fair. If the members of Parlia- 
ment do that, they may make laws 
which the people ao not like — ^thoy 
have no business with any power 
of their own. 0 

P, That is another matter of 
opinion, Willie. Perhaps they do 
not think so; for sometimes they 
make laws which are not liked — 
bad taxes, and so on. 

Ion, I remember, pap^ you said 
that you did not like income tax. 
Now, I see that there are three 
powers of government — the Peo- 
ple, the Parliament, and the 
Queen. That is a better plan than 
hB^ing only one power; because, 
if the king should govern badly, ^ 
the Parliament could keep him in 
order ; and if the Parliament should 
govern badly, the people can keep 
; it in order. 

W. But if fhe people should be 
bad — ah! then, I suppose, the king 
would keep thorn in order with his 
soldiers? 

P, We will talk more about this 
plan of government next week. 1 
think you will like your history 
better when you kdbw something 
about governments; and then, as 
we go on, we can notice the dif- 
ferent ways in which the govern- 
ment was changed from the old 
feudal system, and we shall see 
how theEngli^ nation rose out of 
slavery, and gained great riches 
and power. * 

X. I shall very BMioh like to do 
that, pi^a. 
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THUBSDAT. Object lesson. 


THE METALS. (Introduction.) 

3f. I think that* we finished 
our coarse of lessons on the objects 
of the breakfast table. 

X! Except, mamma, the lessons 
on the spoon and the ii^ats. But 
we shall find those things on the 
dinner table. 

M. IViie. But,. I hare been 
thinking, that before we proceed 
to the dinner table, we might take 
another course for a change. Look 
all round the room, and see how 
many objects there are which will 
give you instruction. 

Tk Yes, mamma. We might i 
I learn something from the chairs, | 
the carpet, the window, the ceiling, j 
the fire-place, the door. 

M, This chair would give ns 
many lessons. I should like you 
to know where all parts of it came 
from ; to hear of the grand maho- 
gany tree, and the qualities at 
its wood; to understand how the 
striped chintz coyering was made, 
and tlie green damask which forms 
the inside covering; to know the 
history of the wool, horse hair, 
glue, and even of the little nails used 
in making it, with the history of 
the varnish, or French polish, out- 
side it. 

Z. It will be rather hard work, 
mamma, to notice so particularly 
as that. 

M, But thSre is no reason, dear 
Lucy, why you should not know 
the history of everything you see 
around you. The many objects 
in this room are very interesting. 
Before this room could be furnished 
they were brought from all quar- 
ters 'Of the world. 1 see something 
ng^ whicn came from Sweden, 
BOlatSthing from India, something 
South America. I am wear- 

something from the West In- 
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dies, something from Ireland, some- 
thing from the Islands of Asia, 
and something which was brought 
either from Spain or Australia, I 
do not know which. 

W. Well, I should like to know 
where all the things came from, 
and all their history. 

M. You not only have to learn 
where they come from Willie, but 
what •they are. Many of these 
objects you know scarcely any- 
thing of, except their names. That 
which shines so brightly inside the 
grate you call the fire, you know 
what It is called, but you do not 
know what it is. 

W. No ; only I know that it is 
fire, and that it is very hot, that is 
aU. 

AT. So, also, the substance of 
which the window is made, you 
call it “^lass;” and the bright 
poker, you call it “steel,” but I 
do not think that you know what 
glass or steel is. 

W. Then let us begin to Icam 
about the furniture. What shall 
we take first ? 

M. Suppose that wc take a class 
of subjects this time. God has sup- 
plied for our use objects from the* 
mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal kingdoms. How useful, 
for instance, are the metals which 
are dug out of the dark places 
under the earth 1 I wonder how 
many metals we have in this 
room? 

L. We have iron in the stove. 

W. Yes, and .in the nails of the 

doors; the lock and key, hinges, 
the fastenings of the shutters. The 
fire-irons, and the fender, are made 
of iron. The handlea of the doors 
are made of brass. 

Ada, The Toal-stuttle is made 
of topper, 

M. Ada, you are quite old 
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enough to jnake a k sound, say 
coal-scuttle. 

Ada. Coal-stukkle ! 

Ion. I do not see any gold. Yes! 
the gilt on the frames of the pic- 
tures and the pier glass, is gold. 

W. Mamma’s watch is made of 
gold and papa’s chain, and the 
sovereigns in his purse. 

Ada. And mamma’s wedding- 
ring is gold. 

L. And we have some silver in 
the room. I have a shilling — there 
is papa's silver watch, and his sil- 
ver {pencil case. I do not see any 
had in the room, nor any tin. 

Ion. I was thinking about that 
— where is there any lead ? 

W. Ah! wAereisit? It is play- 
ing at hide and seek with us ; but 
I saw it the other day when the 
carpenter mended the window sash. 
Come here. Ion. Do you see this 
strip of wood at the side or the win- 
dow ? Well ! He took that down, 
and mere was a sort of wheel with 
a rope over it; and a weight at the 
end of the rope, made of lend. Ah ! 

And I’ll tell you something else; 
there is lead in the glass of the 
window — ^it is used in making 
glass that it may not be too brittle. 

1 read that in a book once. 

L. And there is some lead 
in this great heavy old pincushion, 
in mamma’s work-basket. Here 
is lead, too, inside the tea-caddy: — 
but I do not think that we can 
find any tin. 

W. Yes, I keep my slate-pencil 
in a tin case. Here it is in my 
pockei 

M. There is another metal in 
the room, which you have not men- 
tioned. It is not solid like the 
others—it is fluid. 

Ia I see it, nttmma. There it 


is! inside the thermometer; and 
there is some in tHe barometer,' in 
the hall — it is palled quicksilvdr. ’ 
W. Or jnercury, generally. How 
many metals we make use of. 
mamma, even in thisloom ! Pl^e 
let me take,down the thermom^er, 
and put soipething made from each 
metal on the table. Here is some 
mercury, a piece of copper, 
silver, gold, iron, and tin. Wliy 
here are seven metals I I propose 
that we ask mamma to give ns 
some lessons on metals »~all who 
approve of that motion will signify 
the same hy holding up their hands ! 

Ion. We are all signifying, 
Willie. 

W. Then I will be the deputation. 
“If you please, mamma — will you 
teach us about these metals ? Will 
you tell us where the copper of 
this penny came from, and why it 
is called ‘copper*? Will you tell 
us where this shilling came from, 
am# why it is called ‘silver*? 
Will you tell us which is the heavi- 
est, which is the brightest, which 
is the softest, and which is the 
hardest? Will you tell us how 
they make brass from copper, and 
steel from iron ? Will yon please 
to tell us all about them — and then 
— and then, we’ll be veiy much 
obligtd to you.” 

M. Yes, Willi^ I will. These 
metals are very interesting to me, 
and so they will be to you when 
you have examined Aem. There 
they lie together on the table, life- 
less things, and yet they speak to 
us about God as much as the ani- 
mals do ! They were sent to us 
from Him. They will teadi us 
veiy much, if we tiy to learn from 
them, and we will begin to do so 
next week. * 
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THE ENGLISfe TBAVELLEB. 

BEGAFITULATION. liANCASHIllE. 

Dear Children, — 

When peoplti begin a new year, 
they sometimes sit down and think. 
They look back on th<^ old year, 
a,nd think of what they have done; 
and then they look forward to the 
new year, and think of what, if 
God should kindly spare them, they 
will do. 

This is a very good custom; and 
I think it is also good to look hack 
on what we havefeamerf. You have 
learned about five counties — ^A'iz., 
Northumberland, Guaiberland, 
Westmoreland, Durham, and 
Yorkshire — and have already 
been questioned on the first three. 
Suppose, now, that you sit down, 
and answer me while 1 question 
you on all of them. 

1. I know a large river, which 
has several tributaries spreading 
through a certain county like the 
roots of some great tree — what is 
its name? 

2. This river is a tributary to 
one which is still larger; what is 
the name of this very large river? 

8. The name of a capital town 
on the Imye river? 

4. The name of a great pott on 
the very large river? 

5; I remember a town where I 
saw the two ^eat chihhalhy and 
many great Pollen manufactories 
—'What is its name? 

6. The names of the five cloth- 
making towns? 

7. What animals is Yorkshire 
£unons for? 

8. Which county is famous for 
mustard? 

^9. What town is famous for its 
grindstones? 

10. Mention a town famous for 
its lead pencils? 


11. A town noted fo? its pickled 
salmon? 

12. A capital town, with a good 
trade in salmon also, noted for its 
fine situation and its old walls. 

13. A capital, with a very an- 
cient cathedral, and a modern 
university. 

14. A capital, containing the 
finest cathedral in England. 

l.% The etymology of Durham^ 

1 6. The etymology of York 9 

17. The etymology of Cumber- 
landi 

18. Of Westnu>reland9 * 

19. Of Norihumherhmdf 

20. A town noted for cutlery? 

21. A town noted for horse- 
races? 

22. Whose statue may be seen 
at Hull? 

23. Tell me something about 
that man.* 

24. What was the name of the 
steamer in wliich I travelled Ifrom 
Hull to York? 

25. I wonder why the Yorkshire 
people gave it sucli a name? 

26. I visited twelve towns in 
Yorkshire — tell me their names. 

27. How large is Yorkshii-o? 

28. How is it divided ? 

29. Get your map of England, 
and point out the groat valley 
which my Yorkshire friend spoke 
of— the largest valley in England. 

30. Describe the eastern coast of 
Yorkshire, mentioning the two 
promontories.* 

We will now, dear children, pro- 
ceed with the histoiy of my tra- 
vels. 

1 fear that you must be quite 


* The reader should go back to the 
first series of questtous, which, toge- 
ther with this course, should be fre- 
quently repeated during the year. — 
Pp. 286, 816, Yol. i. 
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tired of hearing about my horse 
“Peg” — buP, really she is a great 
friend of mine, and she interests 
me as much as the towns and other 
places that 1 visit. 

The fact is, that she is an old 
horse, and a very good old creature 
— so, you will, I am sure, be sorry 
to hear that she is ill. Poor thing! 
she makes a sort of wheezing sound 
when she breathes, especially when 
going lip a hill — and she sneezes 
frequently, while her eyes are*very 
bad. Her skin, too, is in very bad 
condition — rather rough, and the 
hair falls off. So, after I had writ- 
ten you iny last letter from Doncas- 
ter, I found that 1 had to return on 
business to Pontefract, and from 
thence we went again to Leeds. 
There, I found that, as Peg was so 
ill, it would be a very great trouble 
for her to cany me to Lancashire, 
and wo both took the lailway to 
the great town of Manchester. 

Have you ever heard of Man- 
chester, "dear children? I had, 
before I reached it. I had heard 
that it was the gi'eat manufacturing 
town — the largest manufacturing 
town in England, so I was full of 
expectation. 

Wc travelled through several 
tunnels; indeed, I expected to do 
so — for, if you look at your map, 
you will see that before we could 
reach Manchester, we had to cross 
the northern range — the mountains 
which, you may remember, arc 
called, “the Backbone of Eng- 
land.” 

“It must have been a very ex- 
pensive railway, this,” I remarked 
to a gentleman opposite me. 

“ Well, yes, it has been, rather,” 
he said ; “*you must expect that it 
would cost something to make a 
road through snch a range of hills 
as this. At one time, men would 
have thought it impossible. It 


shows what astonishing perse- 
verance and power men have noW- 
a-days, sir. They wouldn’t have 
given it up even for a yeij great 
difficulty; for, you see, it is a 
very important lin^ 1*11 show it 
to you, sir, in my Bradshawxm If 
you notice, it connects the west 
and east df England. The Man- 
chester people can not only send 
their cottons and machinery to 
Leeds, but on farther, to Hull, the 
eastern port.” 

“And I see that there is a rail 
from Manchester to Liverpool.” 

“ Yes. So now, sir, the immense 
quantities of goods from America, 
Ireland, and other countries on the 
w^est, may easily be transported to 
the east. There goes a luggage 
train, sir! it has just passed us; — 
and, I dare say it contains quanti- 
ties of goods, which are not intended 
for England — they are going right 
across to the Continent — so, you 
p^ceivc that this countiy is a sort 
or highway between the new and 
the old world. But, here we are, 
sir,” — and I looked out of window, 
just in time to see a crowd of tall 
chimneys, church spires, manufac- 
tories, w'arehouses, and a great 
number of houses, with plenty of 
smoke, when the train stripped. 

I should like to descrilie to you 
the long railway station here — ^tho 
Victoria station, — but I have too 
much else to tell you. After 
placing poor Peg ir> a nice warm 
stable, I took a walk thruuj^ the 
High Street, through Market 
Street, and many other large 
streets, in order to notice the town. 

“ Well,” I said to myself, “ this 
» a busy place;” and I am sure yon 
would nave said so, if you- could 
only have seen the busting, active 
people, and the waggons that wcoe 
loading and unloading. How 
crowded the roads were! There 
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were the carriers* carts waiting at 
the warehouses to receive pack* 
dyers* and bleachers* vans 
delivering pieces, wUle waggon fol- 
lowed after waggon loaded with im- 
mense iron-hooped bales of cotton. 

What a long time I loitered 
about! I was most amused by 
reading the signboards over the 
doors of the warehouses and ma- 
nufactories. There were Messrs. 
Green and Go., manufacturers of 
moleskhis, domestics^ &c. ; Jones and 
Co., manufacturers of hed-tichs ; 
Smith add Co., manufacturers of 


crape: there were manufacturers of 
hatzey manufacturers of cortfe, man- 
ufacturers of calicoes, manufactur- 
ers of cambrics, manufacturers of 
dammks, diapers, merinos, ribbons, 
skeetinffs. But, I found it impossi- 
ble to remember, all the articles 
manufactured ; bo, dear children, I 
have thought of what I will do ; 1 
will copy all the sign-boards ! and 
will make a list of the articles for 
you in my next letter. 

“ Well,** said I again to myself, 
as I went home, “ this is indeed a 
great inanufactiiring town /’* 


SPEAK GENTLY. 

Spear gently ! — ^It is better far 
To rule by love than fear — 

Speak gently — let not harsh words nmr 

' The good we might do here I 

Bpeak gently ! — ^love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind ; 

And gently FJiend8hip*s accents flow,— 
Aftection’s voice is kind. 

Bpeak gently to the little child I 
Its love be sure to gain ; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild, 

It may not long remain. 

Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will nave enough to bear ; 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
’Tie full of anxious care ! 

Speak gently to the aged one. 

Grieve not the careworn heart; 

The sands of life are nearly run, 

Let such in peace depari. 

Speak gently, kindly to the poor — 

Let no harsh tone be heard ; 

Tliw have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word ! 

Speak gently to the erring — ^know 
They may have toiled in vain ; 

Perchance unkind ness made them so ; 

Oh ! win them back againl 
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CUftVED LINES. 

P. Let us look back at our old 
lessons, and then go forward again. 
What have we been learning? 

Ion, We have been learning to 
draw with straight lines — we found 
that with lines we could make 
angles, 

W, And that with three angles 
we could enclose a space, or make 
'A figure^ as we said, — a triangle. 

Ion, We have made drawings 
with tlircc-sided figures, or tii- 
aiiglcs — with four-sided figures, 
such as the square, and rhomb, 
the parallelogram, and the rect- 
angle. 

L, And then we began ** per- 
spective.” But all our drawings 
have been made with straight 
lilies. I suppose, papa, that we 
are to begin with round lines to- 
day, like this ; • 



P. Such lines, Lucy, are not 
exactly round, I think that I said 
so in our first lesson. 

Ion. Yes, we called them hent, 

P. I did not, I gave you another 
natiic. 

L, You called them curved, 
papa ; — but here is a line which is 
neither curved nor straight. See — 


I call that crooked, 

P, So it is — and crooked means 
curved, but with many different 
curves in the lines — for, directly a 
line ceases to be straight, it begins 
to curve. 

W. But when it turns round 
sharply, so, papa? 



Ion, I should think, then, that it 
is neither curved nor straight. 


P. The truth is, that this is no 
merely one line — there are sever a 
angles. How is an angle fomied? 

L, It is formed by two lines 
meeting in a point. I see now, 
papa, — wherever thto is an aqgle, 
there must be two lines to make it 
— so that •Willie’s line is only a 
number of little lines, making 
angles — let me count them, — one, 
two, three, four, five, six — seven, 

P. Now, how many kind of lines 
are there? 

L, Only two — straight, and 
curved lines. 

P. Why? 

L. Because when a line is crooM. 
it consists of a number of little 
curves — or else, it contains angles 
formed by small lines. 

W. But, papa, at our school 
we learned of ano- 
ther kind of line — 
this shape. Our 
teacher called it a 
spiral line. 

Ion, Well, that 
is only another 
kind of curved line. Here is 
another. See — 


W, I should call that a snaky 
line-Aor a wormy one. 

L, I would call it a hilly line — 
it is more like hills rising up and 
down, than a worm — ^yonns do not 
march so. 

Ada, Call it a wavyWm — it is 
Uke the waves of the sea. 

P. Ada is right, that is the 
proper name for it. Such a line 
is called a wave linef^ 

Ion, So that we know the names 
of three curved lines — ^ 

The crooked line, 

The spiral line, and 
The wave line. 
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P. Veiy good — ^we wUl not have 
any more “ lesson” this morning — 
but* you shall copy some of the 
objects in the room which have 
easy curved lines in them. Point 
out some of t]^em. 

W. Oh, there are a great many. 
The coal-skuttle — the chimney 
ornaments — the — doh’t see any 
more. 

Ion. I do. The snuffer-tray — 
the tea-cups that Jane is bringing 
in — why, here come plenty of 
objects wjth curved lines— the tea- 
pot, the milk-jug, the plates. 

Z. And look at papa's face, it 
is full of curved lines — see! he is 
laughing — ^lie is making a curved 
line ^vith his mouth. 

Ion. I know some curved lines, 
^beauties ! real ones. I take them 
with me to school in the morning, 
and bring them home at nigh^ 
and carry them to bed with me; 
real lines — thousands of them. 

X. Where do you put them 2 

Ion. On my pillow generally — 

th^ arc wavy lines. 

W. Oh ! — do you know what he 
means, Lucy? 

Z. No. 

TV. lie means Aw curfy hair , — 
that is an imposition ! to call his 
hairs lines. 

Ion. But you call clothei^ lines, 
“ lines.” 

W. Yes. 

Ion. And so are my hairs lines. 

P.'You sace pointed out to me 


I all the letters in the alphabet 
which are made with straight lines 
I and angles. 

W. Yes, papa, we noticed those 
with one angle, and others with 
two angles. 

Ion. And those with acute 
andes, and those with right angles. 

P. Now, think and tell 'me 
which letters are made with a sin- 
gle curved line. 

L. The letter C, papa. See! C* 

W. And the letter O, papa, Q. 
No wonder people say oh ! when 
they see it — it has no beginning. 

Ion. And no end. 1 know a 
letter which is made of a wave 
line — ^look! S« 

L. And I should think that we 
might call the letter J a crooked 
dine — ^lookl J — but there are no 
^iral lines in the alphabet. 

W. Yes, there are, if you make 
your leti^ers properly. See what 
a beautiful spiral line I 
made in my coj)y-book 
at school* 

P. And what did your 
teacher say?’ 

TV. He said it was not like the 
copy — and that I was not to make 
any more. I thought that he was 
going to punish me. 

P. We have been talking so 
much that you cannot begin to 
draw from the objects until the 
next lesson. However, here are 
two or three curved lines for you 
to copy carefully. 








Avoid the beginning of eviV^ 

P. I am going to tcU you ano- 
ther story, which will illustrate a 
proverb ; and when I have come to 
the end, you must tell me what 
that proverb is. • 

L. Oh, papa, then we must think 
as we go on. 

P. To be sure you must. It will 
be of vciy little use for me to tell 
you a story unless you do think. 
My object is to set* you thinking 
— and to some purpose. 

X. Well, papa, will you begin, if 
you please? 

P. In a little village in Surrey, 
about nineteen or twenty miles 
from London, there lived a poor 
but honest couple named Gibson. 
John Gibson was a hedger and 
pitcher, at which business he earned 
a comfortable living for his family 
•—bread for them to eat, sometimes 
a little meat, and even, now and 
then, new shoes and stockings, and 
other clothes. But, when his dame 
asked him to send the children to 
school— ah, how sad I — he could 
not afford to pay for them. So at 
last his wife got them into a na- 
tional school in a town about two 
'miles off. Some little boys and 
girls think it a disgrace to go to a 
school of this sort, because foolish 
children will sometimes call them 
ill names; but little John Gibson 
and his sister were too wise for 
that— they were very glad to learn. 
It was pleasant to see them going 
hand-in-hand across the fields — 
for there was a way across the 
fields which was half-a-mile nearer 
than along the high road — ^with 


their little bags df books, and a 
basket, in which they carried* their 
dinner. • 

Now, Johnny was a good boy; 
I ckll him very good, for two or 
three reasons: — 1st, he would al- 
ways carry the basket and the 
booKS too, that his sister might not 
be tired. 2ndly, ho *would hold 
the umbrella over her head when- 
ever it rained, and would take care 
not to splash her, because he 
thought that%cr stockings and her 
little thin shoes might get wet; — 
for she had not any pattens — then, 
you know, she might catch cold, and 
die. 3rdly, he was never late, and 
that was quite i^roper : but I had 
forgotten something. Sometimes, on 
fine days, Johniy did not walk so 
(Orderly, but he skipped, or hopped 
on one leg, or ran on for a little 
way, and hid himself; then, when 
his sister was looking for him, he 
would leap out of his hiding<^place, 
with a shout. That, I think, was 
rather rude, but Mair was not 
cross when he played her such 
tricks; she joined in the fun, for 
th^ loved each other dearly. 

J^ohnny was good, too, because 
he always tried to do what was 
right. He never l^ed for any one 
to laugh at him, or call him foolish. 
But I found out once that he used 
to think too much of what people 
would say, and could not bear to 
be laughed at; even by wicked 
people, who wanted him to do 
wron|^. He ought to have said, 
^ I wul do what is right, because 
it is right — not to '^ease cqpd 
people or bad people — ^but to plum 
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It requires a great deal of cou> 
rage to bear the taunting of wicked 
people; many grown up men and 
women capnot bear ‘it; and they 
often fall into sin in consequence. 
This is, howevET, because they do 
not pray to God to help them. 
We cannot do aiiythins that is 
good without God*s hcip. But 
listen. One bright morning in 
autumn, as the brother and sister 
were tripping merrily to school, 
two or three of the Avorst boys in 
the village ^stopped them. 

“Johnny, you silly fellow,” said 
one, “ you* are not going to school, 
are you?” 

“ Yes, to be sur» I am,” said 
John ; “ and we want to be early, so 
let us pass.” 

“Ah I then you don't know no- 
thing about it.” 

“ About what?” 

“About the hunt— the gbakb 
stag-hunt! Why, there's 'Squire 
Freeman, and hundreds of gentV;- 
mens, all n-going off from the 
manor-lhrm on chesnnt horses, and 
black horses, and j^ey horses. 
There'll be such fun! Come along V* 

Now, Johnny had a great fancy 
to see a stag-hunt. He had read 
“Chevy Chase,” and some other 
ballads of that sort, and he thought 
it must be a veiy fine sight; si he 
looked at Maiy, and said, “ Shall I 
go, Polly?” 

“What! go and play truant?” 
she asked, in surprise. “ Oh, 
John!” 

“ Ha ! h%|l — hah ! ha ! — ha-ha-ha- 
a-a-oh!” Sang loudly several voices 
at once. “ Why, he asks his little 
sister! Ah, you babij! Come 
along-^ome along; you'll never 
|fet the chance again; and what 
if you arc We just for once?” 
*Mary then began to cry; upon 
which John threw his arms round 
her, and told her he Avould not go; 
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but at last, unable to stand the 
jeers of his companions; he ran off 
with them. 

Poor Mary was in dreadful dis- 
tress. How could she go on to 
school without her brother! The 
master would perhaps come into 
her school-room, and ask her why 
be was not there. She could not 
bear the thought of confessing 
that he had played tniant, yet she 
had b^een often told by her pious 
parents, as well as by her teachers, 
that it is a great offence in the 
sight of God to say what is not the 
truth. 

X. Poor girl, she Avas to be 
pitied, was she not, papa ? 

P. Yes, very much. She went 
to school alone, but 1 am sorry to 
say she did not do as she ought to 
have done. 

W, What did she do ? 

P. I am meved to tell you. 
She happepea to meet the master 
of the boys’ school, just as she 
was coming home, and he asked 
her why her brother did not come 
that day? She stammered out 
something about her mother want- 
ing him, for she was not able to 
tell a lie without blushing and 
stammering. 

X. But it was a hard case, papa, 
to bring her dear brother into 
trouble. 

P. Yes, my dear; still no cir- 
cumstances can justify our saying 
what is untrue. It w^ould take me 
a long time to tell you of all John 
did. He bounded away over the 
fields with the other boys, until 
he reached the manor-house, where 
there Avas a great crowd of people 
waiting, and a crowd of fine gen- 
tlemen on horses. 

They did not start so soop as 
they were expected to do, and 
John, after waiting five minutes, 
thought he would return. But 
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then he said to himself, “111 take his sister was menyand happy as 
just a minhte or two longer ; they’ll usual. The next morning, when 
be off directly.” I dare say you they startedfor school, the suaShone 
can imagine how J ohn was pleased brightly and cheerfully, but neither 
with watching the horses as they John nor Mary could enjoy it as 
pawed the ground, and pranced, they used to do^th^ walked 
and kicked; and how, when he had along very quietly. At length, 
waited five minutes, he waited John said l^is sister, “ I reallj 
five minutes longer, and then feel afraid to go to school this 
five more, until the party were morning.” 

“off,” which was not 'until half “A«a — toell — you — may — he — 

an hour had passed away* It q/raid I ” cried a hoarse voice from 
was then too late to go back, behind ; and a man, who was the 
and perhaps it was now very father of one of the •bad boys, 
hard for John to do so. He was clapped his hand upon John’s shoul- 
I in the wrong way; and it was dcr, with such force that he jumped 
much easier to go forward than with the pain and fright. “ Tour 
backward. So he soon persuaded master knows all about it,” he 
himself to be off also, and away added, “ and I can tell you, young 
^ he went again with the bad boys sir, you will get something you 
I over the hills, and after the horses won’t like veiy well.” 
and hounds, and he only returned The roan went on his way with 
in time to join his sister, on her a loud laugh, and the poor child- 
way home in the afternbon. ren stopped and looked at each 

iV, I think he was just like my other in terror. 

/loop — that went in the wron^ way •“Oh, what shall we do!** cried 
yesteniay ! I happened to strike it Maiy. 

on one side, and instead of going “I don’t know, Polly, but I can’t 

straight on, it turned down Long go on to school. No, I can’t go on.” 
Hill. Well! I called after it, but it “ But what will father and mo- 
seemed as though it could not ther say if wo go home?” 
stop; the farther it went, the faster “ Oh, I can’t go home.” 
it seemed to run, until, as I ran “Not go home, Johnny; why, 
after it very hard, neither of us what will you do, then?” 
could stop, and wo both fell down “^h, I don’t know.” 
toother. How sad it was for a good boy 

P. Just so, Willie, do people like Johnny to say bo! It was a 
travel in an evil course. pity that he ever beg^ to do wrong, 

John’s father and mother knew for there came worse troubles, but 
nothing of what had passed. They you shall hear more about him 
saw, however, that neither he nor next week. 

THE LESSONS TAUGHT BY NATURE. 

’Twas thus to man the voice of nature spake : — 

“Go, from the creatures thy instruction take ; 

Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 

Learn from the beasts the physio of the field; • 

The arts of building from the bee receive ; • 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail^ 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” pops. 
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MAMMALS. 

OlfcDBR 1. POUB-HANDED ANIMALS. 

(Quadrumcma.) 

M, Let us go up stairs again, to 
look at papa's thimpanzee, 

W. Here he is, mamma. Let 
him begin at once. ' 

Chimp. I was telling you last 
week, that I went out with some 
other apes, to fight that elephant; 
— and that when we came back, I 
saw some negroes 

Ion, Yes, and found that your 
facial angle was nearly as large as 
theirs. 

Chimp. But, I said that, as I 
grew up, this angle became smaller; 
for my “ tearing teeth” were — but, 
have 1 said anything about my 
teeth? 

X. No, not a word. 

Chimp. Ah, then ; that is another 
point— the third point— in which 
the animals of our order are like 
mankind. Did you ever notice 
your teeth? Please to open your 
mouth, and count those in your 
lower jaw. 

You will find that in front you 
have four teeth with rather sharp 
edges. When you eat your bread 
and butter, you use them to cut it. 
They are called cutting teeth. 

Then, at the back of your jaws 
you have some ** double” teeth : 
how many? 

Ion. I can’t feel very well. 
Please, papa, to let me count yours. 
Papa has five double teeth on each 
side, so there are ten in each jaw — 
we use these iorgnnding our food. 

Chimp. True, so they are called 
Grinders. And if you notice your 
own teeth again, you will see that 
on each sUe of your jaw, there is 
another kind of tooth — these two 
are between your cutting and 
grinding teeth. In other animals 


these teeth are much larger than 
yours, and those who eat flesh use 
them for tearing their food. They 
are, therefore, called “Tearing” 
teeth. Now, how many teeth have 
you in your lower jaw? 

W. I will count them — 

5 grinding teeth on each side are 10 
The cutting teeth in front . . 4 
One tearing tooth on each side 2 

* Total 16 

P. Let me help the Chimpanzee, 
by making a cut for him. 

Tearing Terth. 
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Now, as you have sixteen teeth 
in the upper jaw also, there are 
altogether — 

W. Thirty-two. 

Chimp. And most of the animals 
in our order have the same num- 
ber; so, as I said, that is a third 
point on whieh we are like man- 
kind, except that our teeth are not 
so regular — our tearing teeth are 
much larger than man's. 

W. Now, will you please to tell 
us in what respect you are different 
from man f 

Chimp. Yes, I will ; although my 
“facial angle” is large, my teeth 
are not vertical, so that my nose 
and mouth — 

W. Ah ! you mean to say that 
you have a muzzle like the other 
lower animals. We learned about 
that in one of our old lessons. 
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Chimp, Very well ; then I will with arrow-like swiftness.” They 
speak of something else. As wc aim at branches which arc very 
were returning from hunting that distant with wonderful exactness, 
elephant, I noticed that all of us, Only think, for a minute, of their 
especially the old apes, began to leaping /brfy feet at one swing 1 
feel tired of walking on two legs, W, How long adistance is that? 

and made the best of our way home Chimp, You remember your long 

on all fours. The truth is, we were dining-room down stairs ? 
not made to walk upright. W, Yes. 

Ion, Yes, we know that too — Chimp, Well then, forty feet is 

we have heard that your heel bone just twice the length. What do 
is not so long as a man’s ; so that yon think of that ? 
if anybody had given you a*blow. Ion, I think it is wonderful ! 

you would* have fallen backwards. L, (whispering.) And I think it 

Chimp, Wc apes, when wc are is an exaggeration, 
upright, do not walk like men, on Chimp. Indeed, Miss, — fori hap- 
the sole of the foot ; but we walk pened to hear that remark of yours, 
on the outside edges, so that wc — it is quite true, 
are soon tired. You must remember that our 

L, That shows, I think, that you order were made for climbing and 
were not intended to be upright. swinging on trees, and tlierc is a 
Chimp. If you will look at my tribe called monkeys, I believe — 
limbs. Miss, you can hardly say (but we of the ape tribe are not 
that I have The «xtremitie8 intimate with them— at least not 
of my hind limbs are hands, with very — we visit occasionally)— these 
thumbs and fingers, but they are animals actually have the iinpro- 
not so perfect as the hand of a per habit of swinging by their 
man. My thumb is not so useful tails ; we don’t, 
as his, so that I cannot hold any W, For a very good reason. I 
small thing very firmly, see you hav’n’t any. 

W. I remember now, that once Chimp. No; I don’t wear such 
in the Zoological Gardens, a mon- an “appendage.” Really, I only 
key snatched a piece of biscuit mentioned the subject to show an o- 
from me ; and, when I knocked his ther difference between our order 
hand^ he was obliged to drop it I and#nan. Some of us have tails. 

Chimp, It would be more cor- Ion. That makes three differ- 
rect to call these parts graspers, cnees: — Ist, Your teeth are not 
Say, that we have four imperfect regular like man’s (for see what 
hands, called “ graspers.” If you large tearing teeth yiu have); and 
had to live as we did, in the trees, they are not vertical, so that you 
you would see how much better have a muzzle; 2ndly, You have 
they are than feet. ^ not feet, but four imperfect hands. 

We used them to grasp the called groupers ; and 3rdly, Some 
boughs as we jumped from one of you have tails. 
tree to another, and we would Chimp. The last difference which 
travel a long distance on the trees 1 would refer to — 
without an^ fear of falling. The /on. But let us examine you, and 
apes in Asm are most remarkable discover for ourselves, i ou muA 
climbers. I have heard that “they not tell us— that is not ^^Pestahz- 
sweep along the forest branches zian.*' 
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W. I see a difTerenee. You are 
eovered with hng hair. 

Chimp, And that is the veir point 
I was going to speak of* We wear 
natorafclothing — we have no tailors 
amoi^t OUT “body.” I have heard 
of “Tailor bird§ — but I believe 
that mankind are the only order 
of mcammals in which \o\i find 
tailors — 

L, Why, a monkey is a tail-er — , 
you said so. 

Chimp, You arc trying to make 
a pun, miss — such a practice 
amongst us* is not thought to be 
good breeding — but, I was going 
to say, we do not make our own 
clothes— there is nothing artificial 
about us. No, our clothing grows 
firom the skin without any ex- 
pense, a beautiful hairy coat — 
finer than what you call bear’s skin. 

W, Now, let me see if there are 
any other differences. 

Chimp, Thank you— I am rather 
tired. I believe it is your habit 
tomakc upwhatyou call “ lesson^ * 
from any information you may get. 

L, That is true, sir — and then 
we commit them to meraoiy. We 
are very much obliged to you for 
your information. 

Ion, Yes, very much indeed. 


Perhaps, sir, you would like to rest, 
and listen while we make our 
lesson. Get the slate, Lucy. 

Chimp, Voiygood — proceed. 

Lesson 15. IMUmmals. Order 
2. Four-handed Animals (Quad- 
ruman^, 

1. The animals in the second 
order resemble mankindy because — 

(a) ihmr facial angle is almost 
as large as his, 

(b) most of them are omniv- 
OROUSf 

(c) most of them have the same 
number of teeth. 

2. They differ from ManJdndy 
because — 

(d) their teeth are not regular y or 
verticaly so that their nose and mouth 
form a muzzle. 

(e) the extremities of their limbs 
are imperfect hands or graspers — 
(therefore theif are called ^^four- 
nanded**Jy u}htle they have a short heel 
bonCy so that they cannot long keep 
an upright position, 

(f) most of them have tails. 

(g) and aU have a natural cover- 
ingff LONG HAIR. 

The Animals of this order, are 
the Ape, the 

M, Ah, stop. We will find out 
their names next week. 


THE BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 

Thbbs is an island where no peasants toil, ' 

^0 drive the ploughshare in the fertile soil t ^ 

No seed is sown, no oom-fiolds deck the plain, ^ 
No ponderous millstones brujse the ripened grain ; 
Their mellow harvest ripens overhead, 

Their groves supply them with abundant bread ; 
On stately trees, the sun and genial air, 

Without man’s aid, unceasing food prepare. 

Btill farther benefits these trees bestow ; 

The stem is felled, behold I the light canoe ; 

From the tough fibres of the bark, proceeds 
Such simple Nothing as the climate needs ; 
Delightfiil clime ! ^ere flowers perpetual grow. 
Unchecked by winter’s fros^ or showers of snow. 
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THE yORMAN KI1IG& 

WILLIAM RUFUS. 

W, I know, papa, now, how the 
Parliament can keep the king in 
order, if he govern badly. 

P. IIow? 

IV. They can cut off the supplies: 
which means that they will not let 
him have any money to spend. I 
read about that in the' history of 
King Charles I. ; he wanted to 
make bad laws, but the Parlia> 
ment would not let him, and would 
not let him have any money to 
pay his soldiers with. The book 
says, too, that he shut up his Par- 
liament for a long time, and made 
laws, and governed by himself like 
an absolute monarch ; hut not all 
of the people paid attention to his 
laws — they did not give him much 
money. 

P. Yes; and if you had read fur- 
ther, you would have found that, 
because Charles tried to make the 
power of the king too great, the 
people would not have any king, 
so they took all his power from 
him, and formed a republic. 

Ion. Now, I know how the Par- 
liament can keep the king in order; 
— ^but, how can the people keep 
the Parliament in order ? Suppose 
the Parliament were to make laws 
by themselves, which the people 
did not like? 

L. I can tell you what they 
would do: they who send a mem- 
ber to represent them, would say 
to him, “ We didn't want you to 
do that. You are not a 'wise man. 
We will choose some one else.” 
Then they would have an election, 
as they call it. 

W. I know that. They would 
stick bills all over the walls, and 
put them in shop windows. 

P. But let us get back to our 


hlstoiy. I said that a government 
where the king has all the power 
is called — 

L. An ARSDLUTE MONARCIIT. 

P. When the people have all 
the power — ^ 

\V. It is called a republic. 

P. And when you find a govern- 
ment likef that in England, where 
the king has power, but it is li- 
mited b^ the Parliament and the 
people. It is called a limited mo- 

KARCHT. 

W. Papa, before yoi^o on with 
the history, please let me ask ano- 
ther question. 

P. Well. 

W. I was thinking, if these mem- 
hers of Parliament represent the 
people, what is the use of their 
maUng laws which the people do 
not like? Of course, if a law is 
good for the people, it is good for 
uiem too. 

P. It is not always so, Willie ; 
l€| us see why. In all countries 
there is a ^eiy large number of 
people who have very little money; 
and have to work hard every day, 
so that they may bo able to get 
bread to eat. Many of them are 
very poor; if we were to count 
them up they would make a large 
class. 

klT. Yes, they are called the 
poorer classes — such as labourers 
in the fields, gardeners, servants, 
tailors, weavers, carpenters, &c. I 
should call them the poorer sub- 
kingdom, just as we do the ani- 
mals. 

P. Then there are others who 
have more money than the poor — 
they do not always work so much 
themsdves, but they use the poorer 
classes to work for them. They 
are called the middle cUhses — such 
as tradesmen, merchants, doctois, 
lawyers. 
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W. And there are others who the Parliament make a new law, 
do not work at all — they only ride some one may say to them, “ Yes, 
in carnages, such as lords, barons, it is a very good law for the nobles, 
dukes, and members of Parliament, but it is not a good law for the 
I call them the richer classes. people.” 

P. You should think, Willie, L. Or the law may be very plea- 
before you say that they do not sant to the rich people, but not 
work at all. Many of the richer pleasant to the poor. 
classes, especially the Inembers P. Or, the law may please the 
of Parliament, work very hard, people, but not please tiie king. 
They work with their minds to A Parliament may be rather sellish 
make laws, and to look after public —instead of making laws for the 
business. Some of the richerclasses good of the whole nation, they may 
arc not of ipueh use, for there are make laws which are only good for 
some who do “on/y ride in car- the nobles and themselves. Such 
riages.” laws have been made. 

Ion. And then there is one who Ion. Yes, papa, the game-laws, 
is a class by himself — that is the I remember what uncle elolin said 
Kint/. about his farm — and, in the Family 

P. So yon have made four Friend^ I read that each hare on a 
classes. Thepoorer c/asses and the farm wastes as much as 4s. 6d. at 
middle classes are generally called least, every year. 

Tjie People. The richer classes, P. You need not. Ion, have an 
those “who ride in carriages,” and opinion oufbad and good laws, or 
some of the members of Parliament, on any such matters until you are 
are generally called The NoBLEf^ a man. 1 only wish you to know 
and — that there always have been dis- 

Above the People and the No- putes about the laws, and many 
hies, is the ruler — the King. changes. This is the way, then, 

Besides these, there is another that we shall try to make our his- 
class— men who sometimes govern toiy interesting. We will notice 
all the others.* Some of this class all the changes which the king, 
have done ipuch harm to the na- and the clergy, and the nobles, 
tion, whilst others have brought and the people have tried to make, 
messages from God, and have df^nc We shall find that, at one time, 
much good. the Barons, or nobles, had most 

L. What do you call that class, power, — at another time, the 
papa? C'/erjy, — at another time, the King, 

P. They areiealled The Clergy. — at another time, the People. So 
W. Then, there are four powers that there have been a Bepublic, 
of government in a nation — ^T iib almost an absolute Monarchy, and 
People — The Nobles — The a limited Monarchy. 

Clergy — and The King. L. Shall we have to notice any- 

P. And now that you have no- thing else, papa? 
ticed these four classes, Willie, P. Yes. We shall tiy and find 
you may see one reason why the out how a certain power, which is 
Parliamentbsometimes make laws greater than all the others, b&s 
w4iich the people do not like. It been working. It is a great power 
is not easy to make rules which which sometimes punishes the bad, 
vhaU please everybody. When and sometimes leaves them to be 
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punished. Sometimes it rcw^ds 
good people; and sometimes leaves 
them to be rewarded hereafter. 
"VVe cannot always understand this 
Great Agent, or know why things 
happen ; we only know that it 
“makes all things work together 
for good” — 

L, What a curious power, papa I 
what is it called? 

P. It is not curious, Lucy. It 
is wonderful, because it takesj care 
of everybody — it provides for the 
good people and the bad. Tiiis 
power is from heaven — it is called 
the PROVlJ)KNCK OP Goi). 

L. I shall like, pa])a, to notice 
these powers ; so please go on with 
our histoiy. 

I P. Very well. When old Wil~ 

I Ham the Conqueror saw that ^eath 
f was coining to fetch him, and was 
I very near, he made a will. You 
do not know what a >vill Is. When 
a man is about to leave this world, 

; he causes all his last wishes to be 
I written on a piece of paper. This 
piece of paper, which contains 
his wishes, is called his Will. In 
ancient times, wills were not 
always written — sometimes they | 
were only spoken. 

William, as he lay at Bouen, 
sent for all the barons and great 
I clergymen in that city, to assemble 


round his bed. He then told them 
that his eldest son, Bobeht, who 
was a rather indolent man, should 
have the dukedom of Normandy; 
and that his second son, William^ 
who had always beiyi his favourite, 
because he was a more active cha- 
racter, should be king of England. 
He also advised William, who was 
present, to hasten to England, and 
seize the erown before his brother 
could know it. 

A few days after, William, 
leaving his father in the agonies 
of death, set out for England, taking 
with him a letter of recommenda- 
tion from his father to his old 
tutor Lanfranc, the Archbishop 
of Canter Dury. Just as he was 
entering the ship to cross the 
English Channel, he heard that his 
father was dead ; but when he 
reached England, he kept the news 
secret until he had gained posses- 
sion of some of the strong cities 

iDover, Hastings, and others. 
He then made haste to Winchester, 
and seized the keys of the Treasury, 
where all the gold and silver be- 
longing* to the king was kept. 
After this ho went to Lanfranc, the 
archbishop, and begged of him to 
help him, and persuade the people 
to make him king, instead of his 
brotlter Bobert. 


THE QUESTIONER. 


I ASK not for his lineage, 

I ask not for his name — 

If manliness be in his heart, 
lie noble birth may claim. 

I care not though of world’s wealth 
But slender be his part ; 

If yes you onswer, when I ask — 
Hath he a true man's heart? 

I ask not from what land he came, 
Nor where his youth was nursed — 
If pure the stream, it matters not 
The spot from whence it burst ; 


I The Palace or the hovel, 

/ Where first his life began, 

I seek not of ; but answer this^ 

' Is he an honest man ? 

Nay, blush not now — what matters it 
Where first he drew his breiy^h ? 

A ma^er was the cradle-bed 
Of Him of Nazareth I 
Be nought, be any, every tMng-» 

I care not what you be — ^ 

If ves you answer, when I ask — * 

Art thou jmre, ^e, and/ree? 

BODBBT NICOLL. 
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Object Lesson. 


end Week. THTJBSDAT. 


THE METALS— GOLD. 

X. We are waiting, mamma, to 
have some talk about the metals. 

M, Then, first, let me tell you 
something that* you do not know. 
There are more than seven metals: 
— there are altogether forty-two^ 
viz.: Zinc, Cobalt, Bismuth, Nickel, 
Manganese, Antimony, Arsenic, 
Platinum, Rhodium. 

Ion. I don’t think, mamma, that 
we can remember those hard 
names. 

M. They would not do you 
much good if you did. 1 only 
wished you to see that they form 
a veiy large class. Those 1 have 
mentioned are not in common use; 
— ^they are used for uncommon 
purposes. 

W. That is why they have un- 
common names. 

M. Their names, Willie, are 
uncommon, only because we do not 
often use them. Cobalt, is not a 
more curious name than copper, or 
mercury. 

W. Ah, we are not accustomed 
to it. Will you begin to-day, 
mamma, with a lesson on gold'l 
I should like to hear of that first, 
because it is the best. 

M. Very well. Ask your papa 
to lend you a sovereign. Now, 
tell me before you begin, why you 
call it a metal? 

W. Because it belongs to the 
mineral kingfiom. 

X. I do not think, Willie, that 
that is any reason for calling it a 
metal. You might as well say that 
you are a boy because you belong 
to the inimal kingdom. 

M. First — ^tell me, Willie, how 
you know that it is a mineral, 

W, W^eamed it in our Natural 
History lessons a long while a^o. 
It is a mineral because it is tn- 
A6 


orguntc, and in-animate. I’ll tell you 
severtd minerals — a stohe — a piece 
of brimstone — fuller’s earth — ^zinc 
— chalk — marble — lead — spar — 
quartz — gold — and silver. 

M, And now tell me why do 
you give the name metal to some 
of them, and not to the others? 

W. Of course that is to show 
that they are different. They must 
have difierent qualities, to have a 
different name. I see what we 
must do. We must compare them 
with some other mineral. Let us 
put the gold on the table, and a 
piece of brimstone. You have 
some, mamma, in your medicine 
chest. 

Jon, Now we must find out what 
are the qualities in the gold which 
'make^us call it a metal, 

X. And of course there must be 
the same qualities in lead and iron 
— ^becausef'they are called metals. 

W, But they are not yellow. 

X. You are making a mistake, 
Willie. The yellow colour is one 
of the qualities which make* us 
call it gold. We are only to notice 
the qualities which make us call 
it a metal. 

W. I understand now — to find 
out the qualities which belong to 
all the metals. 

Ion. And do not belong to any 
of the other minerals. First, gold 
is bright, and so are the other 
metals. 

X. And so are some minerals 
that are not metals — a diamond is, 
and that stone in mamma’s brooch. 

M. But there is a difference 
between them and the metals — ^if 
you hold a diamond up to the light, 
you know that the light shines 
through it — it is transparent. So 
also, if I were to cut a very thin 
slice of this stone in my brooch, it 
would be transparent — ^but if you 
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make a very thin plate of any 
metal,— a v§ry thin one indeed, it 
will keep out the light as effec- 
tually as that door does now. 

Ik. Then a metal is opaque, and 
bright, but a diamond is trans^ 
parent and bright. 

M, But, there is a difference in 
their brightness. If you hold the 
diamond up to the light, it sparkles, 

W. Yes, there seem to be 
several little lights, — sparks of 
light. 

M. But, see this broad piece of 
tin, which I am holding near the 
window — and look, too, at the 
bright sovereign. 

L. They do not seem to sparkle 

exactly — they seem to be bright 
all over — they glitter, — that is the 
word. • 

Ion. I will hold the gold and 
the diamond up together. Now 
sec; — the diamond sparkles, the 
gold glitters. 

M. This brightness in metals is 
rather different from that in other 
objects — so you may call it a peew- 

; liar brightness. 

j W. Then we may say of the 

I metals — **they are all opaque, and 
have a peculiar brightness'* 

Ion. Here is another difference. 
If yon strike that brimstone, or a 
stone, or the other minerals with 
a hammer, they fly into little 
pieces. If, however, you strike the 
sovereign, you can only make a 
dent in it, it seems to bend, but it 
will not break. And you know 
that you may keep on striking the 
gold more and more, and all your 
hammering will not make it break, 
it will only make it spread out 
thinner. It would be so thin that 
it would cover the table, and we 
should call it gilt! 

V^. Yes. t once saw a man 
who was making a horse-shoe — he 
made it red hot. and hammered it 


without any mercy. 1 saw a car- 
penter, too, with a nail that waa 
bent. He hammered it, and made 
it straight again. And, I once saw 
a man hammering a largo sheet of 
co^er and bending it. 

Ion. 1 know whAt to call the 
metals because they bend — they 
are flexible, but what must we call 
them because they may be ‘‘beaten 
out?” 

M. The Latin word for a ham- 
I mer is malleus. So, the metals, 
because they may be thus ham- 
mered, are called malleable. 

L. Thank you, mamma. That 
will make four qualities belonging 
to the metals. Hero is another 
quality. You may not only beat 
riiis sovereign into a thin leaf, but 
you may draw it into a long wire. 
You may also make wires of cop- 
per, silver, and iron; — so that these 
metals are called ductile. 

M. That is the proper word. 
Do you know anything else that is 
ductile? 

Ada. A worm is, mamma! 

W. But a worm is not wirv, 
Ada — a worm is elastic, 1 should 
say. Don’t you think so. Ion? 

Ion. I don’t know, I’m sure. 
You had better ask the worm. 
I’m certain that it is not ductile — 
you ipight as well say that treacle 
is, or scaling wax, or barley sugar, 
or putty, or dough, or glass when 
it is hot — ^the little threads of glass 
which men make a]|jp not wires. 
No! ductile means, mag he drawn 
into a wire, and nothing else. 

L. But let me tell you of 
another quality in the metals which 
I have been thinking about all this 
time. Yon may put them in the 
fire, and they will melt. They 
will first become soft;^nd then 
they will be liquid. You ma^ 
make even this sovereign liquid. * 

Ion. But if you put the brim- 
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Stone in the fire it will not be liquid, 
it will make a flame arise. If you 
l)ut in a piece of chalk it will burn 
to a powder. A stone will crack, 
and fly to pieces, and then form a 
powder. , 

M. The Latin word for poured 
out is fusus ; — and these metals, 
because they may be melted in tbc 
fire, and poured out, arc called 
Jusihle. 

Jon. You may say something 
else of tlic sovereign, and of the 
other mctJtJs — they arc all heavy. 
You cannot say tJiis of the sul- 
phur, or of clialk, or fuller’s earth. 
Now, 1 will tell you the qualities 
in the gold which make us call it 
a metal. 

It is opaque ; 

It has a peculiar brightness ; 

It is flexible; 
malleable; 
ductile ; 

fusible ; and • 

heavy. 

M. You have worked very well 
yourselves to discover the metals’ 
qualities ; —now, I will point out 
two or three more. I dare say that 
you have often seen a long rod of 
iron fastened to the steeple of a 
church. This is placed there to<)ro- 
tect the church from lightning. If 
the lightning were near the church 
it would run down mitside it, but it 
would pass Ikro^h the rod to the 
earth. Th^ lightning would pass 
very rapidly from one end of the 
rod to the other, so that the rod 
would be 6aid *‘^to conduct'* it to 
the earth. 

W. Not only will lightning pass 
through iron, mamma, but heat 
will pass through iron, and any 
Other metal, 1 once touched a 
shilling which hod been placed 


I on the hob; it seemed to be full 
of heat. • 

M. Metals arc, therefore, said to 
be co7idiictors of electricity, and 
conductors of heat. But they will 
not only conduct heat: I once saw 
a mutton chop placed in a Dutch 
oven, and put before the tire to be 
cooked; the heat spread out, and 
entered the side of the mutton .chop 
which faced the fire ; but, when 
the heat reached the back of the 
Dutch oven, instead of going 
through it, it seemed to strike 
against it, and then to strike back 
again, just as a ball would, if you 
threw it against a wall. I'hc rays 
of heat bent back again from the 
Dutch oven to the side of the 
mutton chop which was facing the 
oven. * 

L. Yes; and so both sides of the 
chop were cooked. I once saw 
that in tjic kitchen. The cook 
explained it to me, ^nd said that 
the tin reflected the heat. Tin, and 
all metals, reflect heat, but only 
when they are bright. 

W. And they reflect the Ihflit, 
too. I have seen the light from 
tin in carriage lamps, and the light 
reflected on a w'eathercock ! 

M. Then, to-day, we will make 
a lesson on the qualities of metals 
in general. 

Lesson 13. On Metals. 

1. Gold and the other metals are 
a class of minerals. 

2. They are called minerals be- 
cause they are inanimate, and inor- 
ganic. 

3. They are called metals because 
they are opaque, and have a peculiar 
brightness; they are fle^xible, malle- 
able, ductile, fusible, and heavy; they 
are good conductors of electricity, 
good conductors of heat, and good 
reflectors of light and heat. 
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THE ENQMSH TRAVELLEB. 

MANCHESTER. 

L, Papa is waiting for the post; 
but lie will be here soon. 

P. I expected that the postman 
would have brought you a letter 
from a new friend. Another gen- 
tleman has promised to write to 
you. He is a traveller like Mr. 
Young, but he has travelled much 
fartlier; for he has climbed up the 
Pyramids of hlgypt! lie has tra- 
velled over hot deserts, and many 
other strange places, with Turks, 
Egy])tiaus, Arabs, and many 
strange people. The other day, 
when I saw him, he said that he 
liked teaching children, and pro- 
mised to send you an account of 
all the cities he has seen. So, 
while Mr. Young teaches you 
about “old Euj^land,” he will teach 
you some foreign geogra|>hy. 

W, Oh, 1 shall like that, papa! 
but why has not liis letter arrived? 

P. I really cannot say. Wo 
must wait, now, until next Friday, 
and this morning you shall have 
one of Mr. Young’s letters instead. 

Ion. 1 dare say w'C shall like that 
quite as well. 1 like old friends. 
Please let me read the letter to- 
day: 

Mr DEAR Children, — 

1 have copied the sign boards. 
In Manchester, there are not only 
manufacturers of the articles we 
spoke of last week — ^but manufac- 
turers of-— 

Artificial Flowers, Bed-Ticks, Bom- 
bazines, Bed-Quilta, Buttons Baize, 
Cords, Canvass, Cambrics, Calicoes, 
Checks, Crape, Counterpanes, Cloak- 
ings, Carpets, Couch Lace, Cassimeres, < 
Cotton Sheets, Cord, Sewing Cotton, 
Druggetts, Dimity, Diaper, Damask, 
Domestics, Fustians, Fancy Stripes, 
Flannels, Fancy Waistcoatings, Fancy 
Woollens, Flusmngs, Float Gam* 


broons, GingfaRm8,Go1d Thread, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Hat Lining and Trimmings, 
Hats, Hosiery, tlooconetts, India Dimi- 
ties, Kerseys, Lace, Linen, Lostings, 
Moleskins, Muslins, Mouselino de 
Laines, Merinos, Nafikeens, Orleans 
Cloth, Printing Cloth, Power Lou. *' 
Shirtings, Paddings, Pilots, Pillows, 
Parasols, Quiltings, Kihbons, Bugs, 
Satin-tops, Stuffs, Stockings, Saxony 
Cloth, Shirtings, Silk, Sheetings, 
Swnndowns, Satteens, Striped Cot- 
tons, Serges, Sacking, Shalloons, Silk 
Hundkcrcliicfs, Stocks, Snmllwares, 
Shawls, Twist, Twills, Ifuilotte and 
Table Covers, Trouserings, Ticks, 
Union Dowlas, Vitriol, U})hol8ferer8’ 
Trimmings, Velvet Coni, Vclveleens, 
Umbrellas, Waterproof, Worsted, 
Whips, Woollen Cord, &o., Ac. 

Imagine, dear children, what a 
long time it must have taken me to 
copy such a number of boards! — 
and yet there are other factories 
besides these — ^large places where 
st(^m - engines and heavy ma- 
chinery are made. But the chief 
manufacture of this town is that 
of goods made from cotton. I am 
going to look in a book before 1 
write to you again, so that I may 
tell you of the wonderful amount 
of cotton that is made into goods 
every year. 

W^en I had finished copying the 
list from the sign boards, I went to 
see one of the cotton factories. 
After travelling through a few 
streets, I reached tbe^omer of the 
building, and began to count the 
rows of windows. There were the 
windows of the Ist story, 2nd stoiy, 
3rd story — then there was a 4th 
row above; a 5th, 6th, and 7th 
row; and at last, just as high as 
the roof, I saw by looking up, that 
there was an ro^a! Tliink 
of there being eight sets of rooms/ 
one above another; — but, when I 
came nearer to the building, and 
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saw how many windo^vs there were 
in each row — thRt each row was 
really too long for me to count, — 
then I was veiy much surprised, 
indeed — I could only say to myself, 
“what an inhMttse place!” Per- 
haps there were altogether six 
hundred xoindmos with those on the 
other side, but I did not like to 
count them — tlierewcrc too many. 
Then, wiicn I heard the noise of 
the maehinerv inside, and saw the 
smoke whieli" came from the tall 
chimneys#, and thought of the 
hundreds of people employed there 
— “ how wonderful,” 1 thought 
again — “how enormous must be 
the riches of the owners of this 
building!” After a little time I 
noticed that this was not the only 
building, but that there were really 
several other large ones around it, 
all of which belonged to the same 
owners. I hud heard before I 
came, that the factories of these 
owners cost more than a hun(!ircd 
thousand pounds — more than two 
hundred thousand — ah! even more 
than thrm hundred thousand 
pounds! how much money I can- 
not tell you exactly — ^perhaps no- 
body knoAvs. There are more than 
sixteen hundred people employed 
here, and their wages every year, 
amount to ulamt £40,000. '' 

Perhaps you know what a ton 
of coal is ; and you moy have 
noticed how many sacks arc 
brought in,^n order to make up n 
ton ; yet, in this fiictory, the cool 
required for the engine hres every 
year, is 8,000 tons. The ma- 
chinery too, requires attending to; 
all machines require oil — 

W, Y<*s, that is to keep them< 
from rus^jng, and wearing out. 

^ “The yearly amount of oil used 
ip this factory, is no less than 5,000 
gallons.” 

/on. 1 wonder hoAv much that is ! 
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P, You cannot easily think of 
so large a quantity ; *but, suppose 
that you were to fasten the doors 
and windows of our front parlour — 

Ion. Yes, papa. 

P. And then were to fill the 
parlour with oil from the floor to 
the ceiling — then you Avoiild not 
have so much as 5,000 gallons. 

L. That is indeed a great quan- 
tity. 

Besides all this oil, these ma- 
chines consume 5,560lb. of tallow. 

Ion. And, I wonder how much 
it costs the people for candles ! 

P. They do not use candles. 
Bead on, and you will see. 

— “ While the cost of the gas is 
no less than £G00 per annum. I 
had learned all these things before 
I came to sec the place ; and now, 
when I looked at the largo build- 
ings again, — when 1 saw the beams 
of the 'ongines moving up and 
down, — and the wheels, which 
never seemed to be still,- then 1 
thought, *1 will go inside to see 
what they are all doing, and will 
write the children nn acermnt of 
the spinning and wearing of cot- 
ton.’” 

But alas, dear children, 1 Avas 
quite disappointed. After going 
through the gateway, across the 
yard to the counting-house, I saw 
tAVO gentlemen, to whom 1 gave 
my card. I told them that 1 was 
a Scotchman travelling through 
England, and that I was desirous 
of inspecting their cstahlishmcnt 
for the purpose of seeing the manu- 
facture of cotton, when tluy asked 
me if I had brought any letter of 
introduction — and when I told them 
that I had not any, they were very 
polite, hut they would not admit 
me ! 

L. I do not know what he means, 
papa, by “a letter of introduc- 
tion.” 


2nd Week. 
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Drawing. 


CURVED LINES. 

P. We will not, Ion, begin a new 
drawing lesson to-day, for I should 
like to sec how you would copy these 
Sawings witliout any instruction. 

You can draw the square and 
the rectangle very nicely. Most of 
the objects which you have to copy 
are drawn on a square or on a 
rectangle, with dotted lines. 

W. Tlien ICC will first draw them 


with light pencil lines, and will 
draw the curvedglines on then^ 

L. I see ho\v we are to draw the 
large cun^d lines. We are first to 
make ono/es, and draw the lines on 
them. When we (h’aw the waved 
lines, we must first make three 
angles, and then, three curves. 

P. Yes. You may make draw- 
ings to-day without my assistance, 
and bring them to me next week. 
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3rd Week. MONDAY. * Moral Lesson. 


Avoid the beginning of evil” 

]V, If I had been in that boy’s 
place, I know what I would have 
done. 

Jon. Wh.at ? 

IF. I would have gone home to 
my father, and would have asked 
him to write a note to the school- 
master; or, I would have asked 
him to go with me, and beg me 
off. 

L. Ah ! you have never read 
about the Spartans, If you were 
a Spartan boy, you would have 
gone to the schoolmaster, — and 
you would have said, “ Please to 
punish me, I have been playing 
the truant!” This boy Johnny” 
seemed not to know whXt to do. 

Ion. I wonder what he did. 
Here comes papa, I will ask him. 
Good moniing, papa. What did 
Johnny do when he did not want 
to go home, or go to school ? 

lie went to London. You 
.< 5hall have the rest of his histoiy 
in his own words — just as, when 
he was a man, 1 heard him tell it 
to a large class of children — for it 
is a true tale. 

“Ah, dear children,” he said, 
“ ah, 1 was very much frightened 
indeed, when 1 did not know 
whither to go. 

“At last my little sister Mary 
said to me that she would go home 
to our mother, and tell her all about 
it, before father came in to dinner. 

f it she had not been gone many 
nutes, when the gruff man, who 
d-so frightened us, returned. 

I . / “ ‘ Wcel,’ he said to me, ‘ so yare 
L^^'gAvine to ploy the trarnt agen air 


yer ? Ah 1 the measter *11 be arter 
yew ; vor, oy’ll tell un as oy goes 
past the s^hcwl,’ — and then, like a 
rude man, he looked back and 
laughed, and shook his list at me, 
and cried out, ^Oy’ll tell the 
measter, oy oool.* 

“When I heard him say that, I 
was so terrified that I •would not 
stop for my sister to return ; but 
made up mind to go to London. 

“ I had never been in London, 
but I had heard that it w'a.s a 
great place, and a famous ]ilace 
for people who did not want to he 
found out. Just at that moment, 
I heard a noise behind a liedge 
(there was only an old cow there), 
and I was so frightened, that, for- 
getting father, mother, and sister, 
I jRimed down the lane into the 
high road, and ran towards London 
as fast as 1 could. 

“ That is a tnie text, dear chil- 
dren, ^ The sinner llceth when no 
man pursuethl* for I ran very 
hard behind a stage coach, and 
then walked quickly beside a car- 
rier’s cart. As soon as 1 began to 
walk^ slowly, to rest myself, I 
thought I heard the sound of dis- 
tant feet. 1 forgot that it wos 
very unlikely that my master would 
be away from schoo/at that time 
of day ; and, seeing an opening in 
the hedge a little way on, 1 crept 
through and ran across the held 
on the other side of the hedge 
until I was quite out of breath. 

“At last, when 1 could neither hear 
nor see any one, I stopped to rest; 
and then, away I went iflico nioi^ 
across many a field; down muddy* 
lanes ; along the high road again ; 
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passing a village where there was 
u large public-liouse, with several 
horses and carts ontside, and a 
drinking-troagh ; post a large pond, 
and a common, where donkies and 
horses were feeding — past an old 
churcliynrd, dnd grey cliurch — 
through a long avenue of trees — 
past two turnpikes — patt a finger- 
post — over a bridge — through a 
gentleman’s park, which was a 
short cut— past two windmills on 
a hill, which I had seen before me 
for a long time — down hill again, 
and throhgh some large town — 
out of the town again — past a 
large blacksmith’s, and an iron 
foundry, and gunpowder mills, 
and another bridge, and a canal — 
past a line mansion, where there 
were two great gates with stone 
lions on the top — and on again, 
past many more strange places, 
until 1 reached a mile-stone, on 
which I read ‘XI. Miles to 
London ;’ when, hearing a stage 
coach coining, I crept behind 'the 
stone to hide myself. 

“ It was now getting rather dark, 
and when the stage coach had 
passed, I began to eat the slices of 
bread and meat which mother had 
given to Mary and me for our 

[ dinner; then, as I sat thinking 
about all my good friends at 
home, and fancying how unhappy 
they must be, I began to cry, and 
soon alter fell asleep. 

“ When } awoke the next morn- 
ing my limns were stiff with the 
cold, and my clothes and face 
very damp with the dew. I saw 
just before me some smoke from a 
chimney behind some trees, and, 
creeping up to the place, I saw a 
cottage window, which I peeped 
through^ 

^"“How comfortable the inside was! 
There were four children and a 
baby, with their father and mo- 
a4 


ther, enjoying their breakfast be- 
fore a warm tire. I then ventured 
to tup at the glass, meaning to ask 
them how far it w'as to my own 
village ; for although 1 felt very 
much ashamed, I resolved to tell 
these people the truth, and to 
return home. 

“ It would take me a long time, 
dear children, to tell you how kind 
these good people were to me — 
how they rubbed my limbs by the 
fire — how tlic old dog came and 
looked and snilfe«l at me — how the 
children all came round me with 
their spoons and basins of bread 
and milk, and how they all wanted 
to feed me at once. The motlicr, 
who liked to see her children kind, 
allowed each of them to give me 
some food, and then made me a 
large bowlful herself. I have 
often thanked God for sending me 
to such kind people who directed 
me in tl 3 right way again. The 
father, who was a shepherd, talked 
to me very much about my fool- 
ishness, and of the distress I must 
have given my father and mother; 
and after breakfast, when he ha(l 
read the Bible and prayc»l, as he 
always did, he said, that as ho w'as 
going half way to my village for 
some sheep, he would t.-ikc me 
with him. But now, niy limbs were 
so stiff that 1 could not walk, he 
therefore waited for the first mar- 
ket cart which passed, in which he 
laid me, on some clean straw. He 
was then so kind as to go all the 
way home with me, and, before 
the middle of the day, I found 
myself in the arms of my mother, 
who was crying, and heard her 
tell the shepherd that my father 
and the neighbours,' and even my 
little sister Maty, were out search- 
ing for me. 

“The punishment I brought upon 
myself was a very sad one. After 
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lyinjr in bed for some weeks with 
whiit tlie^ doctor called a rheu- 
matic fever, I was allowed to get 
up ; but I have never since been 
able to walk properly. For a long 
time I quite lost the use of my 
limbs, and little Mary used to drag 
me about in a chaise ; and you see, 
dear children, that now I can 
only walk by the help of these 
crutches.” 

P. This, Ion, is the end of his 
story. Do you think you can tell 
me what proverb it illustrates? 

Ion. W e may learn several things 
from it, papa — first, that wicked 
actions bring their own punish- 
ment. 

W. Or we may learn — to avoid 
the beginning of evil. 1 think that 
that is the proverb «which you 
meant to teach us, papa. We may 
learn that it is very easy to begin 
evil, and very hard to stop. 

Wc should avoid thft beginning 
of evil, because we ^cannot see 
what will he the ending. If John 
had only had courage, and had 
said, “No, I will not go to the 
stag-hunt,” he would not have 
fallen into such troubles, and 
perhaps he would never have 
been lame. 

P. That is true. I wished to 
teach you the proverb, “Avoid 
the beginning of evil.” Learn, 
Willie, Lucy, Ion, and Ada, learn 
to have the courage to say no! 


Lenm from God’s word — “ If sin- 
ners entice thee^ consent thou not." 

W. But it is not always easy to 
have courage, papa. I cannot 
always say no to people. 

P, There is, Willie, a right way 
to get it. Cowragt to do right, like 
all other good tilings, comes from 
God. I{ Johnny had remembered 
this text— God seest me," \ 
he would have had courage. 

Ion. The wicked boys hail pow’cr 
to make him play the truant, 
because he was in their presence. 

P. And that text, ■•Ion, w'ould 
have taught him that he was in 
God’s presence t also. Then. God 
w'Oiild have given him courage to 
do right ; and he would have had 
more power than the boys. Shall 
I tell yon why I have taught you 
this proverb? 

L, Yes, dear papa, please. 

P. Because wc are at the begin- 
ning of a new year. I want you 
to see how injportant beginnings 
Ire. Remember that, ns Willie 
said, the beginning of evil is often 
very easy. 

You are, very, very often, begin- 
ning some new" thing— so, learn all 
this year to stop sometimes andask 
yourself, “ What am I beginning?” 

Learn, too, the text, “ Thou God 
seest me,” so that you may in Ilis 
pr&encc have courage to do right, 
and to AVOID the beginning of 

EVIL. 


MORNING. 


Rais’d by thy protecting hand. 
Now before thee, Lonl, we stand ; 
Here renew our humble praise, 
llere devote our future days. 

Numbers since the setting sun 
Have with earthly duties done. 

May our lengthen’d lives proclaim 
Griititude to thy great name. 
Though we cannot think nor say 
What may happen through the day, 


What new dangers may affright, 
What new favours may deligl.t ; 

Yet onThee wo cast our rare, 

For thy will our souls prepare — 

3fay our joys and sorrows prove 
Fledges of thy constant love. 

While temptations throng around^^ 
Watchful may we e’er be found ; » 

And when time with us is o’er, 

Reign with thee for evermore. — u. 0. 
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JJIAMMALS. 

ORDER 2. FOUR-HANDED ANIMALS. 
((luadranw.na,) 

W. Ah, mamma! here is a very 
remarkable picture ! We have 
been looking at it for these ten 
minutes. 

M, And making remarks too, I 
tlare say. 

Jon Is the Chimpanzee going to 
give us the lesson? 

il/. No, I will do it myself. I 
have noticed that when we hold 
any conversation with these lower 
animals, they try to say everything 
in a siiarp funny way, os though 
they were very clever. 

\V. Yes, I like to hear that, 
mamma. 

M. It may be pleasant occasion- 
ally, but not too often. People who 
are always trying to say things 
dilfei’ciitly from anybof^ else, be- 
come very tiresome*. N<i; to-day 
we Mill have some sober talk. 

Kacli of these animals has a 
particular name— why do they re- 
quire ditfci’cnt names? 

Jon. Because they (xre different, 
1 sufqiose.^ The name of an animal 
is Morth something to him. it 
shows that he has certain parts 
which only belong him, and other 
folks M'ho have the same title. 

M. Yes, just as the title M.A. 
shows that a man has so much 
Greek and Latin and mathematics 
in him. — M.A. statnb for Jill that. 

Jon. And just as the name J^ig 
stands for an animal with a long 
snout and dirty habits, but M'ithout 
the habit of chewing the cud. 

Jj. Now let us see why these 
animals in the picture have different 
names. What does each one's 
naiiie “stand lor?” 

W, I know why they all have 
the same name They all have the 


name ** h'our-liandcd Animals.” 
and that name stands for an ani- 
mal with 

fcAir graspers, 
a covering of hair, and 
a muzzip. 

3/. Let us begin by noticing the 
animal sitting above the others, on 
the left hand side, and let us point 
out why it differs from them. 

L. Then we are to compare it 
'with the others. Come, Ada, let 
us look at all of them. 

Ada. 1 see one diff«Aroucc — he 
has longer aims. 

W. Yes ; and the second dif- 
ference is tliat it has no tail. 1 do 
not see any other difference. 

M. 'I'here are others which I 
will point out for you. Thirdly, 
most of the animals in the ]>icture 
have in their cheeks certain bags, 
or pouches, where, if they find 
more food than theyi-an eat, they 
store it up. Ihese rheek-ponrhetf^ 
as^they nre called, are not found 
in this animal. 

W, Poor fellow ; I should think 
that cheek-pouclies must be very 
cunvenient placcv^i. 

3f. Again, fourthly, it not only 
differs from the others in the 
parts of its body, but in its dis- 
position. It is generally grave, 
slowf aud thoughtful in its actions, 
and seldom angiy^, or in a passion. 
This animal is culled an Ate. 

W. Then the M ord Ape stands 
for a four-handed auiitial with 

(1) long arms, 

(2) no tail, 

(3) no chcek-pouches, and 

*(4) a grave, thoughtful, dis- 
position. 

I rememher the names of sonic 
apes — the Chimpanzcc-R-the 
rang Outang. • 

3/. Yes; both thc.se names are 
the names of apes. There is another 
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app in tlic picture, which is an Ou- 
lang Outnng. 

Jon, Here he is, the sober fellow, 
sitting down at the bottom of the 
tree. I wonder why he has such 
a long name. « 

M. The word Ourang is a Ma- 
lay word, meaning rutionql beiuy — 
u man ; and Outang means wild^ 
or of the woods, 

Ij, So that the words “ ourang ou- 
tang ” moan wild man of the woods. 

M, Tins ape at the top of 
the tree is^alled a Gibbon, “ The 
Long-anned Gibbon.” There are 
other apes besides these, but you 
need not learn their names now. 
Willie, love, run and fetch the 
map, that we may point to the 
places wlicrc the apes are found. 

W, Here it is, mamma. 

M. Place your finger on Africa 
—the western side— a little higher 
up, towards the north ; then move 
it on ill a horizontal line towards 
the east. "Whenever 1 stop yo*r 
finger, say the name of the place 
you stop at. 

W, 1 am ready, mamma. Begin, 
please. Western Africa, 

What a long way you arc moving 
iny hand 1 Now we are iu Asia. 
India, 

Malacca, 

Borneo and Sumatra, • 
and odier Eastern islands. 
These are the principal places 
where apes arc found. 

Jon, We Van easily remember 
those places ; let us mark the line 
again. Now, are we to observe 
another animal, mamma? 

M, Yes. Look at the animal 
that is nursing its young one. Is 
it dillcrent from the others? 

W, Ye& I notice that its arms 
rather shorter than its legs. 

M, That is true, so that it is veiy 
difficult for it to walk on all fours. 
It is not made for walking, but for 
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climbing; so it lives up in the trees, 
and delights to spend its time up 
there, instead of on ground. 

Ada, And it has a long tail. 

Ion. And, 3rdly, you said before, 
mamma, that it has cheek-pouches. 
What is its disposition ? 

M. It is very mischievous, and 
cunning also. And again, it has | 
great curiosity. i 

L. Is it not also fond of imita- j 

tion, mamma? { 

M, Yes, and given to stealing ! 

sometimes. i 

W. Ah, I have read an ance- i 

dole I 

M, No, not now, Willie; let us I 
first put down the points by which | 
we know it. It is a four-handed j 
animal, >vith | 

(1) short arms, j 

(2^ a long tail, I 

(3; check-pouches, and ! 

(4) a m^chievons, cunning dis- i 

position, ^&th habits of curiosity ; 
and imitation. 

It is called a Monkey. 

W. Now I will tell you some- . 
thing about monkeys. I once read ; 

an anecdote i 

M. I think there will not be 
time for an anecdote to-day. A\’^e f 
will have the history of tlie inoii- | 
keys, apes, and baboons next w cck. ’ 
A da. What are baboonsf 
W. I suppose that the otlier 
animals iu the picture are called ! 
baboons. Let us sec how many . 
monkeys there are. The old and ' 
young one make two; the one 
swinging on that thin branch ; 
makes three; and this gentleman ‘ 
with whiskers, holding out his j 
hand — he makes four. i 

Ion. And here is another mnn- i 
key beliind this piece of gi*ouiid. j 
Do you see that he has curled his | 
long tail r«*und a branch ? 

Si. This one is called a Spider i 
JMonkey. j 
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Ion. 1 wonder wn;it this j^reat 
black fcllo'^ is. Sec how bad-tcin- 
perod he looks ! he is standing; on 
all four of his legs. Is he a mon- 
key. mamma? 

'M. No; that is a baboon, and so 
are the others which we have not 
noticed. Let us look at them. 

L. Look at the gentleman with 

the stick. 1 think he is looking 
lip to that little monkey bn the top 
branch, to say that if he does not 
come down, he’ll— he’ll 

M. lie will hear of something to 
his advantage — some kind of cor- 
rection which may do him good. 

\V. A id fet*^ it, too, if ho gets 
the stick. 1 see one diltercnce in 
that baboon, mamma— his tail is 
sliort. There are three bab(»ons, I 
think, for they all liave short tails. 

M. That is one difrcrciicc. The 
second ditference is one which I 
must show you. You may know 
a baboon from an ape J because it 
has check-pouches, as tlie monkey 
has. The third difference is, that 
it does not attempt to walk on two 
limbs, as the Chimpanzee and other 
apes do, but it walks gcnorally on 
all fours. 

VV. Th^n 1 suppose that this one 
in the picture is standing upright 
because he is angry. 

M. Yes. Baboons do not live so 
much in the woods, as the apes and 
monkeys do, nor can they climb so 


well. They live principally on the 
ground — inhabiting the rocks and 
mountains. When you rend in 
your UneJe Richard's'^ lattor about 
Gibraltar, 1 dure say v«>u will hear 
of the sugar loaf rock there; and 
of the tribe of baboons (which by 
mistake have been called ajics) 
living on the summit of the ruck. 

Ion. Is there anything else by 
which we may know a baboon, 
mamma? 

M. Yes— by bis bad dispositbrn. 
Baboons arc in uch less tini table than 
the other tribes —so y»fu may say 
of them, 4tbly, they are surly, vi- 
cious, and n(*t very intcdligent, so 
that they cannot easily be tamed. 
I shall liave to tell you sad talcs 
about them next week. Nf>w make 
out the baboon’s description. 

L, I will do it, mamma. 

A Bakoon is an animal with 

fl) a short tail; 

(2) chcck-pouchcs; 

^(3) a habit of walking on all 
fours, rather than climbing; 
/ and 

(4) a surly, snarly disposition, 
which shows thathc has not 
so much intellect as the 
others, for ho cannot ho 
easily tamed. 

M. I will finish the lesson* 
Th^ e are three kinds of four-handed 
animals — Apes, Monkeys, and 
Baboons. 


TUB GLAD SONG OP PEACE. 


The wnr-not6 no more 
Let tbe clarion sound, 

Nor the thundering drum 
Wake battle around. 

For conquest no more 
Let a pa*an be sung, 

Nor the war-shout bo heard 
Loud death-shrieks among. 

But tiie glad song of peace 
Ijet us joyfully sing; 
HeigaU^ JuXy^ 1344. 


With the glad notes of peace 
Let our island home ring. 

Tbe glad song of peace 
Let tbe loud timbrel sound, 
And an echo of peace 
In each bosom be found. 

May the peace song bo heard 
Upon every shore, • ^ 

And the children of earth 
Learn the war-Bong no more 
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THE NOKMAN KINGS. 

WILLIAM RUFUS. 

Old Lanfrano, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was a careful old 
man. He had taught William 
when he was a boy, and had tried 
to make him a good prince. But 
lie knew that he was of a covetous 
and self-willed disposition ; so, 
when William asked for his help, 
he first made him take a solemn 
oath that he would govern well, 
and according to his advice. Wlien 
William did tliis, La n franc called a 
council of the clergy nnd barons, 
proposed to them that he should 
1)0 declared king instead of his 
brother Robert ; and, when no 
one opposed him, he caused Wil- 
liam to be crowned in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

The barons appeared to agree to 
this, but really, in their hearts, 
many of them would rather have 
had Robert for a muster, on afc- 
count of his easy disposition. The 
stern William the Conqueror had 
acted like an absolute monarch, 
and had made them obey him, but 
they hud always said that they 
were independent, and were not 
obliged to do so. So now, they 
thought to themselves, “ This Wil- 
liam Rufus will try to govern us 
as his father did; we would rather 
have for our king the generous, 
open-hearted, and brave prince 
Robert.” *- 

L, Why lyas William called 
Hu/iis, papa? 

He was so called on account 
of his red hair. Rufus did not 
long keep his crown in peace. You 
may remember Odo, the brother 
of William the Conqueror, who 
been lh;pt in prison until Wil> 

^ Bkim’s death. He, with a party of 
barons, declared that Rol^rt was 
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the eldest son, and should be king; 
and that Rufus had r5o right to 
the English crown, even if his fa- 
ther had given it to him. These 
barons, therefore, shut themselves 
up in their castles, called in their 
knights and vassals, and prepared 
for war. The castles of revensey 
and Rochester were seized by Odo 
and another nobleman, who, with 
the barons, waited for Robert to 
put himself at their head. Robert, 
however, was a long while coming 
from Normandy ; his indolent dis- 
position led him to make many 
delays, and to squander his money 
away in idle expenses. During 
this time the active W^illiam did 
all in his power to gain the good 
will of the Saxons. He promised 
that they should have pennission 
to hunt in the royal forests; he 
raised many Saxon people to jdnees 
of honour ;*and, with crafty words, 
he told tlkim to stand by him 
against their hated Noi'inan hnh. 

So active was William, that he 
found himself at the head of a large 
army before his brother arrived. 
He caused Odo, arid most of the 
barons to surrender, banished 
many of them from the kingdom, 
and thus put an end to the con- 
spiracy. 

I do not think that the dark pic- 
ture 1 shall give you of William’s 
character will teach you much 
good. As soon as he was free from 
danger, he began to follow the 
example of his father, and give 
way to his bad passions. His 
great fault was covetousness, and 
as soon as his good tutor Lanfranc 
was* dead, he began all kinds of 
'wickedness. 

On the death of Lanfranc, the 
archbishopric of Canterbury wa.s 
vacant. William not only seized 
on the money which belonged to 
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tliat office, but on the revenue of 
many otficr bishoprics. When an 
abbot died, ne openly put to sale 
the. abbey lands, and the vacant 
office. These proceedings of course 
caused great munnurs and indig- 
nation amongst the clergy. 

William next thought that he 
would like to have the dukedom 
of Normandy, as well as the king- 
dom of England. He therefore 
begnn a war with his brother 
Robert, but was compelled to 
make peace, by the King of 
France. 

On returning to England, Wil- 
liam continued bis covetous and 
cruel course. He increased the 
taxes of the people so much, that, 
as one of the history books says, 
ho, not only fleeced them, which 
means taking off their wool, but 
he fiayeil them, which means taking 
off their skins. He then made 
another attempt to saize his 
brother’s dukedom of Normandy ; 
— for Robert, I have read, was so 
idle, that he would lie in bed for 
two or three days, while his ser- 
vants plundered him of his money, 
and even of his clothes. William 
was however stopped in this enter- 
prise — and soon after his brother 
Robert, wishing to set out to the 
Holy Land on the Crusades, sold 
liim his dukedom for 10,000 merks. 

ir. What is a merk, papa? 

P, A merk was a piece of money 
worth about as much as 13s. 4d. 

L. Rut where could William get 
so much money from? 

P, From the people. lie robbed 
them in the most violent manner. 
He even shocked them by robbing 
the convents, forcing the nuns to 
melt their gold, and silver, and 
plate, to pay what he called their 
sharei And William did all Ibis 
cruelty and wickedness, only that 
he might be able to say before he 

died, that he governed both Eng- 
land and Normandy. • 

A short time after, the Earl of 
Poictkrs offered to sell him all his 
dominions, without once consi- 
dering whether his unhappy people 
would like to be thif!^ disposed of. 
This offer also William accepted, 
and was pfe})uring a fleet of ships 
with troops to take possession, — 
when God, whoso providence wo 
spoke of in the last lesson, stopped 
him. His power said, “ Thou shalt 
go no farther.” Willl.-im happened 
to be hunting in the new fl>rcst, 
when a gentleman, named Sir 
Walter I'yrrel, who was with hinj, 
shot at a stag. The arrow struck 
one of the trees instead, and bound- 
ing in an opposite direction, entered 
the body of the king, and killed 
him. Sir Walter being frightened 
at the accident, put s]>urs to his 
horse, and set out with the other 
warriors to the Holy Land. This 
hii]mened in the year 1100. 

So did God send his mighty 
messenger, Death, to end the wick- 
edness of William. His providence 
visited the sins of the father upon 
the son who had followed his 
steps. Perhaps this tree was one 
of the ve^ first trees which Wil- 
liam the Conqueror had planted 
with (g) much cruelty. He did not 
think, when he planted it, that 
from thence God would send the 
arrow to kill bis favourite son. 

Now that you have Ijpard of the 
king, let us look back at the peo^ 
pie. There are a few points worth 
noticing in this reign. 1st, The 
people gained power, and some 
relief from the oppressions of the 
nobles. Did you notice how this 
happened? 

L. I did, papa. The yng aq^ 
the nobles quarrelled, so the pco- ? 
pie — the Saxons— gained the ad- 
vantage, for the king was obliged 
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to help them, so as to get their 
holp. 

P. Yes. And you will soon see 
that they gained more power in 
this way. The parties who quarrel 
are generally the losers. 

I’ll tell you Boinethiii" of the 
customs of the people. They had 
taken into their heads tfle idea that 
long toes to their shoes were very 
ornaniontnl — very. So they used 
to wear toes of enormous length, 
ending in a point. On this point 
they would iix a silver ornament, 
like the Ijcak of a bird, and then 
would fasten it by gold or silver 
chains to their knees. 

Ion. How ridiculous they must 
have looked ! 

P. They did not think so — it 
was the fashion. They did not 
look so ridiculous as we should 
appear to them if they saw us. If 
one of our ancestors saw me, how 
he would stare at my lint! lie 
would say, “ What do you wea” a 
drum on your head for? Why do 
you wear a collar on your coat, like 
a horse’s ? Why, you are wcaringtwo 
tails, and look like a water wag- tail. 
What very ridiculous fashions !” 

The clergy in William’s time 
'disliked these long toes. They 
declared that it was contradictory 
to the Scripture, which .«inys that 
no man can add a cubit to his 
stature ; and they held meetings 
about it, tiying to put down the 
fashion ; bpt it was all to no pur- 
pose. The clei^y had influence 
enough to send thousands upon 
thousands of men to give up their 
fortunes and lives in the Holy Land, 
but they could not make people 
give up the fashions! The Norman 
courtiers, also, thought it was good 
myjfi wearv’ong hair and curly locks ; 
• bi^t the archbishop, with his ser- 
mons, persuaded them to crop their 
j hair again. 
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The people in this reign were 
still very supcrstitio^is. When 
two men quarrelled, instead of 
sitting down to decide who was 
right by using their judgments, 
they made use of their swords! 
The two men would fight, and the 
one who was conquered was de- 
clared to be in the wrong. Once, 
a knight called Bainard accused 
a certain count of conspiracy : the 
count denied the charge, and, 
therefore, in the presence of the 
king, the two men mounted on 
horses and fought until Bainard 
was conquered ; he was then said 
to have told a lie, and was i)un- 
ished by liaving his eyes put out. 

Another event in this reign was 
the building of London Bridge — the 
river Thames had swelled very 
much, and was so full of water that 
it made a great flood which swept 
away the old bridge. William 
thcrcforcjjbuilt a new one of wood, 
and paid for it by making a new tax. 

Ue also built a wall round the 
tower of London, and built West- 
minster Hall, a large and beautiful 
building, not far from Westminster 
Bridge. The next year, William 
held his Christmas feast in it. You 
have read in Mr. Young’s letters of 
the ancient city, “ Bonny Carlisle.” 
This city, which had been laid in 
ruins 20*0 years beforeby the Danes, 
was at last re-built by William. 

So, dear children, you see that 
even a bad man may do some good. 
Perhaps there has never been any 
man in this world who lias not done 
a little good. Even the covetous 
William was celebrated for his taste 
and skill in architecture. 

W. Shall we make a lesson about 
him, papa? 

No, not until next lyeck; 
when we shall have some talk 
about the Ousodies—the greatest 
event of William Rufus’s time. 
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GOlTD (Continued), 

ir. Fleasc, maminii, do not be- 
gin the lesson on gold with its 
qualities, but let us have its hia- 
ton/ first. 

JI. Very well : listen. When I 
was much younger than I am now, 
1 used to read in Mungo Park*s 
Travels the hi<tory of the gold- 
washing in Africa, and this is what 
1 remember: — 

In the hot tropical countries, 
there sometimes come dark and 
rainy days. Yes, black and heavy 
clouds come rolling on; and burst- 
ing, they pour down incessant rain. 
The ruin continues for u long time, 
until it forms heavy streams and 
torrents of water, which rush down 
the mountains and swell the rivers. 
This long time of rain is culled *Hhe 
rainy season.” 

When the rainy scasoi| is over, 
and the swelling rivers arc calm, 
und the bright clear days have 
come again, then do the negroes 
go out to collect the gold which is 
sup))oscd to have been wiished 
dow'ii from tlve mountains. 

About the beginning of Decem- 
ber they start, — a large party of 
black men and w'omcn, under the 
command of a chief. Each per- 
son takes w ith him several hollow 
shells of a plant resembling a 
gourd ; these he calls his rah- 
bushes (they are much used in hot 
countries for holding liquids); they 
also take a hoe, or a spade, for 
digging in the sands; and a few 
quills, in which to put the grains 
of gold. 

When they reach the foot of a 
mountain, some of the negroes, 
standing on the shores of the river, 
begin to wash the fine sand which 
has been swept on by the force of 
the current to a great distance 


from the mountain: this san^ 
only contains small grains. But 
those who wMit to gain greater 
prizes proceed higher up the moun- 
tain, wiicre only lar^m stones have 
been left by the force of the cur- 
rent, und amongst these they often 
find large tfleccs of metal. 

In the dry season, w'hcn the 
natives do not search near the 
rivers, they dig a pit in the ground, 
and then wash two or three cala- 
bashfiils of earth on spot, by 
way of experiment, to sec whether 
it contains any mctal.f* If they 
do not see any, they dig again 
until they reacli a stratum of earth 
which docs contain it. The soil 
that generally contains gold is a 
line reddish sand with small black 
s])ecks. 

Ion, But, mamma, I do not un- 
derstand how they wash the gold. 

M, 1 will tell you. 

The women hold the cala- 
basnes,in which the men put sand 
01 clay. They are then tilled upw'ith 
watciv and tlie women, shaking the 
calabashes, manage very dexter- 
oualy to shake out only the earth 
and clay. Aresh water is continu- 
ally added, and shaken out again 
w'ith tlie clay, until nothing is left 
but tiio sand and gold. Tiiis sand 
is then mixed with fresh water, 
while the natives carefully examine 
it, and pick out the golden grains. 

As they collect this (gild it is put 
into the quills, which are stopped 
up with pieces of cotton, 'i'he 
party of n.atives must, 1 think, 
have a singular appearance as they 
return home with their quills of 
gold hanging round their necks. 
Some of the very rich ncgrosscs 
keep these quills, and wev' tbein^ 
ornaments in their hair. When full ^ 
dressed, many Of them have upon 
their persons earrings and brace- I 
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lets of massive gold, worth alto- 
gether from fifty to eighty pounds I 

L. What do the poor negroes do 
with their gold, mamma? 

M, They sell it. I told you once 
how valuahle is in hot coun- 
tries; there are merchants who 
travel through those parts, and 
make exchanges of salt and other 
commodities for the gold. 

W. Is gold found in Europe, 
mamma? 

M, Yes, I have read somewhere 
of the mii^rnble half-naked gipsies 
of Hungary (you may look for 
that counAy on your map). These 
gipsies wander over the mountains, 
where they find gold, sometimes 
in grains and sometimes in lumps. 
The principal gold of Europe is, 
however, found in themtnss of Hun- 
gary. In these mines there liave 
been “veins ” of gold 120 feet thick 
—there are altogether about forty 
mines in that country, producing 
annually 50,000 ounces. ^ 

Gold has also been ^ found in 
Great Britain. It has been found 
in the hills of Scotland, and in 
Cornwall; and, in the book from 
which I learned this, I read that not 
many years ago, a thoAand ounces 
were found in the county of Wick- 
low, in Ireland. 

L, Is gold procured from Asia, 
mamma? 

M. Yes, from Asia, also in In- 
dia, and other parts, particularly 
in the nortl^f Kussia. 

Ion, And in America, too ? 

^ M, Yes. far the greater por- 
tion is found in America. In the 
countries of Brazil and Mexico— 
but lately a very large quantity 
has been brought from another part. 

W, You mean California. 
JE^pa reo^ about that countiy in 
iwe newspapers. 

M, In America, gold is found in 
different states — sometimes in 
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grains, sometimes in lumps, and 
again in large veins, m the mines 
— veins which are even larger than 
the veins in Hungaiy. Sometimes 
it is found embedded in quartz. 

W, But, mamma, if men go on 
procuring gold every year from all 
parts of the world, what a qiian- 
I tity there will be in time. Why, 
there will be so much gold that 
there will be too many sovereigns 
— sovereigns will be as plentiful as 
farthings. 

M. It is true, Willie, that the 
quantity in use is always increasing, 
for, gold does not rust, or perish. 
Yet the supply docs not seem to 
be too great. When there are wars, 
and countries are invaded by ene- 
mies, money and articles of gold 
are often concealed under ground — 
perhaps the owner sometimes dies 
without informing any one of what 
he has done, and thus the hidden 
articles a(3 lost. Often, too, ships 
which convey gold — merchant ships 
and others — are wrecked, and in 
this way many vciy large simis of 
money are lost. Again : a quan- 
tity of gold is always being em- 
ployed in gilding an/1 in plating 
goods; this is in time destroyed. 

i. Gold, mamma, is used for 
many purposes besides money ? 

M. Yes. Let us now talk of the 
uses of gold. 

W. I know ong of the uses — ^it 
is used to make gilt. I once bough t 
a book of leaf gold. 

Jon, And I once went with papa 
to a gold-beater's, where I saw 
some men making gilt. A man 
showed me a little grain, about os 
large as a pin's head. “ There, 
master," he said, “ that will make 
a piece of gilt as broad as these 
three books — fifty square inchps!" 

Then I saw how it was done. 
First, I saw a piece of gold put into 
a mill, and rolled vciy hard be- 
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tween two Steel rollers until it metal buttons are rendered .veiy 
made a long strip, like a piece of bright, and are then washed ov^ 
broad tape. It was then cut into with the liquid gold, 
square pieces, which were placed L, Then, mamma, gilt buttons 
between pieces of fine calf-skin, aiie not covered with real gold, but 
and beaten. The gold was beaten with gold and merciy‘7. 
thinner and thinner in several M» No, there is only the pure 
skins, until at last it was placed gold on them. The mercury is 
between square pieces of a fine separated ffom it in this way : — the 
skin called gold-beaters* skin. newly gilt buttons are placed in an 

1 cannot tell yon hdw many oven, the heat of which causes the 
times the gold was beaten out to mereniy' to leave the buttons, and 
the full size of the skin, and cut to rise in the form of vapour, 
into smaller pieces, which were This process is vciy economical 
beaten to the full size again, and — not a particle of gold is lost. I 
thus made thinner. At Iasi;, when have read that five grains of gold 
it was of the proper thinness, it was will gild one hundred and forty- 
placed in books oipaper^ the leaves four buttons of an inch diameter, 
of which were covered with red L, Is the gilt put on our cups 
ochre^ to prevent the gilt from and saucei's in the same w'ay, 
sticking to them. mamma? 

\V, And I have seen the paint- M, Yes, very nearly. The gilt 
ers use those books. Once a man is prepared in another way : the 
was painting a sign-board ; he gold leaf is grounded into a fine 
painted large letters wjjh sticky powder and mixed with gnm water 
stiif}' called gold size; then he — tfie dried cakes of gold thus 
opened the book, and pressed the made are preserved in shells, and 
gilt on the letters. called shell gold. This shell gold 

But, mamma, I have seen gilt is used with a brush and with wa- 
Imttom ; I should think that the ter, and the pattern is painted on 
gold leaf would hardly stick to the the cup, just ns you would paint 
metal. upon paper.^ It is then fixed on the 

M. No. Buttons are gilded in a cup by heat, being baked in a kiln, 
very different way. The gold is We will finish onr lesson on gold 
first dissolved in mercuiy; the nextav'cck. 


DAYBREAK. 

See the day begins to break, 

And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtle fire ; the wind blows cold 
While the rooming doth unfold ; 
Now the birds begin to rouse, 

And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps to get him nuts and fruit ; 
The enrl.v lark, that erst was mute, 
Carols in the rising day 
Many a note and many a lay. 






3rd Week. FSISAT. Toreign Geography. 


I THE FOKEIGN TR.VVELLEK. 


P, T have brought you the letter 
of the frieiiti whom I spoke of last 
week. Luey^miiy read it. 

/>. Thank you, papa— I will. 

My oisak (’iiiLiiiiKX, — 

You would like to go to foreign 
coumrie.s. It is very delightful to 
see. new places every day, and to 
think to yoJirself, “ What shall 1 
see next'/’* Now, I learned Geo- 
gnipliy ht school— tlie geography 
of Kurope— the names of all the 
kingdoni.s, and of the capital towns, 
with the names of the principal 
rivers and mountains; the.se I said 
out of book to my master per- 
fectly; hut after a year or two I 
forgot nearly all of them. Since 
then I have found a better way to 
rememher them — a fanioua plan : 
/ hava hven to see the places^ and 
that is a very ditrcreiit wjiy from 
“learning out of book,” ft>r I 
remember all the names perfectly. 

IV. Yes, of course; so could I 
if I had been there. 

The reason of my remember- 
ing the names so easily, is this : 
I have seen many thing^^ in each 
of the towns, so that I cannot 
easily forget them; and when I 
begin to think of a place, I am 
sure to rcinember the name along 
with it. 

W. So can I do that. When 
wo were 'lit boarding-school, and 
came home on a stage coach, I 
remembered the name of every 
town iliatw'c pas.sed through. 

So, dear children, as your papa 
has been telling me that he wishes 
you to learn the geography of 
^ireigi^ lands, I have been think- 
ing that 1 will go over my journeys 
again, aiul will take yon with me. 
I camn t take you to tlic real 
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places, but I will try and describe 
them to yon, so that you may see 
them in your imagination a.s 
clearly as if you bad been there 
with me. 

My first travels were in the 
south of Europe, across the Medi- 
terranean Sea, to Egypt, and 
the river Nile. Suppose that 
you get your maps, an<l point 
w'ith year fingers to the following 
places ; — 

LisnoN. Athens. 

Cadiz. Cohintu. 

Seville. Smyrna. 

Cordova. Constantinople. 
Madrid. Alexandria. 

Gipraltar. Cairo. 

Malta. The Pyramids. 

Make a line from one place to 
another, and you will then mark 
pretty nearly the line of my 
journey^ 

These arc the place.s I v isited 
when going to Egypt; after ue 
have seen them, ycni shall learn of 
the countries in EtiROPE through 
w’hicli I returned — of Syracuse in 
Sicily, Mount Etnji, Mount Vesu- 
vius and Naples, Koine, the Alps, 
and the river Kliinc. 

To-morrow morning I am goii'g 
on board ship to Brazil, whii h is 
on the western side of the world ; 
and, when you have read all my 
letters on Europe (for I have left 
them with your papa), I mean to 
give you the full particulars of my 
voyage to the western side of the 
w'orld. I shall travel over th<‘, 
principal parts of America and 
the West Indies. 

Your papa has, I know, a bro- 
ther who has been for two or there 
years in Australia; and if you 
can persuade him to write j’ou an 
account of that ]>art of the worhl, 
and then can find some gentleman 
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^\}io has travelled in India and 
Pei-sia, and the sunny countries 
und i.slnnds*of Asia, 1 think that 
shall make you a complete 
account of the principal countries 
in the world — a long account 
which shall last you three or four 
jenrs. 

U'. I quite agree to that, and 
we will undertake to read it; so 
begin, Lucy. 

L. Autumn comeJt jovial an** 

A man of the name of Thom- 
son, a poet, wrote those words; 
and a year or two ago, dear chil- 
dren, relying upon his words ns 
being (juitc true, 1 jumped out of 
bed at the peep of day, e^'peeting 
to behold the neighbouring chim- 
ney-pots looking red and jimal 
with the rosy light of the sun. 
lint let me advise you not always to 
depend upon a poet, or any other 
man — for, there w’as nothing at all 
jovial in the aspect of thinp. The 
cliiinney-pots were bhn^ing each 
tiiliers* faces with the smoke from 
the' kitchen fires— and the sun, ns 
though he were ashamed to look 
at such diity work, hid his sad face 
behind a dark and thundery cloud. 

“ Not a vciy pleasant morning 
for the beginning of one's travels,” 
I thtmght; but a traveller’s soul 
must be above such trifling things. 
So I dressed myself quickly, rang 
the bell for breakfast, and then 
completed my knapsack. 

You should have seen me with 
my Macintosh, cnr|)ct-bag, and 
portmanteau, as I stepped out of 
a cab into the station of the South 
'Western llailway at Vauxhall, 
You should have seen how we j 
rattled along to Southampton, j 
You should have heard the shriek j 


of' delight which the engine gave 
when the sun burst forth aiujl 
brightened the day. You should 
have heard thq poor engine's shriek 
when he found he had to go 
through a dark tunnel. What a 
self-important nois« that engine 
made at the last, when he let od' 
the stcamf and left tlic carriages 
to run alone to the end of their 
journey. 

You should have scon me, too, 
with my meny face as, an hour 
afterwards, I walked the dock of 
the good ship Monttvs ^, — and ns 
we floated over the placid South- 
ampton Water. You should have 
seen the faces of iny fe]Iow-])a«;- 
sengers “ns merry ns. a mtimagc 
bell.” But, ah, when we reached 
the English Channel, ami rode 
over the rough sea !— ah, at the 
sight of that dreary prospect, you 
should have seen their grave and 
anxious looks, and faces “ sicklicd 
o’er with care!” Then, one by one 
th^y dived to tlieir cabins below to 
give vent to the feelings they found 
it impossible to smother. 

Verr soon, 1 too went down to 
join tne anluscmcnts of my com- 
panions, — but 1 do not like* to tell 
you what they were; 1 only know 
that I lay — somew here — for a day 
or two, and on a couch for a day 
or two longer— when T happened 
to find in a book u song and some 
music, which I have copied. It 
will make a day’s lesson for you if 
you will Icam the woffis carefully, 
and hing them nicely. You shall 
hear how 1 got better in my next 
letter. 

I am, dear children, 

Your aflcctionute friend, 
Uncle Richard. 
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Onward ! onward ! Alpine summits 
Lift their heads towards the sk7; 

We must pierce the clouds above themi 
Commune with the Lord on high. 

Snows and ^Aclers stretch around us; 
Caution I for the path Is steep : 

One false step might hurl you downwards, 
Far into the fearful deep. 

Past the Alps, the air is balmy, 

Trellised vines and flg-trees grow ; 

Deep blue skiea— Italian sunshfne~ 

Oh, we feel its kindling glow! 

And I pluck the ancient olive, 

FrabitCi old of love and peace ; 

But a sorrow gathers o’er me, 

When will Popish thraldom cease ? 


Statues of the Yirgin Mary. 

Rise around us everywhere; 

Te dead bones are people kneeling, 

Unto stones they lift their prayer* 
Then I thought of mine own country, - 
And I inly blessed the Lord 
I was bom in land of Bibles, 

'Mid the teaching of His word. 

Thus, dear children-, I’ve been roaming, 
Travellers’ tales well pleased I tell; 
But, to good Old England coming. 
Thankful thoughts within me swell; 
Bing we then a song of gladness. 

Unto Ood, who placed our birth 
In our highly-favoured island— 
Happiest land of all the earth. 
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Hold fast that which is good'^ 

Poor Jessy! She clung to 
the arm of her elder sister ; and, 
turning her face from the 'window, 
she hid* her trembling head in her 
sister*s bosom, while the flood of 
tears which had gushed from her 
swollen eyes since the morning, 
now broke out afresh. 

Poor Maiy ! Her pale face wore 
a calm, submissive look ; but she 
had been talking to God, the 
Pathcr of the amictcd, and the 
thought that He was with them in 
their lonely room, was her strong* 
hold and hope. Still there came 
now and then a tear, and many a 
deep sigh, as she tried to comfort 
her sister. • 

Liston to the tale of Jessy and 
Mair Grey. 

Their mother had died when 
they were both infants ; and their 
kind, loving father, the school- 
master of the town- after years of 
trouble, illness, and debt, had left 
this world for a better one a 
few days auo,' having just given 
his two girls in charTO to their 
only relation, an old bachelor 
uncle. 

Both had just seen a sad and 
mournful sight. Between the 
drnwn-down blind and the panes 
of a w'indow, they had been look- 
ing for some time, with earor eves, 
at the cofiin of their dead father, 
which had just left the house. 

Jessy, who had been her father's 
pet child, felt that the world was 
empty now, and sobbed more at 
the hopeless thought; but Maiy, 
remembering that her father hM 


always loved God, Telt that earth 
was now made nearer to heaven. 
She felt tlTat he and their mother 
were dwelling there; and they 
made heaven dearer to her. . She 
thought of them very often now. 
They had taught her the spirit of 
love and kindness. 'J'liey had 
tadght her to do what was good 
I and right. So now she forgot her 
father’s corpse, she only seemed to 
see his spirit ; and it seemed to 
I say to her, “ Go to God ! go very 
often! keep close to Him; then 
I will He teach you more of His 
love, which will make you strong 
and able to hold fast' that whidi 
is good** 

Here were two more orphans 
alqpe in the world — alone, to 
struggle without help. They had 
not much wealth; all they had 
was three sovereigns. No, 1 had 
forgotten — that was not all; they 
had something** which .you could 
not handle or touch like the gold: 
it was only a desire. Both of them 
had a desire within them w'hich 
theiriather had planted, and which 
had grown up very strong. It was 
^the desire to hold fast that 
Vhich is good. You could not 
see such a thing, or haiidle it; but 
ah, it was worth more than the 
sovereigns ! 

“Come, Jessy, love!” said her 
sister, “ let me comfort you. Did 
not our father say that 1 was to 
try and comfort yon, and take care 
of you?” 

“But how can yon, Mo^?” shmA 
Jessy; “yon are only fourteen 
years old !” 

“1 can., my dear Jessy; you 
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are nearly twelve years old now, 
aid we are both strong— we will 
help each other.” 

*‘Bnt we shall have to work 
and earn our own bread. How 
shall we do that ?” 

“God will find a way for us, 
Jessy; but we shall have to ’do 
more than that. Why Sihould we 
live only for the sake of getting 
bread? What do we get bread 
for?” 

“That we may eat and live, of 
course,” s^id Jessy. 

“ Then you want to live on pur- 
pose that you may livef” 

“Yes, live and be happy; that 
is something: and then, die.” 

“Is that all, Jessy? Let me 
tell you something else. If you 
live on purpose to be happy, you 
will never get happiness.” 

“ That is very strange.” 

“I will explain it to you, Jessiy. 
Do you not remember our dear 
father’s school ? I remember w|i^cn 
he said that I might help him to teach 
for a few days. He showed me, 
written on a board, a list of the 
boys’ studies. There was so much 
Latin, s^ much^ spelling, geo- 
graphy, history, and granunar ; 
* but,’ he said, * there is something 
else which is not written on the 
board : it is much harder to^tcach 
than these things — it is called the 
spfVtV o/'lovb. 

“‘When these great boys came 
into my. ^ool, they were often 
veiy rude; they would laugh at 
eacn othei^s troubles — they would 
call- each other ill names^they 
would, make rude noises in the 
streets, without minding whether 
they pleased other people or not— 
they did not care to be early at 
l^.^Ari iool. csr to try and do all things 
^ well, and to please me. But now 


look at them, Mary! — they are 
quiet, good boys, who try always 
to do these things. They leanied 
to do 80 by learning the^irit of love. 
Love, Mary,* our father said, 
‘teaches selfish boys to be gene- 
rous-rude boys to be gentle — 
unfeeling boys to be kind— proud 
boys to be humble — deceitful boys 
to be honest ; it m.akes unhappy 
ill-tempered boys to feel very 
{oyfuk Love makes happiness all 
through the world.* 

“Then, Jessy, our dear father ; 
told me that this spirit of love j 
was only another name for the I 
Spirit or God. ‘Yor,’ he said, | 
‘ God is love : and God has said, 
By this shall men know that ye 
are my disciples, that ye love one 
another.* 

“ Think, dear Jessy, what a good 
thing it will be if we can teach this 
spirit of love as our father did. That 
will be something to live for ! We 
will learti this spirit from God, 
and teach it to those who will 
become men.” 

“ I think,” Jessy said, “ that I 
should be very happy if I could 
always do that — more happy than 

if I lived for the sake of’* but 

just at this moment their unde re- 
turned from the funeral, and en tcred . 
the room with the undertaker. 

Not a tear or sign of sorrow was 
seen in their uncle’s hard features. 

“ What a damp, drizzly day it is I” 
he said, going up to the fire, and 
stirring it. “Come, girls, don’t 
stand still. Bun, Jess, and fetch 
me a jug of hot water, two tum- 
blers, and a spoon^;” and, as he 
laid upon the table a box of cigars 
and a bottle containing brandy, he 
tunied to Mary, and told her to 
bring up the tea in less than half 
an hour. 
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4th We^ TUESOAT. ' Hatoral Eittory. 

]^AMMALS. I (br several hundred miles togetUhr 

ORDER 2. FOUR-HANDED ANIMALS. I without touchuig th^ earth ! 

(Qjubodmtmna.) They dance dong these forests, 

M, How many kinds of four- not only climbing and swinging 
habded animals did I mention last with their hands, but also with 
week? their tails. These *monkeys even 

\V. Three kinds, mamma: — the use their tails as hands : the end 
Apes, the Monkeys, and the of the tdl is not covered with 
Baboons. hair, but with a thin shin ; and it 

M. These are the four-handed has great power of feeling. They 
animals living in the old woHd. are said to introduce the end of 
W, What is the old world, the tail into the cracks and the 
mamma? hollow places in the tr^s, for the 

ion. l)on*t you know that, purpose of hooking out eggs or 
Willie? The old world is that other substances, 
part of the world which was known In the drawing of last week, the 
before America was discovered. monkey who has curled his tail 

L, Yes. Europe, Asia, and round the branch of a tree is called 

Africa, are the old world. a Spider Monkey, There are also 

M. Besides the four-handed what are called the Howling 
animals we spoke of last Tuesday, Monkeys^ who live together in 
there is another and different race |^troops. They wait until thedark- 
of monkeys in the new world. ness of the night comes, or the 

There is also a third race of blackness nf the heavy clouds 
these animals, differing^from the w]|ich plecede the hurricane, and 
other two races, and found in the then, from some dark place, the 
island of Madagascar. These are whole troop of them, without mind- 
called ing their “sharps” or “flats,” or 

The Lemurs I cannot stop to anything else whatever, send forth 
describe to you, but we may talk a an endless variety of horribly dis- 
little of the monkeys of the new cordant sounds, 
world. If you look at your map, W. Just as the Tom cats do in 
you may easily find the group of the night, I suppose? 
islands between North and South Jf.aPerhaps in the same style, 
America, which you know are only much louder. Travellers 
called the West Indies, The who have heard them in the dis- 
moiikeys live not only in these tance have described their howling 
islands, but in the northern past as havi^ an astounding effect, 
of South America. L, What do they eat, mamma? 

1 know a gentleman who has M, The fruits of the trees, grain, 
been to that part of Amcnca. He eggs, and insects. I have heard 
has seen the great forests there, that they catch the scorpioM, and 
where the towering trees grow are particularly clever in nipping 
thickly together, covering vast out their stings before eating them, 
plains. These forests have only a Another tribe of these monkeys are 
few ppenings, caused by some Weeping Monkeys, , 

stream flowing between. Here also the Fox-tailed Monkey, the ‘ 
the monkeys, who live entirely on Squirrel Monkey, and others, 
the trees, might pass along the tops W. And now, mamma, please 
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tdl US somethiug about those of 
the old world. 

3/. We will not stop, Willie, 
to describe the habits of the dan- 
gerous and surly Baboons. You 
can read about them in one of 
your other books. The Chimpan- 
zee has told YOU something about 
the Apes. Let us talk a little 
about the Monkeys. 

The head-qnarkrs of the Mon- 
keys are in the forests of Africa. 
There are found swarms of beau- 
tiful silky-haired Monkeys, some 
of them marked by riqgs of dif- 
ferent shades. I might give a 
rather disgraceful account of some 
of their proceedings. Not only 
these monkeys, and the apes, but 
all monkeys, are apt to steal the 
sugar-cane, to help themselves out 
of the rice-fields, and to take many 
other things which do not bclongl 
to them. At the same time, they 
keep a sharp look-out ^r tigers, 
leopards, or boa constrictors, t'ho 
are apt to steal rather suddenly upon 
them. I have found an account 
in Chambtrs*^ Edinburgh Journal^ 
written bv a gentleman from India, 
whidi I think will amuse you very 
much. You may read it : 

HOW WB BBRVBD OUT TBB MONKBTS. 

<<Tbe monkeys and I soon bigan to 
wage bitter war on each other. The 
cause of war was a field of sugar-cane I 
had planted in the newly-cleared jun- 
gle. * Bve^ beast of the field ’ seemed 
leagued agunst this deroted patch of 
sugor-cane. ' The wild elephant come 
and browsed in it — the jungle hogs 
rooted it up and munched it at their 
leiBui#-the jackals gnawed the stalks 
into squash — and the wild deer ate the 
tops of the young plants. Against all 
these marauders there was an obvious 
^^,,ipnedyv»‘to build a stout fence round 
^ oana-field . This was done acoord- 
ingly, and a deep trench dug outside, 
even the wild elephant did not 
deem it prudent to cross. 
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**The wild liogs came and inspected 
the trench and the palisades beyond. 
A bristly old tusker was observed 
taking a survey of the defences, but 
after mature deliberation, be gave two 
short grunts, the porcine, 1 imagiaed, 
for ^ no go,’ and ^ook himself off at a 
round trot, to pay a visit to my neigh- 
bour,' llam Ghundcr, and inquire how 
his little plot of sweet yams was com- 
ing on. The jackals sniffed at every 
crevice, and determined to wait a bit ; 
but the monkeys laughed the whole 
entrenchment to scorn. Day after day 
was I doomed to behold my canes de- 
voured as fast as they ripened by troops 
of jubilant monkeys. Flesh and blood 
could stand this no longer, and so ‘ the 
war Itnlchel was dug up.’ It was of 
no use attempting to drive them away. 
When disturbed, they merely retreated 
to the nearest tree, dragging whole 
stalks of sugar-cane along witii them; 
and then spurted the chewed frag- 
ments in my face, as I looked up at 
them. This was adding insult to in- 
jury, and I positively began to grow 
bloodthin^y at the idea at being out- 
witted by monkeys. The Cuse between 
us might have been stated in this wise 
— * I liave, at much trouble and ex- 
pense, cleared and cultivated this jan- 
gle land,’ said I. ‘More fool youl’ 
said the monkeys. ‘ I have planted 
and watched over this sugar-cane.’ 

‘ Watched I ah-ha I so have we, for the 
mutter of that.’ * But surely 1 have 
a right to reap what 1 sowed?’ 

‘ Don’t see it,’ said the monkeys; ‘ the 
jungle, by rights prescriptive, is ours, 
and has been so ever since the days of 
Ram llonuman of the long tail. If you 
eultivote thejungle witboutour consent, 
you must look to the consequences, 
if you don’t like our oustoins, you 
may get about your bustness: we don’t 
want you 1’ 

“ 1 kept brooding over this mortify- 
ing view of the matter, until one 
momiag 1 hatched revenge in a prao- 
tieabie' fliiipe. A tree, with about a 
score of monkeys on it, was cm 'down, 
and half-a-^dosra of the youngest were 
caught, as they attempted to escape. 
A large pot of treacle was then mixed 
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with as much tArtar-eiDctic as could be 
spared froin*the medicine chest) and 
the younfr liopefiilS) after being care- 
fully painted over with the compound) 
were allowed to return to their dis- 
tressed relatives, whO) as soon as they 
arrived, gathered round them, and 
, commoner licking them with the 
I greatest assiduity. The results I had 
I anticipated were not long In making 
t their appearance. A cargoof sen-sicK 
^ Cock ncys in a storm is very disgusting, 
! but this was even w'orse ; a more me- 
lancholy siglit it was impossible to be- 
hold. The poor wretches were groan- 
ing in attitudes of distress upon almost 

every tree, retching and But I 

spnro the reader. I felt ‘ccry much 
concerned ; and if I thought it would 
linve been accepted, I was quite willing 
to stand a pint (of hot writer) all 
round 1 So eftlcoiMOus was this treat- 
ment that for more than two years T 
hardly ever saw a monkey in the 
neighbourhood.^’ 

There are monkeys in some parts 
ol India which are worslfippcd by 
the natives. Splendid and costly 
temples arc dedicated to these 

animals; hospitals are built for 

their reception when sick or 

wounded, and large fortunes are 
bequeathed for their support, while, 
if a man kill one of them, he is 
I punished with d&ath, 

I They live in the groves and 

banyan trees' around the villages; 
or else perch themselves on the 
roofs of the houses, sometimes con- 


descending to come down and pi 
with the children. 

The same ggntleman says : — 

I shall never forgot my surprise 
when, for the first time, I saw mon- 
keys ^at homo.’ Sometimes my route 
lay through the centre of a village, 
and liere again the monkeys seemed 
as much at homo os in the forest, 
wandering about fi*om one honse-top 
to another, and crossing tlie streets 
with the easy familiarity of inhabit- 
ants. Curious it was, too, to behold 
a crowd of naked childrea running 
nbont under the shadow of a nwingo- 
grovo, and, plmost jostling them, a 
party of \’oung monkeys chasing each 
otlicr through the chequered shade; 
or at the root of some big tree, to 
come upon three or four native women, 
seated the one behind the otlier, each 
engaged in examining her noiglibour's 
head; and, a little farther on, an old 
^monkey lying on his back, with his 
legs stretched out in the sun, and 
another ovcrhanling him with that 
loo]| of serious responsibility whieli 
only A monkey can express when 
engaged in such a pursuit.” 

Jj. Now' let us finish our lesson. 
Zmon 15. Four-handed Ani- 
mals {continued), 

3. This order includes the Apes, 
Monkeys, and Baboons, of the old 
world ; the Lemurs, found in the 
ishtndtpf Madagascar; and 

The Monkeys of the new world — 
suchasthe Howling^ Weepingy Spider, 
and Squirrel Monkeys, 


THE SANDAL-TRBE. 

The best revenge is love ; — disorm 
Anger with smiles ; heal w.ounds with 
balm; 

Give watei* to thy thirsting foe ; 

Tlie sandal-tree, as if to prove 
Bow sweet to eonqner hate by love, 

Perfumes the axe that lays it low. 

B. C. WILKES* 

i 
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THE KORMAH KINGH 

WILLIAM RUF0B. iSlE CRUSADES. 

TT. Shall we hear about the 
Crusader to-da^, papa? 

P. Yes. I mentioned lost week 
that the crnsades beg^n in the 
reign of William Rufus. X^et us 
talk about them before we begin 
the history of another king. 

I once told you of a bail power 
ealled si^pcrstition ; we learned 
that this power not only made 
men do wicked things, but foolish 
things. 

L. Blit what is superstition, 
pa|m? What is it like? 

P. You have •'beard, in your 
lesson 011 man, of the part of your 
mind called the imagination, 

W* That iS) the power with 
which we make images in our 
minds — images of things which 
are not real. 

P. This imagination, tlien, 
Willie, is the power that causes 
superstition. In the days of 
William Rufus, the Bible, which 
contains the truth, and teaches 
us real religion, was locked up; 
the people were not allowed to 
read it; but men called priests 
made a sort of reli^on fo^thciu 
out of their imaginations. 

Ion, Or, “out of their own heads,” 
as we say. And did they persuade 
pe<mlc to Relieve in it? 

P. Yes ; although these imag- 
inations of the pnests were not 
true, yet the people believed in 
them ; and when people believe in 
the imaginations of men instead 
of the BRile, we say that they have 
superstition. 

l^member, papa, that you 
told us of the cruel thinn which 
the superstitious people did in the 
^me of Dunstan. 

P. Vfe shall meet with this 
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power often in our history — let us 
see what it led the people to do in 
William’s reign. Their supersti- 
tion made them think that they 
might ,fight for God : this was a 
very foolish imagination. Men 
did not think much, then, of the 
wickedness of killing each other; 
indeed, nearly all rich people 
wore swords. 

When a feudal lord, living in his 
castle, had four or five sons, they 
would sometimes think together, 
“ When our father dies, we cannot 
all take his place, and have the 
castle.” 

W, No; for, even if they did 
manage to live together, if each of 
them had a great many children, 
what a number of feudal lords 
they would make I 

P, One consequence of this was, 
that not only in England, but in 
other paUs of Europe, the sons of 
the barons and nobles, instead of 
stopping at home, would go out 
and get their livings with their 
swords. These young noblemen 
not only fought for princes and 
barons who were at war, but they 
wandered about from place to place 
in search of adventures ; and, when- 
ever they found any quarrels, they 
I would take the part of those who, 
they thought, were in the right. 
They called themselves the cham- 
pions of the oppressed and injured 
— the champions of the weak ; — of 
all fair ladies, women, and children. 
Tills was called chivalry; and these 
young men who took up the pro- 
fession of chivalry were called 
kniahts, 

W* I should not have liked the 
profession of chivali^; I should 
have been afraid of being killed. I 
would rather have been a doctor 
or a lawyer. 

P, Such a profession would only 
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have been followed in the days of 
superstition^ I have read that *‘^war 
was their favourite scene. If they 
could not find it at home, they would 
seek it to the ends of the earth. 
Wien they entered the field of 
battle, their hearts were particu- 
larly alive, and their pulses heat 
with joy.” Because they thus 
wandered about, they were called 
knights errant; and wherever they 
went they were made welcome, and 
treated with hospitality ; for al- 
though, in the battle, the knight 
was “courageous and cruel ns a 
lion yet, when in the castle hall, 
and at peace, it was impossible to 
imagine any one more gentle, kind, 
and humane. 

jL. What strange characters, 
papa ! 

1\ Yes. We shall hear more 
about them soon. Tlie superstitions 
people of these days were still 
fond of pilgrimages, peijiaps even 
more than in Dunstan’s time. 
When they had done any wicked 
actions, they would travel vciy far, 
through many countries, and keep 
on walking for weeks, until they 
reached some place where a holy 
man was buried ; here they would 
stop and pray, and offer up money, 
thinking that by punishing them- 
selves, and giving up the money, 
they would get pardon, or ahsofu^ 
tion, for the wicked actions they 
had done. 

Ion, Ah, I have heard talk 
about “ poor weary pilgrims.” 

P, There were plenty of them, 
Ion; they were found all over 
Burope. Some of them must have 
been very weary ; for they travelled 
even beyond Europe, inu> another 
quarter of the world. 

W% Where to, papa? 

P, Get your map, and I will 
show you. You might have found 
pilgrims here, in France — ^here, in 

few here, in Germany 
here, in Switzerfand-^hore, in Tra/y 
— and even from the north, from 
Sweden^ NoHbay^ and Dennuirk ; — 
down they came, all southward, 
over many a hundred miles towards 
Greece, or Constnntinopk, They 
crossed t|^ese narrow straits and 
seas, then away they went again, 
over Asia ilf iVior, until they reached 
this country, called the Holt 
Land. 

It was a very far place for them 
to travel to, ont they thought it 
quite worth while to go so far. 
Any pilgrim would have told you 
so, had vou asked him. “Yes,” 
he would have said, as the blood 
mounted in hi%diy brown cheeks, 
and his heavy leaden eye glittered 
— “yes; in that country is the 
ancient and holy city Jerusalem! 
There is the mount where Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour, died — the 
sepulchre in which Ho was buried 
—the streets in which He walked 
and taught — the garden of Geth- 
! seraane where He prayed — ah ! 1 
am going to prav there. There 
will God pardon all my sins.” 

But oh, when the poor pilgrim 
reached his journey's end, there 
he found the city filled with cruel 
people called Turks, These Turks, 
whoVere followers of the false 
prophet Mahomet, had lately 
seized Jerusalem, and nearly de- 
stroyed it. They robbed and beat 
the Christians, os sct»n as they 
entered the Holy Land ; and the 
pilgrims having before spent nearly 
all their money — being worn out 
with hunger, and miseries of all 
sorts, and nnal)le to pay for admis- 
sion to Jerusalem, many of them 
perished outside its gatek without 
the consolation of seein|f, belRfo . v 
they died^ the Holy Sepulchre — ^the 
great object of their long pilgrim- 
age. 
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These cruelties of the Turks 
g^vsr worse and worse, and at lost 
they were found out. There came a 
strange man, travelling through all 
the villages and towns of Europe, 
and preaching to the people. 
In he would come, through the 
gate of the city, riding o|} his mule. 
He would get otf his mule, and, 
standing in the streets, or on the 
steps of the church door, would ; 
preiich, wliile all the people would i 
run together and say to each other, 
“Come a«:d hear him.” If you 
had been there with the crowd, 
you would have seen how loan he 
was, for he lived on fish and wine; 
— and you would have noticed his i 
bare feo!t and arms^and his woollen' 
tunic, and his brown mantle reach- i 
ing down to hiS' heels. And, when 
he drew forth his bare arms from 
underneath his tunic, and put them 
forth to ))reach, then would you 
have noticed his shrill unearthly 
voice, and his wonderful clo(iucnfe, 
which made the people tremble as 
he told them about Jerusalem. 
Ah I how loud was his full voice, 
as he described to them with rap- 
tures the beautiful, the holy city ! 
But, oh! Hush I Hold your breath 
each one in the crowd! How the 
crowd stand still now, and look at 
his sparkling eye, until their* own 
eyes glare again with anger! 
Listen, for there are no sounds 
but his voice, which is low, deep, 
and sorrowttil, — ^it is describing to 
them the horrid tortures, the 
groans, the struggles, and death of 
the pilgrims, he had seen at Jeru- 
salem, and the people who listen. 


grind their teeth, and stamp on 
the ground, and clench^ their hsts; 
whilst others put their hands, to 
their swords, and talk of horrible 
revenge! 

Then, as he goes away, the 
people flock around him, load him 
with gifts, and praise his sanctity 
with high words, giving him’ 
honours such as were never paid 
to any other man. If you liad 
gone home with one of the crowd, 
and had asked him, “ Who is that 
man?” “He!” would have been 
the answer — “He is Peter tub 
Hermit. Have you never heard 
of Peter the Hermit? He is one 
of the old pilgrims who has been 
with the fierce Turks. He has 
engaged, as a penance for his sins, 
to travel over Europe, to describe 
to the people the Holy City, and 
to persuade them to go there and 
fight for the injured and badly 
treated pUgrims, and to take the 
city by force from its cruel pos- 
sessors.” 

Do you know who would attend 
at once to his preaching, and would 
promise to go? 

L. Yes, papa. Those knights 
would — the “ knights errant.” 
They would want directly to fight 
for the oppressed pilgrims, and 
would make haste. 

P. They did make haste, too; 
and so did Peter, going on from 
town to town and village to village: 
it is said that he traversed the 
whole of Europe in less than a 
year’s time! 

You shall hear next week what ; 
the people did. | 


TIME. 

Ti VK that is past, thou never eansi recall ; 

Of time to oumo, thou art not sure at all; 

Time present, only, is within thy power, 

And therefore now improve the present hour. btbok. 
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GOITd (Concluded), 

W, We only noticed one of the 
uses of gold last week — its use for 
gilding. I wonder what else it is 
used for. 

Ion. Tt is used for money, we 
know ; but I think 1 have heard 
1 inamma say that it is not pure 
I gold which is used for that purpo.<«c. 

M. Pure gold is too soft. In 
order to render it harder, a little 
copper IS mixed with it. 

\V. I should think that the 
people ought to put a very Hifk — 
if they Avere to put too much in a 
sovereign, it would not he worth 
many pennies. Suppose that they 
were to mix half the quantity of 
brass, how could people tell the 
difference ? 

Ion. Why, the sovereign w^ould 
he too light, to be sure. Nearly all 
the other metals arc lig|iter than 
gold, so that men would find it 
out by weighing the sovereigns. 

W. Unless they put enough 
brass to make them of the proper 
weight, — but then, they would be 
too large. Ah, I see. I remember, 
too, that papa has in his office 
something for weighing sovereigns; 
and at the bank, 1 once saw the 
clerks weighing the money. 

Ion. Gold, mamma, is also use> 
ful for making wires — the wires in 
gold lace are very fine. 

M. Yes, it may bo drawn out 
into a wire almost as fine as a 
spider’s web. Think! a single 
i guinea may be drawn into a wire 
nearly ten miles long. 

L. I should think that that wire | 
would break very easily. 

M. Tt will bend, but even when | 
so thin, it is not very easy to break, i 
A gold wire only a tenth part of an I 
inch in thickness, will support a 
weight of nearly 200 lbs. 


W, How the particles of th% 
wire must hold together! They 
stick fast to orje another, as much 
as to say, “ We are brother par- 
ticles, we will not sej.iarate.” 

If. Yes. This quality we ought 
to have inpntioncd in our lesson 
on metals — for it is peculiar to them 
all. There is a proper name for 
the quality, derived from the Latin 
word tencre, to hold. Because the 
particles of metals will not easily 
separate, they arc said tos be tena- 
cious. Gold has other uses which 
we h%vc not yet n)enrioncd. 

L. I have been thinking of some, 
mamma. It is used for watches, 
chains, rings, brooches, and other 
jewellery. 

W, And I know that the den- 
tists use it in fastening u set of 
artificial teeth ; and there is a boy 
in our school >vho has a ])lnte of 
gold on the roof of hi.s mouth. 1 
wemder why gold is used. 

31. Wc will soon find out, for 
we are going now to talk about its 
qualities. You may have noticed 
some of the qualities of gold 
already, when talking about its 
uses. 

Ij. I noticed, mamma, when we 
talked about the gilding, that gold 
is veiy malleable; — and, wdien wc 
talked about the gold wire, that it 
is very ductile — but dre we to 
notice all the qualities in gold ? 

M. No. Only the qualities which 
render it different from the other 
metals — the qna]itie.s which, as I 
said before, make us give it another 
name. 

You know the qualities which 
constitute a metal, the qualities 
malleable — ductU&^Jlexibie—’fiisible 
— heavy — tenacious, and scF%n. Iftew, ^ 
gold may differ from the other 
metals by having more of these 
qualities than they have — or by 
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having these qualities in a less 
degree. 

\V, Or it may have qualities 
which wo do not find in any of 
the others — for instance, the qua- 
lity bri(j/it f/ellofv. 

M. True. Now, let us count up 
the qualities of Gold — t(^e qualities 
which make us call it gold. You 
may suy, first, it is more malhal>le 
than the others. I might have 
told you beftire, that gold may be 
beaten so thin, that it will admit 
of the rays of light passing 
through it. 

Secondly, it is more ductile* 

W. It isfDore heavy. I noticed 
that, when we talked about the 
sovereigns. 

M. There is one heavier metal, 
called platinum^ so do not say it is 
more heavy than the others : say 
it is one of the heaviest, 

W. Tlien, thirdly, it is one of 
the heaviest metals. 

Fourthly, it has a bright yelliw 
colour. Is it more tenacious than 
the others, mamma? 

Jl/. No ; iron, copper, platinum, 
and silver, are all more tenacious 
than gold. 

W. Then we will say, fifthly, it 
is less tenacious than the others. 

Ion, And, sixthly, less fusible. 
I know that, because I have Heard 
that yon cannot melt a guinea in 
a common fire. 

M, That is true ; and there is 
another qusdity to be n oticed. 
When lead is being melted, you 
may notice on its surface a whitish 
film. 

Ion, I liave seen it, mamma. 

M, This film is caused by the 
melted lead combining with a gas 
ill the air culled oxygen, 
p 4^' / 4wave heard of that gas. 

^ ‘ Af.'Tlie film is called an oxide. 
In ttkne^ all the lead which is 
being melted would change into 


an oxiae. Iron will also form an 
oxide when it is heated. When a 
poker has been made red hot, little 
scales of iron dross will separate 
from it. These scales arc i>xide 
of ir *n.*’ 

Ion, 1 have seen them on our 
old poker— the thin one. 

M, But it is nut so with gold — 
the fire cannot cause it to change. 
I have heard of its being kept, 
melted, in a furnace for eight 
months without any loss of weight. 
Gold and silver and platinum are 
the metals which do not change in 
fire. They are, therefore, c^lcd 
perfect metals. 

These perfect metals do not 
rmt; so now, Willie, y u may 
discover why the boy in your 
school has a gold plate in his 
m>»uth. 

Ion, I noticed a quality w'hen 
we talked about the sovereign. 
Gold is S'^cr than the other me- 
tals, except /W, 1 suppose. 

M, Yes ; it is next < in sriftness 
to lead, and, like lead, it is in- 
elastic. You have heard that word 
bef»ro, 

//. So wo may say, seventhly, it 
is a perfect metal ; but, eighthly, 
it is soft; and, ninthly, in-clastic, 
like lead. 

W, And I will tel! you a tenth 
quality — it is used for in »ney, be- 
cause it is valuable. It is valuable, 
because it is so scarce 

Ion, But 1 do not think that it 
has any real value because it is 
scarce because, suppose that you 
lived in an island all by yourself, 
and you had some gold— you would 
not think it of great value ; yon 
would sooner have a few grains of 
corn, which would gr<»w. You 
would say, “Men make it valu- 
able, but it has not any real 
value.** , 

M, The great ^lue of gold is 
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the value set upon it by men — 
such a valu^ you would call 

IV. An art\/mal value. S»» we 
will mend the quality “ tenthly.*’ 

Tenthly, gold has a great qrtiji* 
dal value, because it is scarce. 

M. Now, one of you may point 
out the gold’s qualities — or its 
** distinctive” qualities, as we said. 

Jon. 1 will repeat them, mamma. 
Gold is (1) more malleable, and (^) 
more ductile than the other metaJs; 
it is (3) one of the heaviest metals, 
and (4) it has a bright yellow 
colour ; it is ^5) less tenacious, and 

(6) less fusible than the others ; 

(7) it will not form an oxide, and 
is a perfect metal, but (8) it is 
soft, and (9) in-elastif', like lead; 
then (10 and lastly), it has a great 
urtijivial value, because it is scarce. 

I think that that will finish the 
lesson. 

M. Yes, we will make up the 
lesson. s 

Jesson 14. Gold. 

1. Cold M procured from aU varts 
of the world— -from the sanas of 
Africa — the mountams and mines 


I of Europe — the mines of Asia — 
and, above all, from the very lat^' 
mines and “ the diygfnys** of Ame- 
bica. » 

The princwal e^ntries in these 
parts are Guinea ^and the Gold 
Coast, Hungary, Russia, India, Bra- 
zil, Mexicq, Peru, and California. 

2. Gold is useful for gilding, be- 
cause it is very malleable. 

It is used for plating, because it is 
soluble in mercury. 

Ion. We f«*rg*»t to pnt down 
that quality ; and you^mny add 
another qualicy--it is made into 
shell 'gold, ana used for painting 
china, because it is puherable. 

L, It is used for making fine wires, 
because it is very ductile. 

It 2.9 used for money, because it 
has an artificial value. 

It is used for watches and jewel- 
lery, because it is valuable, 

M. Yes ; and because it is a per- 
fect metal, and will not rust. 

^L. And it is used for ornaments, 
because — because — 

Ion. Because it is beautiful. We 
forgot that quality also. 


THE 

Can EL, thou art good and mild, 
Docile as a little child ; 

Thou wast made fur usefulness, 

Mon to comfort and to bless ; 

Thou dost clothe him ; thou dost feed ; 
Thou dost lend to him thj speed ; 

And through wilds of trackless sand, 
In the hot Arabian land, 

Where no rock its shadow throws ; 
Wliere no cooling water flows ; 

Where the hot jdr is not stirred 
By the wing or singing bird, 

Tliere thou goest, untirM and meek, 
Day by day, and week by week, 

With tliy load of precious fbinsii— 
Silks for merchants, gold for lungs, 
Peafls of Ormiis, riohes rare, 
Damascene and Indian ware-— 

Bale on bale, and heap on tep— * 
Freighted like a dhstly sbij^ ^ 


CAMEL. 

And when week by w'eek is gone, 
And the traveller journeys on 
Feebiy ; when his strength is fled, 
And bis hope and heart seem dead, 

; Camel, thou dost turn thine eye 
On him kindly, soothingly, 

As if thou wouldst, cheering, say, 
‘‘Journey on for this ont day — 

Do not let thy heart despond I 
There is water yet beyond 1 
I can scent it in the air — 

Do not let thy heart despair !” 

And thou guld’st the traveller there. 

Camel, thou art good and mild, 
Docile as a little child ; 

Thou wast made for usefnldiss, * 
Man to comfort and to bless ; 

And the desert wastes must be 
Dntraoked regions but for thee I 
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Lisbon. 

Beau Chii^uek,^ 

1 need not describe to you the 
feeling of sca^ckness; perhaps 
you may one Uu;^' be unfortunate 
enough to experience it. I only 
remember that, after 'lying for 
many days and nigiits with head- 
ache, sickness, and sntfocation, 1 
munuged to crawl on deck, to have 
a look at the sea. 

I Jiiid lii^ped that we should not 
meet with a storm, but when one 
of the sailors pointed out to me 
the shoals of porpoises playing and 
tumbling alfout amongst the white 
waves, sometimes showing their 
black backs above the water, and 
leaping up as though in pursuit of 
their prey, he told me that it was 
a sign of bad weather. He said 
that the more the state of the 
ocean was disturbed, the more they 
seemed to enjoy themselves. ^ 

So, after looking for some time 
at the thousands of restlc>s and 
busy w^aves, and the thousands of 
distant waves beyond, which all 
the while roared to each other, I 
went down again to my cabin. As 
the evening came on, 1 felt the 
vessel reeling and shiveriug w'itli 
tlio force of the water, whk'h 1 
soon heard dashing against the 
sides, sweeping the decks from 
stem to stem, and even rushing 
down to pi^ us a visit in our 
cabins. The violence of the gale 
iucrcased so m^ch, that we were 
obliged to lie in our berths, and 
hold fast;:«ud thus it continued 
for 1 cannoit.*i^y how many days. 
1 only remember that, one morn- 
ing, a stray 'sunbeam happened to 
glijW^.cr «L the dim comers of my 
• narrow cot, and that 1 was told 
that the storm had abated, so as 
to admit of our going on deck. 
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The skyliglits were oj^ened, so as 
to purify the tainted atmosphere 
below ; and, when I felt the cool 
air fanning my feverish brow, I 
dressed as quickly as my aching 
head and trembling limbs woubl 
allow me, and staggered up to the 
deck. There I found that one of 
the boats had been carried off by 
the violent waves; ami that the 
starboard boat had been saved 
with difficulty, while two of the 
men had narrowly escaped a watery 
grave. In the cabin, the forms, 
chairs, tables, sofa cushions, ami 
evciy other moveable article, were 
adrift, and had been floating about 
for some time. All the passengers, 
of every age and sex, had assembled. 
There were many sallow and wan 
faces among us, but by the time 
the breakfast bell had rung, the 
sea-breeze had so braced up our 
nerves, an^ refreshed pur appetites, 
that we hastened to obey the wel- 
come summons, and made dreadful 
havoc amongst the eatables. 

On the 7th August, we entered 
the pretty little bay of Vigo. 
Scarcely had our anchor touched 
the ground, before we were sur- 
rounded by a swarm of boats from 
the shore, and up came a crowd of 
bronze-faced, large- whiskered men, 
laden with melons, grapes, apples, 
pears, and oranges, which we soon 
began to feed upon. ' 

We increased the number of our 
passengers by three. They were 
three Hungarian pedlars, who were 
bound for Gibraltax^ith bales of 
cloth. As soon as we had deli- 
vered our letters and other de- 
spatches, and received the Galician 
mail, we again pursued our voyage. 
The sun now beamed brightly 
from the deep blue sky, and the 
sea was ^ smooth, that the motion 
of the v^el was icarcely percep- 
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tible. Firc-anns, just at this time, 
were very vtilaabie, for every pas- 
senger who possessed anything in 
the shape of a gun, or a ])istol, 
w'as firing with murderous inten- 
tion at the poi'poises and sea-fowl ; 
or else peaceably trying his skill at a 
target hanging from the yard-arm. 

In the course of the next day, 
the 8th of August, we entered the 
magnificent opening formed by the 
mouth of the river Tagus. The 
soutlicrn banks of this river are 
barren and without beauty, and 
covered with innumerable wind- 
mills, but on the northern side 
there is a beautiful succession of 
highly cultivated hill and dale. 
At the water’s edge is a row of 
small forts, while the rich scene 
above is dotted with villas, and 
cottages of snowy whiteness. 

We passed the tower of Belem, 
and our good steamer threaded her 
way through a crowd men-of- 
war, and merchant ships of every 
nation, until she arrived opposite 
the custom-house quay. This also 
was a pleasant spot, for there were 
not only to be seen the bales and 
boxes from the ships ; but between 
the places of business wore inter- 
mingled beautiful garden plots, 
covered with flowers and shrubs. 

As there were the usual forms 
to go through with the Dounniers 
and policemen, we were kept 
waiting for some time before we 
were permitted to go ashore ; but 
so delightful was the panorama 
before us, that we did not seem 
to regret the delay. The view of 
Lisbon from the Tagus is one of 
the scenes which did not disappoint 
my expectation. We were all 
struck with the grandeur of its 
harbour, in which 10,000 ships may 
ride in safety; the beautv of the 
surrounding country ; and the city 
with its tiers of white and glit- 


tering ediflees, rising one above 
the other to a great height, min- 
gled with steeples^ towers, and 
hiliage ; forming altogether a pic- 
ture of more than«ordinai*y splen- 
dour. I cannot, however, agree 
with those who pronounce it the 
most beautifully situated city in 
world; for, from my own expe- 
rience I should mve the pnlin to 
Constantinople. Before we landed, 
a party of three French ^ntlcmen 
and myself had planiieu for our- 
selves an evening’s arflusement, 
and we agreed to take our best 
dresses on shore. But I presume 
that these clothes of ours must 
have had a very suspicious ap- 
pearance, for we could not release 
them from the custom-house har- 
pies until the evening was very 
far advanced. Our plans of enjoy- 
ment were, therefore, spoiled ; and 
we were obliged to content our- 
selves with a stroll about the town, 
anQ a supper of many courses. 

1 went early to bed, thinking of 
the luxury of a long sleep, with- 
out tlie troublesome roclring of 
the ship, and of the pleasure of 
having plenty of room to stretch 
my battered limbs; but, alas! 1 
was doomed, all that livelong 
night, to be the prey of myriads 
of bloodthirsty animals — I hardly 
like to say what they were. After 
being tortured for so many long 
hours, I was glad to quit my 
blood - stained couch *w)iile the 
morning was yet grey. 1 peeped 
into the rooms of my companions, 
and supposed that they must have 
had very hai-d skins, or that their 
blood was less sweet than mine, 
for they all slept peacefully. So I 
went out alone to take a stroll 
before breakfast, and amfl^ciffiy- 
sclf by noticing the groups of all 
sorts of people crowding the port 
and the market-places. 1 also 
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watched tiie gi'otesquo fishing- 
smacks as they entered the har- 
bour. and disgorged tbeir cargoes 
of fish. f 

After breakfast, the Frenchmen 
and I started on a tour through 
the city. I liad heard that Lisbon 
was a perfect sink of filthiness, 
and was tliercfore agfeeablv sur- 
prised at its appearance, ^ere 
was c(‘rtainly the disagreeable 
smell which is foiincd in many of 
the cities of the Continent; but it 
was nottWor.se than the cities of 
France and Italy. The Grand 
Pinza is a square of noble size, 
and in it there is a fine statue of 
Jose. The principal streets, which 
begin at this square, arc broad and 
straight, with houses on each side 
five stories high, built of marble 
and stucco, and ornamented with 
stone balconies. 

The walking, however, is not 
very pleasant, for as the town is 
built on a vciy steep hi 11,, the 
streets are literally flights of stairs. 
It is, therefore, more' agreeable to 
ride ; but as carriages cannot be 
used, the pa.ssengers travel by the 
help of aonlet/s. Some of these 
steeds arc gaily ornamented with 
scarlet cloth, ' and embroidered 
biidlcs, their necks and cruppers 


being buried beneath heavy and 
gaudy worsted tassels^ The Eng- 
lish cavaliers who rode on them 
had a rather ridiculous appear- 
ance, for many of them, although 
thus humbly mounted, wore spurs 
of enormous length, while their 
feet nearly reached to the ground. 

We did not admire the dmrehes 
of the town; neither the inside 
nor outside appearance of those we 
inspected was worthy of notice. In 
many of them may be seen traces 
of the earthquake of 1755. A con- 
siderable part of the upper town is 
still, to some extent, in ruins. 

There was nothing else which 
particularly attracted us, except 
the Akmiedat a small, dusty, plant- 
ation of orange and lemon trees, 
which, with singular taste, was 
placed near the middle of the town, 
instead of on the banks of the river. 

We quitted Lisbon on the next 
morning, but before doing so, I 
bad an adventure which gave me 
so much exercise in the streets, 
that it has left an impression of 
their steepness which is too strong 
and painful to be easily forgotten. 
You shall licar of this adventure 
in my next letter. 

Yours affectionately, 
Uncle liiciLAUD. 
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P. Here is the remainder of Mr. 
Younjr’s last letter. Lucy may 
read it. 

L. (reading) I felt rather vexed; 
but I leanied afterwards that it is 
almost impossible for strainers to 
gain ndnii.ssion to any of the fac- 
tories, without .some introduction to 
the oAviuTs. This is on account of 
the hindrance which they cause to 
the workmen, and to tiie bu.siiio.s.s 
of the mill. 1 saw the onfaideit of a 
great many factories, some of them 
as large as the one I liavc de- 
scribed, hut I did not like to ask 
for admission, so 1 went home to 
dinner at my hotel. 

It so happened, however, that 
just as I was sitting thinking after 
dinner, I turned round my head, 
and behold! there stood before me 
my Yorkshire friend, fn^n Leeds, 
whom I had met at the inn at 
Hull. I found that he knew two 
or three of the mill-owners here, 
and as he wa.s going to call u])on 
one of them, he olfcred to give me 
an introduction. So 1 went with 
him and spent all the rest of the 
afternoon at one of the factories. 

I soon discovered, dear children, 
that the history of a cotton factoiy 
W'ould retpiire some days for me to 
learn, and .some days, too, for me to 
write ; such a hiistoiy belongs to 
the iiistory of manufactures, rather 
tlnm to the history of Manchester. 

I will, however, just mention the 
princi])al objects. I found, that to 
begin at the beginning, 1 miist at 
I once go up to the top of the building 
— as the light work, the picking, 
cleaning, and preparing of cotton 
is curried on in the upper stories ; 
the spinning in the middle stories; 
and the heavy work, the weaving, 


in the lower stories. I had just 
begun to think, How tired 1 shall 
be! how shall I get up so many 
stairs?” when' I was told to step 
on a square platform, where a man 
and a girl were wuitiiig. 1 took 
my place, and then up we went 
through a«ort of square tunnel, 
from the lowest part of the building 
to the highest, in a very short time. 
I saw that the platform had been 
raised by machinery, just as the 
basket was in which we w(m*c drawn 
up from the coal mine. ^Phe man 
who a.scended with me said that it 
was called a Teaglfy and was in- 
tended to save the trouble and loss 
of time which would be caused by 
passing from one place to another. 

Before 1 left, I had made a 
whole hook full of note.s, hut as I 
do not mean to send you a descrip- 
tion now, 1 will only copy a part of 
these notes for you, just as they are 
written in my note nook : — 

XOTBS on A COri’ON PACTORY— 1850. 
Note l.—Here are some men, opening 
areal buk'R and ba&s of cotton. It is very 
hard and firm, having been |Mmerfully 
pressed wlu>n it was packed. Some of 
them are *orfing it. 

>’oTK 2.— Here are a number of chil- 
dren, boys, and women, standing round a 
large tray — tiiey are picking the cotton, 
cleaning it, and disentangling the tlbres 
by i)ei|^ing them witli u rod. N.B. This 
is Cidled scufe/ung tlieni. 

iNcii'K 3. {Down stairs ) — Here is a 
machine soinoUiing like a briiHlt, only it 
has wires iiibtead of hairs. It is culled a 
cardf but it acts like a coinb, iiiakitig all 
ilie fibres lit! straight. Tlie luuii says it 
js carding tlie cotton. 

^oTK 4. Hero are two machines called 
iho drawhig and rom/i/y niachint s; they 
make the cotton fibres much finer, and 
prepare them for spinning. 

Noi’B 5. {SjiiHning-roofn.)~Hpre are 
** spiiJiiing-miiJes” lor wrj't, and “ spin- 
ning-frames’* for ?carjf. N.U. Don’t 
understand all these wlieels, and **ap in- 
dles,” and “rollers,’* and I 

can only h«>«' that some how tin* fibres are 
spun Into fine threud'i — not strong enough 
for sewing -they ai-e only the threads 
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which we call ruvcWno*t when we pull 
off fhnn a piece of cotton cloth. 

NtrrB 0. [JUnver afwjy.)— Hen* are a 
ouitaber of utrurige machines to prepare 
the cotton for weaving^ These niuchitics 
are used for warpintr, wlndipfr, dressing, 
and drawing; in. N.B. I must make some 
dramhigg tor the children to understand 
these. 

JfoTR 7. {Loioegt start/ -Wmmng- 
room .) — Here is a woiideirul room ; no 
less than 1»200 weavinK machincB culled 
pomer-looms. The noise is almost un- 
bearable ; tiicy are all weaving the 
cotton -threads into cloth How the 
steam-engines keep the looms at work ! 
How beaiitiriilly clean and orderly the 
wiiole estu4 lishment is I 

These arc only a part of the notes 
which I tlien made. 

I then accompanied my York- 
shire friend to the house of the 
mill-owner, at some distance from 
the town ; and tus we came hack we 
had a view of smoky Manchester 
by night. We saw, in the dark, 
the long bright rows of numerous 
factory windows;, and, here and 
there, the great glaring fires of the 
many furnaces around us. lliiey 
had a strange appearance in the 
darkness of the night. 

On my return to the hotel I hap- 
pened after supper to take up a 
book called Chambers’ Informa- 
tion for the People,” where I saw 
an account of one of the great ma- 
chine manufactories, which 1 think 
you will like to read ; — ^ 

“ One of the principal establishments 
in the department of stkau-enoinb 
making, is that belonging to William 
Pairbairn, nsq., situate in Oanal Street, 
Great Ancoats Street. An admission 
into these works affords a most pleas- 
ing spectacle of inanuractures in iron. 
Consequently, almost every person of 
distinction visiting the town contrives 
to procure an introducthm to tlie pro- 
prietor before leaving it. In this 
eakOcli!;feneht the heamest descrip- 
tion of machinery is manufactured, 
inelud in g steam-on gines, water- wheels 
and locomotive-engines. There ore 
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from B.’iO to 600 hands eni])loyed, and 
a walk through the extensive pieniises 
in which this great nnrnher of men are 
busily at work, affords a speciuieu of 
industry which can scarcely be sur- 
passed. In every direcfTbn of the 
works the utmost system prevails, 
and eacl) meclinnic appears to liave 
his peculiar description of work ns- 
si&rned. All is activity, yet without 
confusion. Smiths, strikers, mould- 
ers, millwrights, mcclianics, boiler- 
makers, pattern-makers, appear to 
attend to-tlieir proper employ men is 
with as mncli regularity as tlie work- 
ing of the machinery they lielp to con- 
struct. 

one department mechanics are 
emploj'cd in building those mighty 
nmehines, the stenm^^cngincs. All 
sizes and dimensions are frequently 
under hand, from the diminutive size 
of 8 horses’ power, to the enormons 
magnitude of 400 horses’ power. One 
of this latter size contains the vast 
amount of 200 tons or upwards of 
metal, and is worth, in round num- 
bers, froiq £5,000 to £6,000. 

** The process of casting metal is 
conducted here on a very large scale. 
Castings of 12 tons weight are by 
no means uncommon ; the beam of a 
300 horses’ power steam-engine weighs 
that amount. In this establiahment 
some of the largest water-wheels ever 
manufactured, and tlie heaviest mill- 
gearing, have been constructed; one 
wafer-wheel, for instance, measuring 
62 feet in diamoter. 

**ThiB extensive concern forwards 
its manufactures to all parts of tho 
world. The stranger is told, on in- 
quiry, that this article is for Calcutta, 
that for the West Indies; this for St. 
Petersburgb, that for New South 
Wales: and there are, besidejf men 
belonging to it heated in various 
parts of Europe, who are employed, 
under the direction of Mr. Fairbairn^ 
in superintending the erection of thfl 
work which is here manufactured.” ^ 

1 am, dear children, 

Your faithful friend, 

Henry Young. 
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Hold fast that which is good'^ 

The uncle of Mary and Jessy 
was not a man of much feeling. 
The day after their father’s funertd, 
he told the two poor girls, in his 
rough way, to pack up all their 
“ traps,” and all that their father 
had told them to keep ; and, in the 
course ol the morning, he brought 
into the house a man callu<l a 
broker^ who walked through the 
school-room, the kitchen, and all 
the other rooms, with a pencil and 
paper in his hand, making notes of 
the value of each piece of furni- 
ture. After their uncle had spent 
an hour with the broker in this 
way, he brought word to his nieces 
that the goods were sold, that he 
must make haste home again to 
business, and that they might fol- 
low him in a day or two to his 
house, which was situated in a 
town twenty miles distant. ^ 

The packing up of their little 
stock was a long task for Mary and 
Jessy. There was an Irishwoman 
living at the back of their house, 
who, when their father was alive, 
used to come “charing” once ^ 
week, to scrub the school-room, 
and do other rough work. She 
had also helped to nurse their 
father on his death-bed ; and she 
now came in to assist them in the 
business of removing. She had 
long been a faithful friend to 
them, and now sought to encou- 
rage them with bright hopes of the 
future. 

But the merry talk of the Irish- j 
woman could not draw their atten- 
tion from the objects before them. 


“Look,” said Mary,' as they were 
packing up some favourite books 
from their father’s library, “ here 
is a verse which our dear father 
taught me when I was quite a little 
child. Here is the book from 
which I began to Icani Latin ; and 
here is the dear old L^tin dic- 
tionary! Here is an Etymology 
book. Look, Jessy, at the marks 
he made when he taught me my 
verbs ! And here is the old book of 
birds, from which we used to read 
in the loiig winter.” The Irish- 
woman, whose name was Kate, 
would often sit quietly for many 
minutes, while such conversations, 
and others much longer, were going 
on; but sometimes, when Mary, 
inroad of putting a book in its 
place in the box, would stand 
turning over the leaves and read- 
ing — forgetting entirely where she 
was, poor Kate’s patience, being 
exhausted — would at last give way, 
and she would call her attention 
to the business before them. 

What was it made both the girls 
8tandg)oring over those books? It 
was, that they had now a new 
interest in them. Every page re- 
minded them of some good action, 
or of some kind word of their dear 
father. And other things there 
were which made them stop and 
think. The hat-brush with which 
they so often had brushed his hat 
— ^their father’s desk, his writing- 
case, paper-knife, and many little 
presents which they had mven 
him, — all these they 
with their own treasures, which 
they had received from him; — 
Jessy’s colour-box, drawing-copies, 
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— their crochet- work — work-boxes 
* — their father and mother’s minia- 
tnres — his flute from over the 
mantel (>iece — the tslipncrs they had 
t worked for him — all their own 
“ wcarinf? apparel,” and many other 
articles too numerous to mention. 
Jessy’s pet canary wa% tied up w'ith 
a handkerchief round its cage, but 
poor puss was left. Even their 
gardening tools, and some few 
geraniums in pots were put in a 
basket, for they looked forward to 
live in iAnnc beautiful country place. 

On the afternoon of their depar- 
ture, they left the empty house, 
necoinpanicd by Kate; and on their 
way to the booking-office w'cre 
startled by her declaration that she 
intended to go with them, if it 
were only for a ride, and to see 
them safely lodged at their uncle’s. 
And accordingly, Kate took her 
l>laee on the outside, whore the 
]>oor girls also were compelled to 
ride, on account of their powrty. 
They did not reach the town until 
the evening, when, with the sound 
of the horn from the gnard, they 
entered the High Street, the lamps 
of which W'cre already lighted. On 
giving their nncle’s address to the 
])orter, wlio put their packages in 
a largo truck, he directed them to 
follow him, wdiich they dkl, until 
they reached a •common dirty 
street, where they found that their 
uncle, whose name was Jones, 
kept a iiihoj). In the shop were 
jackets for sailors, hats, sailors’ 
shirts, socks, boots and shoes, and 
other articles of dress. As they 
entered they saw a man with a 
black apron, putting up the shut- 
ters. 

Oh, howjclifFerent was this street 
beautiful country place” 
they had expected to see! —and 
how cold and strange was the 
greeting of their uncle! 
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“ Well, here you are, tl^en !” was 
his only remark, unti? he observed 
Kate — “ but who is this person ?” 
he added. “Sure it is myself,” 
stuttered forth Kate, in some con- 
fusion, hardly knowing what she 
said, “ and I am Kate” 

“And what do you want?” was 
the reply. 

“ It’s myself that’s been think- 
ing, ycr honour, that the two poor 
children will be all alone in this 
liouse, with only ycr honour, who 
is a single man. -And may be, as 
I am a lone woman, and without 

I friends, I might help to clane down 
the place, and make yer honour’s 
self and the children comfortable. 
It’s little wages that I would ask, 
or none at all.” 

Now, it BO happened that Jahoz 
Jones was a man fond of bargains ; 
and when be heard Kate’s otter to 
come and serve him without i)ay, 
he liked the thought. He liked to' 
save iTi?>ney as well as spend it. 
Only the week bett>rc be luid (juar- 
rellcd with his hoiisekee))cr, be- 
cause site asked for more wages. 
He tberefore told Kate to remain 
for that night, at least ; and then, 
leaving them ail three to imike 
their own ten, and help themselves 
as well as they could, he jmt on 
his hut, and hurried out of his 
shop. 

I They soon discovered from the 

! housekeeper, who had determined 
oil leaving him, that they Imd 
come into vciy had quarters— that 
the uncle >vas a man with a good 
business, and supposed to have 
much money, but that every even- 
ing be shut up shop at an early 
hour, and went to the tavern in 
order to smoke and drink. Unfor- 
tunately, they found this to be 
quite true, and were even shocked 
that evening by his coming homo 
ill a fit of intoxication. 
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: Ot\ the next morning, the poor 
girls, who ha^ been weeping much 
fh the night at the dismal prospect 
before them, were summoned by 
tlieir half-sober uncle to liear how 
they were to be engaged. They 
found that he had agreed for Kate 
to remain ; and when he heard 
that they could work with their 
net 3 (llc, he said they should cam 
titcir own living by making goods 
for the shop. 

It Would make you veiy sorry if 
I were to tell yon of all the trou- 
bles through which Jessy and Mary 
passed when living with their igno- 
rant uncle. From eight in the 
morning until eight at night did 
j he keej) them cmidoyed in cutting 
out work, and giving it to wimicn 
who came to fetch it. He would 
not allow them to read, or improve 
! their minds ; but telling them not 
I to spend their time in any such 
■ nonsense, ho would ordcigthem to 
' do something better to earn their 
I living. Often as he came home in 
the evening in a drunken state, 
j would they hide their books from 
lii« sight; and one night, when he 
! had been drinking until a late 
' hour, finding Mary reading from 
one of her dCfar father’s beloved 
books, and Jessy trying to cojy her 
father’s portrait, he fell into a vio- 
lent passion, and taking tlie bt>ok, 
nictnre, and colour-box, with the 
^oble-covcr from the table, lie threw 
th(*m all into ihc fire 
Inn. What a wicked man he >vas. 


papa! But there W'as uo harm iu» 
telling them to earn their own liv- 
ing that was right. 

P. But there was much hann in 
his wanting them to give him off 
their time. I told you last week 
that Mary hml learned that she 
was not to Ik'e for the sake of liv- 
ing ; but to live to ^do good. She 
had taught this to Jessy also. They 
both hajLinueh knowledge which 
their fatner had given them; they 
both had a power to teach others, 
and they both resolved, that when 
they grew up they would keep a 
school. However, they were com- 
pelled to live with their niiclc for 
more than seven long years; but 
during all this time they never for- 
got their purpose, but often would 
tlioy sit with their faithful friend 
Kate, and talk in secret over their 
future ])laiis. 

L. It was a very long time for 
them to wait, papa. 

Yes. But they knew that 
the plan they had made \va8 \xgood 
plan, and a plan wdiich would 
please God their Father, to wluim 
they talked every day. To tench 
little children to love each other, 
and to teach them to love God, 
was a thought which Mary de- 
lighted in ; it was something w’orth 
living for; so, for seven long years, 
in spite of all her troubles, she 
looked forwai'd to the good vihjcct 
before her. She determined still 
to /tofd fant that whivh is {food. 

( Continued at page 8 1 .) 


GRATITUDE TO GOD. 


ITow cheerful nloncr the gay mead 
The daisy and cowslip appear I 
The flocks, as they can'lessly feed, 
Rejoice in the spring of the year; 

T!m myrtles that deck the gay bowers, 
The hoi’liage that springs from the sod, 
Trees, plants, cooling fruits, and sweet 
flow’ers, 

All rise totlie praise of niy God I 


Shall man, the great master of all, 
The only insensible prove? 

Forbid it, fair gratitude’s call, 

Forbid it, devotion and love I 
The Lord who such wonder/«^^j;igjy|]d 
raise, 

And still can destroy with a nod, 

My lips sliall iiices-<anlly praise — 

My soul sliull rejoice in my God. 
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5th Week. 


TUESDAT. Natural History. 


MAMMALS. 

ORDER 3. WING-HANDED ANIMALS. 

IV. Come here, Ion, and see this 
dirioiis picture. Mamma has 
liroiight us a page full of hat.^. 

Ion. Ah ! what strange fellows! 
Look at the skeleton of this one. 
Why, AVillie! its framework is very 
much like yours. Only think of a 
bat being huilt in the same way that 
you are ! See ! it has a skull, and 
ribs, and breast-bone, and spine, 
— it actually has knee-pans on its 
; knees, jnst as Ave liaA'c. It has 
i arms also ; do you notice its elbows? 

! and what are these long things at 
I the end? 1 will a 'jk mamma. 

I fj. I can tell yon ; they arc its 
fingers, its long fing(*rs: they arc 
made very long, as a framework for 
a skin Avhich forms a Aving. 

ir. Just like the ribs of an um- 
brella. — Here comes mamma, 
j M. Well, AVillie. I hftpe you 
like my picture of the bats; they 
belong to the third order of Mam- 
mals. 

W. And they arc made to fly 
like birds ; but any one could tell 
that they arc not* birds; for, they 
' are covered with hair; and they 
1 have leeth^ not beaks. I cannot tell 
Avhetherthey feed their young ones 
with milk. 

M. Let us think about them. 
The monkeys were formed to live 
on the trees, where they find their 
food. Other mammals live and find 
their food on the earth|; others live 
under the earth; whilst these can 
live and find their food above the 
earth and the trees, — in the air. 

Here, then, is a peculiar mammal, 
formed to fly and seek its food in 
the air. Let us see how God has 
fitted it for that puriiose. AVhat 
parts of the animal arc avc to notice ? 
Ion, The parts Avith which it 


finds its food, catches it, kills it,* 
and cats it. I wonder what sort 
of food it Avould find in the air — 
certainly not vegetables or grass, 

I should think. 

M. No. It feeds on insects. 
During the fjjll light of the day there 
arc many insects in the air, and ns 
they fly about they are caught by the 
swallow and other birds. During 
all this time, the bat is sno(»/ing 
comfortably in some dark corner — 
in an old tower, perhaps, rr mined 
abbey — in the hollow trunk of an 
old tree — some chiirch-stecplc — or 
else ill the dark chimney of s<ime 
cottage. There, having made him- 
self comfortable by filling his sto- 
mach Avith insects, he hangs himself 
up against the Avail Avith bis ln*jid 
doAviiAA^ards, as raps his hard Aviugs 
around him, and lakes a long naj>. 

W, AVImt does In* hang by, 
mamma ? I should be afraid of 
fallbig down the chimney Avhen I 
AA’as asleep, if 1 were a bat. 

M. Tlie bat is not afraid. God, 
AA*ho intended the animal to sleep 
in that Avay, does not let it have such 
a fear. You see, in the druAving of 
the framcAvork, tlie bat’s four long 
fingers. Noaa' look for its thumbs. 

X. This is its thumb, I suppose, 
mamina, — this little hook. 

M. Yes; and by its tAvo hooks it 
can safely suspend itself, Avithout 
fear. But Avhen slcejiing, it hangs 
by the claAvs of its h'jid limbs. 
Bats, hoAvcver, must feed ns Avell 
as sleep. I Avill tell you Iioav the 
bats go out to feed. 

In the cA-’cning time, when the 
sun has only left a dim twilight, 
and the birds have gone to rest, 
certain insects imagine to them- 
selves that they arc quite sp^;«4Mrv, 
and fly about in the air. 

L. \ remember, mamma, when 
we Avere in the country, how, when 
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it was nearly dark, the may-hutjs 
tn* cockchafers, would sometimes 
strike against ns, and fall down. 
Wc used to catch tljein very easily; 
— they w'ere beautiful insects. 

M. These, and the beetles, and 
many other insects, fly about in 
the evening; but there are swaims 
of much larger insects* in the hot 
countries of this world. I dare say 
you have heard of the tormenting 
mnsquitocs in the West Indies. 
You know that insects lay many 
eggs, ainJ multiply very fast. Sup- 
po^e, now, that they were allowed to 
increase as much as they pleased. 

IV, I think that they would be 
very troublesome — they would be 
saiKw, and would sting too much. 

Af. True; and therefore wc find 
that when these insects come out 
to fly, so do the bats. The Third 
Order of Mammals come out to 
feed. They help tliemselves, and 
help mankind by clearing the air 
of these troublesome insects. - In 
England, we only see small bats 
fluttering hero « and tlicrc un- 
steadily, but in the Tropics there 
are very large bats, indeed, I have 
seen one whose two wings w'hen 
opened were three feet in length. 

L, Ah, they can eat a great 
number of insects at a meal ; but 
how do they see to catch thgm? 

M, We will 'answer that ques- 
tion by noticing the different parts 
of the animal. I said, when 
teaching you to divide these mam- 
mals into Orders, that we are to 
notice — 1st, the parts with which 
they find their food; 2ndly, the 
parts with which they catch their 
food ; 3rdly, the parts with wliich 
they eat their food. 

iV. Yes, mamma — please let us 
e imm j^e the bat according to that 
plan. It must find its food with 
its senses, L suppose. I don’t i 
think that its eyes can be of much | 
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use in the tw ilight ; perhaps it 
finds the insects by smelling them. 

Ion, Or by using ^ts ears ; it 
might hear the sounds they make 
when flying in the air. 

AT, I do not tliink that in 
finding the insects, its eyes, or 
nose, are of much use. It has a 
very great power of hearing ; but 
I think I once told you that it also 
lias a wonderfully fine sense of 
feeling. With its delicate wings, 
it can even feel the motion in the 
air caused by the flight of the in- 
sects. There are ripples in the air, 
such as you see in the water— and 
I dare say that the bat can e,vcn 
hear the sound made by the air as 
it moves. 

L, That would be a wonderful 
power of hearing —but can it really 
feel the motion of the air? 

M, Yes. This motion guides it 
to the insect it wishes to find ; and 
even in the very darkest caverns, 
and in iwtricate hiding-places, the 
bat will never strike against hard 
substances, but will fly about, feel- 
ing its way with its wings. 

Ion. Now we have learned two 
things about the bat — we know, 1st, 
what food it has ; 2nd, how it fmds 
its food. What shall we notice 
next ? 

W. Why, we must look at the 
parts with wliich it catches its food 
— its limbs. 

AI, True ; and as it is the only 
mammal made to catch its food in 
the air, we must expect to find it 
very different from the others — it 
is really ns much like a bird as a 
mammal. Notice its limbs. 

L. I see, mamma, that it has 
four limbs just like the other mam- 
mals; but the hand and finger bones 
have an extraordinary length. 

Ion. Yes ; and between these 
bones is the thin web, or membrane, 
os mamma calls it, which forms a 
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wing. These bones of the hand arc 
the framework of the wing, just 
as the ribs of an umbrella are. 

M. And on this account the 
bats are called wing-handed ani- 
mals. How strange it seems for a 
wing to be formed thus! 

W. Yes; and is it not curious 
that the web is joined to the bones 
of Jiis legs all the way down to his 
feet? So, mamma, if you would 
please to make my fingers much 
longer, and sew a web between 
them, and all over me, from my 
shoulders to my elbows, all over 
my long hands, and from my front- 
limbs to my hind-limbs, then I 
should make a very good bat. 

M. Except, Willie, that yon 
would not liave a tail. Tlie tail 
bone, you see, is also joined to this 
membrane; and this tail is veiy 
useful to it when flying, as a sort 
of rudder to guide itself. And 


then, when you had caught the 
insects, you would not like to eat^ 
them — ^your teeth were not made 
for chewing insects. 

Let us now notice the parts with 
which it eats its food — its teeth. 
What sort of teeth do you think 
it would require for eating cock- 
chafers? • 

Ion, I should say that they 
must be very sharp and pointed, 
or else they would not crack the 
cockchafers^ hard shells. 

M. And so you will find them to 
be. I have drawn their teeth in 
the picture. We sec, therefore, 
that its senses, its limbs, and its 
teeth, arc all formed so as to adapt 
it perfectly for its food. The bats 
are adapted for finding, catching, 
and eating insects at evening time. 
Next week we will point out the 
difierent tribes of bats, and finish 
the history of the order. 


SPRING. 

The Spring is come, the time for flowers — 
My Father makes them grow; 

He sends from heaven the gentle showers, 
lie bids the breezes blow. 

I sing the Goodness which provides 
Such pleasant things for mef 

And with llis hand my footstep guides, 
Whore I these flowers may see. 

The Spring is come, the buds begin 
To show upon the trees ; 

The leaves appear in living green, 

And nature lives to please. 

'Tis Spring with me ; I am a child, 

My youth is os a flower ; 

Thy goodness on ray days has smiled, 

Thy kindness every hour. 

Lord, breathe upon my infant heart. 

That buds of hope may grow ! 

The light and showers of grace impart; 
MidL6 me a flower below I 
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* THE NORBIAN KINGS. 

WILLIAM RTTFUS. THE CRUSADES. 

P. I said last week that you 
should hear what the people did 
after listen inp: to Peter the Hermit. 

William IIufus, you may re- 
member, died in the year 1100. It 
was in tlie year 109.5 that the Cru- 
sades were resolved upon. When 
THE Pope heard of the success of 
Peter the Hcmiit’s mission, he an- 
nounced /o the world that he ap- 
proved of it, and summoned two 
great councils of clergy and others, 
to di.scuss the matter. 

At the second council, which 
was held at the end of that year, 
Pope Urhan IT. ascended the pul- 
pit, and preached to an enormous 
number of clergymen, knights, no- 
bles, and princes, from all parts of 
the world. It is said that he 
preached in a most eloquent style 
for many hours, exciting the peqnlc 
to great earnestness— that “on and 
still on he spoke im the same strain, 
swaying the whole a.ssembly with 
his fervour, till the mass of con- 
gregated human beings began to 
heave to and fro beneath him like 
a sea. At length, as he turned 
from the difficulties of the enter- 
prise and urged them to undertake 
it, the pent-up emotions of the 
crowd burst forth, and cries of 
*‘DeMs vult! — Deus id vult!' rose 
simultancqusly from all parts of 
the square.*' It was afterwards said 
by some of these superstitious 
priests that this cry was, by a mira- 
cle, heard at the same moment in 
the most distant parts of Europe. 

The preparations for invading 
the Holy Land instantly began in 
ev^y^rt of Europe. Ir. every 
village was the smith at work, re- 
pairing or making armour for his 
lord ; in every castle v/cre mothers, 
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wives, sisters, and oth^r fair maid- 
ens embroidering banners to carry 
into the holy fields. 

The poor themselves, it is said, 
caught the desire so ardently that 
no one stopped to think of his 
small wealth, but set about selling 
his property at any price. In the 
meantime, those who, had deter- 
mined not to go themselves, were 
busy joking and laughing at those 
who were selling their goods at 
such a loss, and prophesying their 
misfortunes. 

“ Such Avas thei r language to-day ; 
but on the moirow, lo! the mock- 
ers were seized with the same en- 
thusiasm as the rest; they aban- 
doned all they had for a few croAvns, 
and set out with the very persons 
they had laughed at. Astonishing 
am! laughable things arose from 
this spirit: — the poor might be seen 
shoeing their oxen an vie shoe horse.% 
and harntfssing them to two-wheeled 
carts; on these they placed their 
stock of provisions and their young 
children, and proceeded onward, 
while the babes, at every town and 
castle they saw before them, de- 
manded eagerly if that was Jeru- 
salem.” 

Another historian says, “This ar- 
dent passion inspired the people of 
the most distant islands and savage 
countries. The Welshman left his 
hunting, the {Scotchman his fel- 
lowship with vermin, the Dane his 
drinking party, the Norwegian his 
raw fish so that, as we read in ano- 
ther book, “ By the time appointed 
for setting out, the spring of 1096, 
masses of population Avere pouring 
from all quarters of Europe tOAViirds 
Asia. Slowly at first they began 
to roll, but at length they swept 
onward like a fiood. Bobbers, 
murderers, and all sorts of crimi- 
nals, joined the band of crusaders, 
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resolving to purchase by their ser- 
vices salvation from' their crimes. 
The Crusadel the Crusade! was 
the all-absorbing thought of all 
Europe; audit is calculated that 
early in the year there were as 
many as six millions of souls all 
moving towards the Holy Land. 
This, however, is perhaps an ex- 
aggeration.” 

But it is not my intention now 
to give you all the ])articulars of 
these first crusades, as they do not 
really belong to the history of Eng- 
land. You may read in another 
book how, first, a body of 2(),000 
m.'irched on foot with only eight 
horsemen, coniinandcd ])y a h'ader 
named Walter the Perint/Jess; se- 
condly, a rabble of 40,000 men, 
women, and children, UmI by Peter 
the Hermit; thirdly, a band of 1 5,000, 
mostly Germans; and, fourthly, a 
terrible horde of 200,000 wretches 
from France, England, and Flan- 
ders, who committed horrflde rava- 
ges. All of these were harassed 
and annoyed by the people through 
whose countries they passed, until 
i most of them were hewn to pieces, 

I or driven back without accomplish- 
I ing any good. It is supposed that 
i out of the 275,000, w'ho thus wildly 
started from theirhomes, not 25,000 
survived. 

But Kobert, Duke op Nor- 
mandy, the brother of William 
Kufus, was not with these. He was 
one of the true crusaders. He, with 
the great chiefs of rank and renown, 
leading the gentiy, yeomanry, and 
serfs of the feudal countries, formed 
one of the leaders of six great ar- 
mies — armiesinwhich were ranked 
the best and bravest knights of i 
chivalry. | 

These armies, consisting of horse 
and foot soldiers, numbering some ! 
hundreds of thousands, passed | 
through many adventures, battles, I 


I encampments, sieges, famines, and 
plagues, until at last about 40,000* 
of them (which was not much more 
than one in twenty of those who 
set out') took Jerusalem by storm 
on the 15th July, 1099. But, we 
read thft, “before the banner of the 
cross floated on the walls of Jeru- 
salem the tioodshed was terrific.” 
“Never,” it is said, “was there so 
great a massacre of the Gentiles — 
the birthplace of the religion of 
pecuce was won amid the shrieks 
and the blasphemies of* gashed 
and dying men ; and when the 
work of blood was brought to an 
end, the clamour of thanksgichaj, 
among the victors, was loud enough 
to have reached the stars!” 

Kobert of Normandy ivns 
amongst the conquerors, wdio, 
it is said, offered to make him 
King of Jerusalem, but he refused 
the office. Soon after, hearing of 
the death of his brother William 
Ru%ts, he set out from the Holy 
Land to claim the kingdom of 
England. • 

Being the eldest son of William 
the Conqueror, he w'as of course 
entitled to succeed his brother, but 
he was again disappointed. No 
sooner was the body of liufus dis- 
covered in the New Forest, than 
his younger brother Heniy seized 
the crown. He happened to be 
hunting in the forest at the time, 
when, hearing the important news, 
he hurried his horse to Winchester 
— then the capital of the king- 
dom — in order to seize the royal 
treasures which were kept there. 
He even had to run a race with 
the keeper of the treasuiy, William 
dc Brcuteil. This man said that he 
would keep the money for Robert, 
his elder brother, who was "^J^thc 
rightful sovereign. Henry, now- 
ever, arrived there first, drew his 
sword, and, threatening him with 
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instant death, he compelled him to 
ideliver up the keys. 

When he thus had possession of 
the treasures, he, gained power 


thereby, and in less than three 
days he got himself crowned King 
of England by Maubice, the Bishop 
of London 


• THE FROST. 

The Frost looked forth, one still dear night, 

And whispered, “ Now I shall be out of eight; 

So through the valley and over the height. 

In silence I’ll take my way : 

I will not go on like that blustering train, 

The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 

Who make so much bustle and noise in vain. 

But I’ll be as busy as they.” 

Then ho flew to the mountain and powdered its crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed • 

In diamond beads — and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward poin^ of many a sped^ 

That he hung on its margin, far and near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

Ho wont to the windows of those who slept, 

And over each pane, like a fairy, crept ; 

Wherever he breathed, wlierevor ho slept. 

By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things ; — there were flowers and trees ; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 

There were cities with temples and towers, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen 1 

' But he did one thing that was hardly fair; 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare — 

** Now just to set them a thinking. 

I’ll bite this basket of fruit,” said he, 

“ This costly pitcher I’ll burst in three. 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me 

Shall < ta/iicA /’ to tell them I’m drinking.” 
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•SILVEK. 

W. Please, papa, I have brought 
you my silver pencil-case, because 
we want to have a lesson on Silver. 

P. Very well. How shall I be- 
gin? 

IK Please to tell us, first, where 
it conies tVoni ; secondly, tell us 
what it is used for; then, thirdly, 
we will tell you what qualities it 
has — its peculiar qualities first, 
and tlien some other (qualities 
which are not peculiar to it, which 
belong to other metals as well. 
What do you call those quali- 
ties? 

l-\ I think that I told you once, 
Willie, — the qualities which belong 
to tlie other metals as well as silver, 
or to metals in general, as we say, 
are called general qualities. 

W. Oh yes — general qualities. 
We will agree to point out them 
also. I think that is a«fair bar- 
gain — you do two parts of the 
lesson, and we will do the third. 
And, papa, we are rather too lazy 
to work ourselves — so, will you 
begin, ])lease? 

P. idsten, then. I suppose you 
know that when men work a mine 
they do not find the metal pure 
and bright. No, the silver is mixed 
with earth, and stones, sulphur, 
and otln; r odd minerals — sometimes 
it is Ibund imbedded in the hard 
rock. However, both this metal 
and gold can be rendered pure 
more easily than any others, so we 
find that they were much used in 
ancient times, and by savage na- 
tions. When Brazil was first dis- 
covered by the Portuguese, it was 
found that the country abounded 
in iron, but the rude natives did 
not know anything of such a metal, 
nor could they tell how to extract 
it. They had fish-hooks, knives. 


daggers, and different implements^ 
but they were made of gold. 

Ion. Ah, that was because gold 
could so easily* be separated from 
the earth — ^you told us that it was 
even found in lumps. 

L, And in grains^ too, so that 
they would tiot have the trouble of 
purifying it — it was pure. 

P, When gold, silver, or any 
other metal is found thus,, it is said 
to be in a native state ; but in the 
I mines, the metals cross the ^‘strata” 
of the earth in veinsy and itot being 
pure, they are, in such a state, 
called ores. 

L. Yes. I have heard that word 
very often, but it must have been 
used by ancient nations, because 
wc read about silver in the Bible, 
j and gold also. That queen— I for- 
I get her name — I think she brought 
I Solomon some for his temple. 

P. You moan the Queen of 
Sheba; and there was another 
celebrated queen, called Sennirnm'iSy 
who made statues of the heathen 
gods— Jupiter and others — forty 
feet high. These were made of 
pure gold. There were also drink- 
ing vessels, made of g(jld and 
silver, weighing twelve hundred 
talents. In ancient Persia, there 
were ^temples, the tiles of which 
were all made of silver; the beams 
of the roof, also, and many of the 
pillars, were covered with thick 
silver plates. 

L. How extravagant ! That is 
because it was so easy to get, I 
suppose. But please, papa, to tell 
us about the modem silver< — the 
silver which Willie’s pencil-case is 
made of, which all the shillings 
are made of, and all the articles 
which we use now — mamma’s 
plate. 

W. Is any of it found in Europe? 

P. Yes, a little. Once, in a 
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mine in Saxony, a great m^i^s of 
dative metal was cut out, which, 
when it was weighed, yielded 
44,000 pounds of pure silver. 

ion. Oh, what a largo piece ! 

P. Ah, it was so large, that 
when Duke Albert descended into 
the mine to visit it, he used it as 
his dining-table — ate his dinner 
upon it. 

L, Without a table>cloth ? 

P. I cannot say. A lump 
weighing more than 600 pounds 
was also found in Sweden, Ilungary^ 
which, I told you, contains gold 
mines, is equally productive of 
silver. Bohemia, too, has some 
celebrated mines, situated in the 
steej) rugged mountains. Silfer 
is also found in England, in the lead ! 
mines of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, but there is not so much 
now as there was formerly. The 
annual value of it is not more than 
thirty or forty thousand pounds. It 
is a fact worth noticing, that while 
gold is generally found in hot coun- 
tries, and in plains, silver is found 
mostly in the cold countries, in the 
lofty mountains. 

I will tell you about a cold 
country. Get the map of Asia, 
and look for Siberia. There, and 
particularly in the Altai Moun- 
tain.s, are mines belonging to 
Eussia. Nearly all the silver found 
i there is the private property of the 
Emperor. 

The mipers, or workmen, are 
! chiefly persons who have been 
banished from Russia. If the 
mine be private property, before 
they can work in it they must have 
a stamped permission from the 
police to reside there for one year, 
which permission has to be re- 
newa^'^very year. Some of the 
mining establuihments formed by 
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the speculators arc two or three 
hundred miles from a/iy town, so 
that the flour, meal, fish, and other 
provisions have to be conveyed on 
horseback, over a rough country, 
where there is no road. The ex- 
penses of mining are often so very 
heavy, that even when the veins 
of ore have been very productive, 
the owners have not been able to 
regain the money they have laid 
out. 

There are silver mines in other 
parts of Asia. There is very little 
silver in Africa. 

L. Perhaps that is because it is 
a hot country. 

P. I have not heard of any sil- 
ver from Australia ; hut the prin- 
cipal place for silver, as well as 
gold, is America. On your map 
you may see a place called Potosi. 
Potosi, Pcni, Mexico, and Chili, 
are the famous silver countries. 

The mines of Potosi are very 
celebrateu, surpassing all others. 
They are situated on a mountain 
named Potosi, which is near the 
mouth of the river Plata. 

W. That is a curious name. 
Why is the river so called ? 

P. Because of the silver. Plata 
means silver — so its name is really 
“The Silver River.” The moun- 
tain Potosi has the foi-m of a sugar- 
loaf-— it is 4,200 feet high, and it is 
filled, from the top to the bottom, 
with veins of the richest silver 
ore. 

L. Have the men, then, made 
many holes in it? 

P. Yes, too many. The poor 
mountain has been bored through 
and through, and is perforated with 
galleries and tunnels in every di- 
rection. 

W. J nst as if it was worm-eaten, 

I suppose. 
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THE FOKEIGN TRAVELLER. 

CADIZ. 

“Dead Children, — 

“ Now I’ll tell you what made me 
wish that the streets of Lisbon were 
not so steep. But, perhaps you 
do not know what a passport is. 
Well, it is a nasty piece of paper 
which you must carry about with 
you from place to place if you 
want to travel on the Continent. It 
is a sort of permission for you to 
leave one place, or to come into 
another — but at almost every new 
country you visit, before you can 
pass the port, or gates of the city, 
you must get this paper signed by 
* the Ambassador,’ or some other 
person whom you do not know or 
care anything about. Passports 
are very troublesome things. 

“That is just what you would 
have said, if you could have been in 
my place on the aftemoen when I 
visited the streets of Lisbon. 1 had 
been very careful about my pass- 
port, for I had been told before 
leaving England that I should save 
time and expense if it were made 
out for Lisbon instead of Cadiz, 
the next place to which 1 was 
going, — and that it might at Lisbon 
be vised (or stared at), by the 
Spanish Ambassador, for Cadiz. 
So, on landing at Lisbon, I had 
put the important document into 
the hands of a commissaire, request- 
ing him to obtain the signatures 
required. 

“ But, oh, pity me, dear children ! | 
— ^hear what happened in conse- | 
quence, after tiring myself by walk- j 
ing up and down those long streets 
all the morning. 

“We had all made a famous 
dinner of soup, fish, fowl, ragout, 
fruit, and pastry, and had been 
tasting many pleasant wines, when 


suddenly, just as 1 was holding tap 
a glass of acqua d*oroj and resting 
my weary body and limbs at full 
length, the dusty commissaire burst 
into the room, and, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, ex- 
claimed, ‘Senor! there’s no time 
to lose — chme with me ! for they 
will not sign the passport without 
seeing you.' 

“You may suppose how vexed 
I was, when I found myself under 
the necessity of following this 
fellow, — obliged to quit the grate- 
ful coolness of the shaded room, 
and to rush madly up and down 
those hilly streets, beneath the 
scorching rays of the sun. Wc 
dashed wildly through all sorts of 
passives, and various turnings, 
into innumerable offices, where we 
were coolly questioned by conse- 
quential official gentlemen, in a 
manner which, to me in my hot 
st^e, seemed rather impertinent. 

At length my guide informed 
me that only one, but that the 
most important signature, was 
wanting — namely, the vise of the 
Spanish Minister, whose residence 
stood before us in the distance, 
perched on the apex of the steepest 
street. Like two deer we cleared 
the difficult ascent, and rang a 
noisy peal at the outer gate of the 
house — but then, how wo stood 
and listened with breathless atten- 
tion to the porter, wjjo gave us 
the astounding tidings that His 
Excellency was at his country house! 
— and that all his * suite,’ following 
his example, had taken a holiday, 
without leaving even a humble 
secretary for the transaction of 
business. 

“What could I do? — ^jjfhout 
this vise, 1 could not expect to be 
admitted into Spain, and yet there 
was no time to hunt after the 
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^minister, for I could see the Mont- 
rose beneath, showing, by the dense 
volume of smoke that issued from 
her funnel, that sheVouId very soon 
start. With hasty strides I once 
more forced my panting guide to 
lead me to the office of the British 
Consul ; but tjie only h^lp this gen- 
tleman could afford was to write 
upon my passport the reason why it 
had not the Spanish Minister's sign 
and seal. He told me, however, 
that 1 might have veiy little hope 
of enterfhg Spain ; but 1 had no time 
now for considering such a question, 
so, giving my guide a sovereign to 
pay the fees, I jumped into a boat, 
and reached the Montrose just be- 
fore she weighed anchor.” 

W, That was a very unpleasant 
way to leave Lisbon I 

jL. Yes, indeed; but let us read 
the rest of the letter. 

“ Thus hurriedly did 1 bid adieu 
to Lisbon, and all because of the 
passport! The weather contiifhed 
mvourablc, and the next evening 
at sunset, we found ourselves ap- 
proaching Cadiz. 

Cadiz, from the sea, has a no- 
ble aspect. Its houses with their ter- 
raced roofs — its lofty signal-towers 
and steeples— its sea-wall, rising 
sixty feet above the water — and its 
triple line of fortifications, bi^istling 
with cannon, give it an appearance 
of great consequence and strength. 
We did not land until the next 
morning; <*.nd, as my passport was 
demanded at the gate, I expected 
that before I had reached the hotel, 
I should be summoned to the pre- 
sence of the AhaJldey ns the magis- 
trate is called, to answer for the 
missing signature ; — ^but this time 
Fortune favoured me, and the omis- 
sioi^*4>as not noticed. The docu- 
ment was soon returned to me with- 
out any remark, save a request for 
certain reals as a gratuity. 


Remembering the appearance 
of the outside of the* town, 1 ex- 
pected to find the interior veiy 
beautiful; but I was rather dis- 
appointed. 

‘‘The streets were beautifully 
clean, and the houses very gay — 
coloured red, white, blue, or yellow, 
according to the owner’s taste, — 
but there is nothing like grandeur 
in their appearance, on account of 
the numerous narrow streets which 
cross each other, and seem to cut 
the buildings into small squares. 
I should think that in a ‘bird’s-eye 
view’ the town must look like a 
gigantic chess-board. 

“ In the course of the morning I 
walked on the Alameda — the pro- 
menade near the sea; and I sat for 
more than an hour enjoying the sea 
air, the music from the band, and, 
above all, the sight of the beautiful 
Spanish ladies, whom I had often 
heard and read of. Their dark eyes, 
and dark mantillas covering their 
faces, and the expressive motion of 
their fans, delighted me. But a less 
pleasant sight was preparing for 
the aftcnioon. As I was strolling 
onward, intending to dine at the 
table d’hote, an English officer ac- 
eosted me with the question, ‘ Shall 
you be present at the Bull-fight 
this afternoon? I should advise 
you to,’ he continued, ‘ for report 
says that wx are to have high- 
couraged bulls, and picadors and 
sj^adas of celebrity; and if you 
like to join our party I will procure 
you a ticket.’ • So I accepted his 
offer, and shortly before four 
o’clock we mingled with the human 
stream that was rushing towards 
the Plaza. 

“Perhaps, my dear children, I 
may, in my next letter, tell you 
what I saw. 

“Your affcctinnate friend, 

“Uncle Richard.” 
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SATUEDAT. 


Drawing. 


CURVED LINES. 

THE CIRCLE. 

W. I have copied all the draw- 
ings with curved lines you gave us, 
papa; but Ion’s copies are better 
than mine. 

P. Before we talk about the 
drawings, let us talk about the 
figures which may be made with 
cui^-^ed lines. What is a figure? 

/on. A figure is a s/inpe ; that is, 
a space which has boundaries to it. 

P. Then see me make a curved 
figure with my compasses. 



What do you observe respecting 
this figure? 

TV. I observe that it has not any 
angles in it. 

Jon. And I observe that it has 
only one line for a boundary, while 
the figures drawn with straight 
lines had five, or six, or as many 
sides as you please. We could 
not draw any figure with less than 
tAree straight lines. 

W. And I notice that the line 
outside has no beginning and no 
end; so, if papa did not begin 
it or end it, I suppose that he did 
not draw it at all. 

P. But I did contrive to draw it, 
Willie; only the beginning and the 
end are joined together. Can you 
see anything else in this figure? 

Ion. Only a dot, papa. 

P. Where is the dot? 

Ij, It seems to be exactl}' in the 
middle. 


P. How can you be sure that il 
is in the middle? 

Z. Let me think, papa. In the 
middle means, that it is not nearer 
to one part of the outside than to 
another; so, if I wanted to know, 
I should draw a line from the dot 
to one part^f the outside, and then 
another line from the dot to another 
part of the outside; and if these 
two lines were of an equal length, 
of course they would show that the 
outside parts were at an ^qual dis- 
tance from it. 

W. Yes ; and that would show 
that it was in the middle. 

Ion. I do not think that i?vo lines 
would show that. I’ll draw a circle, 
and make a dot in it. See. 



is at the same distance from two 
places in the outside; but still it is 
not ill the middle, for if you draw 
a line to an^ other part of the 
outsi(fe, the line must be longer, or 
else shorter. Try. 

W. I see it must; but if you can 
make three lines from the outside, 
at equal length from th8 dot— - 



Now it is in the middle. 
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L, And now that it is in the mid- 
* die, any other lines that you may 
draw to the outside will be of the 
same length; they' will all be equal. 



That shows that the line is at the 
same distance from the dot, to all 
parts of the outside. 

W, Yes ; it is like a wheel. The 
dot ill the middle is like the axle- 
tree ; and the lines are the spokes. 

P. I suppose that you know the 
proper name for this figure — it is 
called a Circle. 

L, And what is the dot called, 
papa? 

P, The dot is not called the 
middle, but the centre. The round 
line outside the dot is called the 
circumference — from two Latin 
words, circum, around, and ferens^ 
C&TT^inff* 

Ion, What are the lines from 
the middle to the circumference 
called, papa? 

P, You may observe t!at all 
these lines branch out from the 
centre, just as the rays of light do 
from the sun. The Latin word for 
a ray is fadius — therefore each of 
these lines is called a radius. 


W. Then they are radiuses, 

P, No; the lioman people did 
not make their plurals of nouns 
by adding s, or ss, — the plural of 
radius Is radii. 

Ion, Then wo are to say it in 
this way — “A line drawn from the 
centre to the circumference of a 
circle is called a radius.” 

L, I have been thinking: — if the 
dot is called the centre, and these 
lines are called the radii, and the 
circle outside is called the circum- 
ference^ which is the circh? — 
where is it? 

W, I can tell you, Lucy. The 
circle is the figure itself — the space 
inside. If you draw one on a 
piece of paper with the compasses, 
and cut it out with a pair of 
scissors, then the paper itself will 
be the circle, and the edge will be 
the circumference. 

Ion, Now, I will tell you all 
about a circle. When you draw a 
curved dne, so that the two ends 
meet, ^ou make a shape. ^If the 
shape IS such that lines drawn from 
the middle of it to any part of the 
outside are all equal, it is then 
called a circle. 

The curved line is called the cir- 
cumference, 

'The middle is called the centre, 
and the lines from the centre to 
the circumference are called the 
radii, 

P, Now you may all sit down, 
and try to draw a circle without 
compasses. 


Avoid extremes ; and shun the fault of such. 

Who still are pleased too little, or too much : 

At every trifle scorn to take offence— 

That always shows great pride, or little sense. 

POPl. 
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Hold fast tluit which is good. 

“ Sure, and isn’t it the postman 
that’s there? He’s knocked at the 
door with a double knock, and at 
this dark hour of the night— and 
it’s twice he’s knocked, and no 
wonder, for sorra a postman has 
been here these seven yeans. I’Jl 
he going to see him myself,” ex- 
claimed Kate, and away she went 
to the door. 

It was eight o’clock in the even- 
ing. Mary, Jessy, and old Kate, 
had been sitting quietly in the par- 
lom at the buck of the shop ; for, 
although they had lived with Jabcz 
Jones for seven years, no cnangc 
had taken place* in his h||-bits or 
manners. He still went out to the 
tavciTi^t seven o’clock, and still 
returned two or three times in the 
week in a state of drunkenness. 

Kate soon came hack with some- 
thing in her hand which looked 
like a letter. There was a red 
post-mark on it — and she thought 
there might be a seal, for there 
was a wafer, or else a piece of 
cobbler’s wax — no matter what — 
there was something sticking it at 
the back, and a round mark, as 
though it had been pressed down 
by a key. On the front, there were 
some marks in a slanting direction, 
written with ink of a light brown 
colour — they looked something 
like Avriting; but all doubt Avas at 
an end Avhen it Avas given to Mary — 
it was a real letter! Avritten ttt Kate; 
and as Kate declared that she 
could not pretend to be so learned 
as to try and read Avriting, Mary 
opened it, and read it for her. 


The letter was sent by a nephew 
of Kate, whtom she hud long for- 
gotten. He had grown up to be a 
man, and was now a working brick- 
layer. A fellow-workman had 
written it for him, begging Kate to 
come to London, and live \yth him, 
to keep house for himself and his 
companion. 

“ And isn’t it a wonderful thing 
that the bit of a boy that we had 
all forgotten should grow up to bo 
a man? Hut it isn’t myself that 
would ever lave ye in this lone 
place, after so many years.” 

“ But, Kate,” added Mary, “you 
will be much happier in London 
than in this lonely place. Go, and 
we Avill one day come and see 
yon.* 

“ And isn’t it another good 
thought that is come to me?” said 
Kate. “ Surely the roof of one 
house will cover ns all; and, now 
that ye are young women, and have 
a will of yer own, we will go to 
London together!” 

This thought pleased Mary. 
KnoAving nothing of London, she 
thought that if she could open a 
school there, where there were so 
many people, it would soon be 
filled. She had, withoift asking 
her uncle, advertised three times 
in the county paper for engage- 
ments for herself and sister as 
governesses, but no one supposed 
that a suitable person for a gover- 
ness could be found living in Ja- 
bez Jones’s house. She had re- 
ceived an offer of an engagenViht, 
wdtli a very good salary, as an 
assistant in a house of Wsiness. 
With this engagement she might, 
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in a few years* time, realise 
•some riches; but she souf?ht for 
much better riches than money — 
the rco/ treasures wjiicli may be laid 
up in heaven. 

When, therefore, Kate thou^^ht 
of tlie hold idea of j^oinf? to live in 
the jrre.nt city, they all three sat 
down to talk' over the^ matter. It 
was found that Kate had a few 
pounds which she had saved a long 
while ago, ami that Mary and 
Jessy liad five pounds of their 
own ; sq, altliongh Mary could not 
feel sure that she would ever be 
able to get a living by keeping 
school, she determined to go and 
try. 

The next morning Kate made 
bold to tell Mr. Jones that it was 
their intention “ to lave” him, and 
also gave him a month’s notice. 
It is not worth while for me to tell 
you how angry he was, for he fore- 
saw that his business would thus 
be injurcil; but as the day for {heir 
departure drew near, ho tried to 
persuade them to stop, as he could 
not make them do so by force. 

“ Well,” he said, as the last day 
of the month approached, “ I will 
tell you what 1 will <lo. Heinain 
with me, and take care of my busi- 
ness, and 1 will j?ive you twenty- 
five pounds a-year; and nc^t year 

I will jiay Jessy also.” This pro- 
posal, he thought, would he sure 
to induce them to remain ; ho even 
offered to give Kate a present, Und 
to pay hSr much higher wages. 

But all his oflers were in vain. 
They had resolved to go. Such a 
step was not prudent on Mary’s 
part, as, by remaining two years 
longer, she might have saved fifty 
X>oimds, and have escaped many of 
th^jToubles which followed. But 
even juiople who tiy to “ hold fast 
that which is good,” make mistakes 
sometimes^ They may look so 
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much at the good thitig before 
them, that they may forget other 
duties, and in their *haste to do 
good may he imprudent. 

Accordingly the old uncle was 
obliged to find some other persons 
to supply their places. “ Ah,” he 
said, shaking his head at them, 

“ you will soon be glad to come 
back. It is a very poor living you 
will get by keeping a school.” 

“Better,” said Mary, “have a 
poor ‘living,’ uncle, than none at all. 
We might as well have been dead, 
as to live in the manner we have 
lived during the last seven years.” 
This was true, for they had been 
compelled to work during so many 
hours in the day, that they had 
scarcely time to eat, drink, and 
sleep, — much less to think and 
pray to God. 

iV. And the thinking and pray- 
ing to God, was the for 

which they did work, and eat, and 
drink, atitd sleep. 

Their uncle, however, did 
perform one act of kindness before 
they left. They wondcrcjl, as he 
hid them g(jod-bye, to see him take 
out his purse. He opened it 
slowly, and looking earetiiliy in- 
side, he gave to each of tlu iu A«//- 
a-crown! It was the only money 
he had ever voluntarily given to 
them. 

On reaching London, they were 
met by Kate’s nephew, whose 
name was ’lom, and two other 
workmen, his fricinls, who had left 
off work early for the purpose. 

In order to save expense, each of 
these men carried one of their 
large packages on his back, for 
they were strong fellows; while 
Jessy carried a small parcel, and 
Kate and Mary carried a huger 
one between them. 

The house w^as a very small one, 
but Tom, with liis friend, had 
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saved up some money to buy 
common furniture, and had made 
it comfortaWe. There was a room 
for Mary and Jessy, where, as 
tlicy lay together that night, they 
talked in the dark, for some hours, 
of the school they were going to 
open, and of their father’s school, 
wliicli M^as to he their model. 

Mary was not long in trying her 
plans. A board, with the words 
‘‘Infant School” upon it, was 
put up over the door; circulars 
were ])rintcd, and sent out ; Tom 
spoke to his master, and his 
fricmls, ahuut the young ladies* 
hirnwy; hut it was ot little use. 
Mary and Jessy began the world 
fur fhiunselvcs with a hitter dis- 
a])pointment. Only two people 
could be found who would send 
their children to be taught in so 
jioor a house; and they could 
scarcely afford to pay them for 
doing so. The poor girls quickly 
felt the pressure of poverty. With- 
<jiit inoTUiy of their (Avn, they 
i would soon have been without 
I hr(*ad, but for the good assistance 
’ of Kate. But they could not bear 
the idea of thus depending on 
others, without being able to earn 
their living as they had done before. 
And what was worse, now that it 
Wits winter time, poor Tom had not 
c< instant work, so that even he and 
Kate were sometimes in want. 

Mary did all in her power to get 
employment, hut failed. She tried 
to return the kindness of Kate; for, 
wishing to be able to do good in 
any way, she had every evening 
been teaching Tom and two of his 
poor friends to write (and one hod 
even learned ciphering); indeed 
there seemed a chance of their 
having one day a school of very large 
pupils. They were rough people for 
such gentle creatures to live with, 
but they were honest, hard-working 


men, and knew how to behave 
themselves to the ladies. * 

This work, however, did nof 
give them bread. They thought 
of advertising again for situations 
like that which Mary had refused 
when living with her uncle, but 
now they had not even the money 
to pay ibr^n advertisement. At 
last, when the sharp frost came, 
the whole household were so 
hungry, that Mary and Jessy were 
compelled to part with some of 
their dear faiher’s books, in order 
to buy food. • 

Still, with all their troubles, they 
had faith in (lod, and lookctl for- 
ward to the time ivhen they should 
carryout their father’s wishc>*, and 
“ earn tlnar bread by doing good;” 
and at last the good time came. 

Kate’s nephew not having r(‘gu- 
lar work, had one day a few odd 
jobs to perform at a house in the 
neighbourhood, when he heard the 
lady of the house complaining to a 
friend that she did not like to send 
her little ones to school any longer, 
because they did not gain good 
instruction. He also heard the 
other lady say, that she had three 
children ready for school, but she 
did not know where to send them, 
and that there ought to be a better 
school in the neighbourhood. This 
was jfood news to Tom, who was a 
bold fellow, and did not care much 
to whom he spoke ; so, colouring 
rather red in the face, he laid down 
his tools, and broke int^ the ladies’ 
coiiversatioy by saying, “ If 1 may 
make bold to spake, ma’am, I know 
n young lady who could make as 
fine a school as shojild bate all the 
schools as there ever has been 
in the kingdom.” The ladies 
smiled, but allowed him to proceed. 
l\»m, being encouraged, . ficgm 
forthwith a long speech on jhe 
virtues of Maiy; he explained all 
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• her circumstances, spoke of her 

thundering library” of books; 
told how fast she had taychcd him 
and his mates” tp write; and so 
interested the ladies, that they 
gave him permission to bring Mary 
the next day. 

This was the beginning of better 
days. I should like ihucii to tell 
you of all tlie f^adness of Kate, — to 
tell how, on the next day, the 
ladies saw Maiy and Jessy, and 
were much pleased. They saw 
that tiiQy wished to keep school, 
not for the sake of gain, but to do 
good to others ; and in a few 
months* time, Mary was living in 
a better house, with twelve little 
children to teach. 

Mary and Jessy were now re- 
warded for their perseverance. 
They had many earnest friends, 
but so intent were they in carrying 
out their father's thoughts, so busy 
in doing good to the children — in 
teaching the spint of love, as t,beir 
father had done before tliem — so 
often were they learning the spirit 
of love from God — so glad were they 
at being able ** to earn their bread 
by doing good,** that they did not 
know how much of the love which 
they showed to the children, was 
returned to them by the parents. 
Before two years had passed 
away, Mary and Jessy Gray had 


a large and busy school — they were 
everywhere welcomed by a circle 
of kind and intelligent people, who 
loved and respected them. Now, 
instead of being the slaves of their 
uncle, they were giving happiness 
to all around them, and getting 
great joy in return. 

In two years’ time, their friend 
2W/1, who had prospered ever since, 
was married; and their dear old 
Kate was once move their com- 
panion, never to leave them agsn'n. 

W, And what became of their 
unel(?, papa? 

P. 1 never heard. He only saw 
his nieces once, and that was for 
the purpose of borrowing money ; 
for, by his drinking habits, and by 
holding fast that which was haa, 
he had fallen into poverty. I saw 
him once — his evil look was acon- 
triust to the bright face of Mary, 
whose joy was greater, because, 
through all her troubles, she had 
held fastnto that which is good. 

Go, and do the same, dear chil- 
dren ! Make up your minds to do 
some good thing in this world. 
Fii-st be quite sure that it is a good 
thing — then, ask God to help yuu ; 
and, in spite of every hindrance, 
keep that object before you all 
your life. Say to yourself “I 
will always hold fast that whten w 
GOOD.** 


It ecoms that life is all a void, 

On selhsh thoughts alone employed; 

That length of days is not a good, 

Unless their use be understood ; 

While if good deeds one year engage, 

That may be longer than an age : 

But if a year in trifles go, 

Perhaps you’d spend a thousand so. 

Time cannot stay to make us wise — 

We must improve it os it flies. 

JANB TAVLOB. 
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ORDER 3. I/V'ING-HANDED ANIMALS 
(Concluded). 

Ion. Now, mamma, please tell us 
some stories about bats. 

M. Very well. ITirst, they are 
torpid animals. 

W. What is that? 

M. Oh, that is a long story and 
a very tlrcary one. Listen. 

When Jaek Frost chills the air 
you may look a long while for the 
insects and not find any. So may 
the bats, poor fellows,— no insects 
to cat! what will they do? 

W. Die. 

L. No! where arc the bats to 
come from next year? 

JIf. No; God takes better care 
of them than that. {Shall X tell you 
how God arranges it? 

L. Yes, mamma, please. 

jM. He sends them alljto sleep. 
Think what a long nap some of 
them take, during the months of 
October, November, December, 
January, Februaiy, and March ! I 
told you how they hang themselves 
up in old ruins, old trees, bams, 
and dark caverns ; sometimes a 
vciy large uumber, to keep each 
otlicr warm, crowd closely together, 
and form a hard com})act mass, like 
a hairy ball. 1 have read that one 
night a lump of bats was found un- 
der the roof of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge ; there were one hundred 
and ciglity-fivc, and on the next 
night sixty- three more were found. 

W. That makes 248 ! But how 
do they know when to wake? 

M. They wake naturally — ^by 
instinct — -just as you awake in the 
morning. Not only the bats, but 
many other animals, which you 
will hear of, wake up from their 
winter sleep as soon as the sun 
shines upon them, and warms the air. 


7ow. I remember, mamma, that 
you spoke of the snails sleeping 
all the winter,* and said that the 
rain pattered against their shells, 
and awoke them. 

M. And I think I also told you 
w'hat we caU such animals. 

Ion, Yes, you said they ^vere 
animals. 

M, The bats are apt sometimes 
to wake too early. There may be 
a sudden change* of weather from 
frosty to mild days, and then the 
bat may make a mistake. He may 
be enticed out to look for insects 
before there are any, so, after a long 
fruitless ]nirsuit, the poor tired hat 
is perhaps caught by some hiingi-y 
owl, or other voracious animal. 
The bats arc apt sometimes to eat 
other food. Not only do they go 
down the chimneys, ns I told you, 
but 1 have heard that they “gnaw 
men’s bacon ” which may happen 
to 1>e hanging up there to be 
smoked. They will also enter into 
the pantry, where, in the country, 
acoiiiinon bat has often been caught 
clinging to a joint of meat, and 
making a hearty meal upon it. 
Tame bats, too, will eat raw meat, 
and these animals when tame are 
veiy amusing. You may read in 
the Pinny Mayazine an account of 
the manner in w'hich they catch 
flics, and the cleverness with wdiich 
they shear off the flies’ w'ings. 
They will take flies out %)f a per- 
son’s hand, and 1 have read of a long- 
eared bat who was so tame that, when 
its owner held an insect between 
his lips, it would settle carefully 
on his check and take the fly with 
great gentleness from his mouth. 

L, Suppose, mamma, that a bat 
should fall down to the gfo'undy 
would it hop about like a bird? 

M, No. You can see that it is 
not constructed for walking as 
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'well as tlving, like the bird — it can and feet, as you may observe iu 
only hobble along on its hooks** cliis picture. , 



B«t Walkinif. 


They are very much troubled to 
move along, especially on a smooth 
surface, sucli as tallies. They can- 
not easily rise from the earth, but 
tliey creep up to a stone, so as to be 
raised a little above the ground. 
They thus gain room to flap their 
wings against the air, and to spring 
upward. I think that your fUpa 
once caught a bat on the ground? 

P. Yes, I did — more than once. 
I remember an old ruin in Surrey, 
where, as 1 was looking at the an- 
cient discoloured walls, 1 saw 
something sticking under an arch- 
way, which seemed like an old 
leaf, or a piece of brown paper, 
covered over with cobwifbs. 1 
found that it was a bat, and fan- 
cied, from its appearance, that it 
was dead. So, as I sat down to make 
a sketch »'jf the ruin, and put my 
hat down on the ground, 1 popped 
Mr. Bat inside. Soon 1 heard a 
scratching sound, and, loo^king in, 
there he was, wide awake I lie j 
scratched his way up the hat as far | 
ns tins lining, and then eveiy time 
he fell down again. 

Aw. I know why, papa; because 
vour hat has shiny leather for the 
lining, and he could not hook into 
it. 

P. Yes. 1 let it hobble on the 
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grass for some time, hut at last 
when 1 was holding it in iny hand, 
it suddenly flew up to a neigh- 
bouring tree, and suspended itself 
to the rough surface of the bark. 
It would not come down again. 

Your mamma will now, perhaps, 
tell you of the ditt'erent sorts of 
bats. " 

M, Yes. The two great divi- 
sions of the bats are — 1st, Those 
which feed on insects; and, 2n(l, 
Those w’hicn eat fruit. Indeed, 
some of the insect-eating hats will 
feed oil small animals. You may 
therelbre call them omnivorous — 
the word which, if you remember, 
is derived from voro, I devour. 
Again : All animals that devour 
insects are called insectivorous; and 
the fruit-eaters — they ai’e called 
frugivorotis. 

Amongst the hats which have to 
catch their prey, we And curious 
peculiarities in their senses.^ You 
may observe them in the picture. 
Some of them have beautifully 
long ears, almost transparent, 
which they wave about most grace- 
fully. Oihers have a veiy ugly 
membrane in front of the nose, 
like a leaf; they are therefore 
called Nose-leaf Bats. 

These peculiarities are, I dare 
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say, to nssist them in finding their 
food— just their tail is useful in 
guiding them — for we do not find 
any of these things in tlie fruit- 
eating bats. 

L. IMc.nse, mamma, tell us the 
names of some bats. 

M, Their names arc not of much 
interest. In England we have the 
Common Bat, the Long-cared Bat, 
the Great Bat. In hot countries, 
there arc the large Vampyre Bats, 
living chiefly on the blood of other 
animals — they will even suck the 
blood of horses. There arc also 
the Grea t Horse-shoe Bat, the Little 
Ilorsc-shoe Bat — all of these have 
nose lenres. 

L. Do you know the name of 
any frugivorous bats, mamma? 

M. Yes, there is one called the 
Pteropus, living in the island of 
Java, wliich you may find on the 
map. 'Inhere may be found great 
numbers of these fruit-eaters, the 
largest of all bats, w^th wings 
extending ,/ire feet across. In the 
day time some hundreds of them 
maybe seen together hanging from 
the boughs of some large tree. 
They look like a part of tlie tre^ 
or some uncommon - sized fruit 
growing upon it. When the night 
comes, they begin to move ; and 
following one another in nearly a 
straight line, they proceed to some 
village or plantation for food, 
where they do much mischief, 
attacking fruit of every kind, and 
consuming large quantities, so that 
the natives arc obliged to protect 
the trees with nets, baskets, and 
other means. In turn, however, 


the natives catch and cat them, 
for they say that they have a 
flavour like that of a hare or part- 
ridge. 

Z. Now I will make the Lesson. 
Order 3. Wing-iianded Ani- 
mals. 

1. These animals differ from the 
second order ^ heintj placed in veri/ 
different circumstances^ for they find 
their food in the air, at evening time^ 
and procure it, not by cUmbiny but 
hy flyimp They have^ therefore^ very 
different parts. 

They differ in their senses, with 
which they Jind their food, having a 
wonderful power of feeling^ as well 
as of seeintf and hearing, 

'they differ in their limbs, v'ith 
which they catch their food, for the 
fingers of their fore-limbs are drawn 
out to a great length. These fingers 
are joinoAl together by a thin membrane, 
which also connects the hind limbs 
awd the tail, and thus forms a pair 
of wings. These animals are, there- 
fore, called Wing-handed Am- 

MALS. 

They differ in their teeth, having 
sharp-pointed teeth for breaking the 
hard shells of insects. 

They are all torpid animals, as 
there are no insejits in the winter. 
There are several kinds of bats ; 
some of them are very large. 

They may be divided into — 
the Insectivorous i and 
the Frugivorous ba^. These di- 
lisions include the Common Bat — 
Long-eared Bat — Nose-leafed Bats 
— liorse-shoe Bats — the Pteropus, 
and 7/tany others. 


No wealth into this world we brought, 

And uono can take away ; ' 

The blind in mind, the poor in thought, 

Uow blind 1 how poor are they I 

• C.D. SILT PUT. 
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, THE NOKMAN KINGS. 

HENliY I. 

P. Before beginninj? the reign 
of Henry I., let us make a lesson 
on William. 

Lesson 12. WILLIAM 11. 
Jlcgan to reign. . . .1087 
Died liOO 

1. William II. claimed the crown 
of Em/lnnd, because it had been given 
to him by his father; hut liobert, his 
brother^ blso claimed it because he 
was the eldest son, 

2. OiM), brother of William the 
Contjueror, and several other barons^ 
formed a party in Robertas favour; 
but they could not succeed in raising 
him to the throne on account of his 
indolence. 

3. William Riifus^ in order to de- 
fend himself was obliged to ask for 
the help of the people^ and to grant 
them many favours, so that they thus 
gained power; but, when his authority 
was established^ he used it to gratify 
his cruelty and avarice, lie taxed 
the people heavily, and seized the 
money belonging to the church. He 
even endeavoured to take the dukedom 
of Normandy from his brother, but 
at length purchased it for 1,300 

7nerks. 

4. A few years after, Wdliam 
was killed by accident when hunting 
in the New Forest, a.d. 1100. 

5. In this reign the first judicial 
COMBAT wasf ought, between Bainard 
and another knight; a new bridge 
was built over the Thames ; West- 
minster Hall was built; avd the 
town of Carijsle was rebuilt. 

P. Let us now talk about King 
Henry I. You have heard how^ 
one* bad thing leads to another. 
When^he was racing with the 
keeper of the treasury, that he 
might secure the royal treasures, 
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he was not only acting unjustly to 
his elder brother Kobert, but he 
was acting without feeling for his 
dead brother William. 

Yes ! He was thinki ng too much 
of himself ; and now you .see how 
selfishness drives out good feelings. 
He did not even see his dead bro- 
ther, or take the trouble to bury 
him. 

His body lay there until the even- 
ing, when a man named Piirkis.s, 
a chareoal-burner, Avho was pass- 
ing with his cart, took it u]) and 
buried it. 

It is worth noticing in the liis- 
tory of trees, that the oak from 
which the arrow bounded and 
struck William, is yet standing in 
the centre of the New Forest. It 
is also said that tlierc is still a man 
of the name of Furkiss, a charcoal- 
burner, with a horse and cart. 

Henry, like his brother William, 
was compelled to do justice to 
others, in order to keep the power 
which he had unjustly seized. He 
made great promises to the hjirons, 
and to the people; for they had 
been suffering too many oj)prcs- 
sions and grievances from the laws 
of his father and brother. 

For instance — when an earl or a 
baron died, the castle and lands be- 
longed to his eldest son or heir; hut, 
before the heir could take })osscs- 
sion of his property, it was the 
custom for him to pay a fne to 
the king, which was often an enor- 
mous sum of money, worth nearly 
as much as the property itself. 
The king, therefore, agreed to 
take only a vexy moderate sum of 
money on such occasions — only as 
much as would be just and fair. 

He also made promises to the 
clergy. He said that whenever any 
bishop died, he would not seize the 
yearly income of his bishopric, or 
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sell his bishopric, as his brother 
had done. ^ 

He also promised the people 
several good things. In those 
times coin was very scarce. The 
peo])le therefore could only pay a 
small part of their taxes in money, 
and us(‘d to bring cattle, corn, and 
other things in payment But, ns 
they could not easily Ining these 
things from all parts, the king w'as 
comj)elled to fetch them. He would 
travel about in the various cities 
of his kingdom — dwelling in them 
with his household, until they had 
consumed the food that was brought. 
As all the great men who followed 
the king, and formed what was 
called his court, must have some 
place to sleep in — the inhabitants 
of the cities were obliged to give 
them lodgings without receiving 
any money for rent, and were often 
compelled to find food for them 
also. I'liis was a great hardship 
to them, for their guest;* would 
sometimes insist upon having the 
best rooms, and would treat the 
family of the house as if they w'ere 
their servants. The king therefore 
j)roinise(l the citizens of London, 
that they should be released from 
such a heavy burden. 

He promised, too, that he would 
not make any more heavy taxes — 
that he would pardon all debts due 
to the crown — and would forgive 
all who had committed offences ; 
and, after making many other pro- 
mises which I cannot now remem- 
ber, he said that the good Saxon 
laws, made in the reign of King 
Edward the Confessor, should be 
restored. In order to give greater 
value to these promises, they were 
all written down on a paper, which 
was called a Charter; a great many 
copies of this charter were then 
made, one of which was lodged in 
some abbey in each county. 


W, I should think that the 
people were very much pleased at * 
all that! 

P. No doubt they were. Henry 
did two other acts, which pleased 
them more. The chief instrument 
of oppression under his brother 
William, wa.j a man called Ralph 
Elambard, bishop of Durham, who 
was much hated for his cruelty. 
This man he committed to prison. 
The next act was of a different 
character. There was living in a 
nunnery — which is a kind iof pri- 
son for ladies — a certain Saxon 
nun called Matilda, the niece of 
Edgar Atheling, who, you may 
remember, ought to have suc- 
ceeded Harold. Henry knew that 
the English would be very much 
pleased to have a Saxon queen 
again, so he persuaded this lady 
to marry him. When, therefore, 
the people saw tliis marriage 
celebrated with great and poniijous 
shov% and found that they had 
really a Saxon Queen, they were 
very much pleased witli her, and 
with Henry; and because Henry 
was a learned man, they called 
him Beauclere, 

Jon, So now, I suppose that he 
had great power — and yet he had 
no riijht to be king. 

P. Nipt unless the people had 
chosen liim instead of his brother, 
for he was thus taking an unfair 
advantage of his brother, and 
cheating him. He was oq/y doing 
good that evil might come. 

L, That is os bad as those who 
do evil that good may come. 

P. Yes. But, whilst Henry had 
thus been rendering himself popu- 
lar in England, the careless Robert 
had been wasting his time abroad. 
He had loitered aw'ay nearly a 
twelvemonth in Italy, where he 
had married the daughter of a 
count, and it was only iu the year 
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• 1101 that he arrived in England, 
to make his claim to the crown — 
but he was now too late. 

Kobert assembled an army to 
take the crown by force, bur instead 
of fighting, he and his brother made 
an agreement, by which Robert 
was to resign his clhim, and re- 
ceive instead 3,000 merks per 
annum. 

I am sorry to add, that after the 
settlement of this treaty, neither 
Henry* nor Robert acted well. 
Robert fell into his old lazy ways 
— Hemy revenged himself on the 
noblemen who had lately favoured 
Ills brother, by seizing their estates. 
Robert complained of this, and 
Henry, in return, Invaded Nor- 
mandy, defeated l^)bert, and car- 
ried him to England as a prisoner. 
Here he confined him in Cardiff 
Castle for the rest of his life — 
twenty-eight years. It is even 
said hy some that Henry pu| out 


his brother’s eyes; but 1 should 
hardly think that this can lie true. 
No brother could, 1 should hope, 
be so cruel. 

Ion. At all events, it was veiy 
wicked to put his brother in prison 
at all, especially for twenty-eight 
years I 

P. Yes; it was an evil thing. 
You may learn something from it. 
Although Henry was a fine scholar, 
with much learning, he had not 
learned to do what was right — he 
did good that euil might come. 
See what he did next ! 

L. Ah, he did evil that evil 
might come. 

P. We will talk of Henry again 
next week. 1 think, dear children, 
that to-morrow we shall not have 
any Object lesson ; ns Mr. Young 
has written us a letter on Man- 
chester, which is so long that it 
will make a lesson sullicieut for 
two da;^8. 


WAR. 

Thb hunting tribes of air and earth 
Respect the brethren of tlieir hirth ; 
Nature, who loves the claim of kind, 

Less cruel chase to each assigned : 

The falcdh, poised on soaring wing, 
Watches the wild duck at the spring; 

The sloW-hound wakes the fox’s lair, 

The greyhound presses on the hare, 

The eagle pounces on the lamb, 

TJie wolf devours the fleecy dam ; 

E’en tiger fell and sullen bear 
Their likeness and their lineage spare; 

Man only man kind Nature’s plan, 

And turns the fierce pursuit on man, 
Plying war’s desultory trade, 

Incursion, flight, and ambuscade ; 

Bince Nimrod, Cush’s mighty son, 

At first the bloody game begun. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

MANCHESTER {Concluded). 

“ Mr HEAR CniEDREN, — 

“ I have ROW been in Mancliester 
for four days, and tliink tliiit, ac- 
eordiiig to the promise in my last 
letter, I will begin an account of 
the town itself. 

“Manchester is a very ancient 
town. One writer has siip])oscd it 
to have been founded 500 years 
before the birth of our Saviour. 
If that be true, you can innigine 
how many changes must have 
hapiicmed between that tim* *“ 
this. lint its great importance has 
been acquired during the last sixty 
years, since the building of the 
factories. It now contains evjht 
times as many people as it did 
sixty years ago. 

“In order to get a good idea of 
the town, I went yesterdmy morn- 
ing to a high place, from which, 
not only Manchester, but all the 
surrounding country for many 
miles, may be seen. 

“As 1 looked down from the 
hill, I observed a very extensive 
plain — flat and level, through 
which flowed the river Irwell. 

“ On one side of the Irwell was 
Manchester, and on the other side 
Salford — ^just as the river Thames 
has London on one side, and 
Southwark on the other; which, I 
dare say, if you have ever been to 
London, you are aware of. 

“After notieing the crowd of 
spires, towers, tall chimneys, fac- 
tories, and warehouses at Man- 
chester, the whole of which seemed 
to be always surrounded by smoke: 
— after counting the bridges, the 
railways, and long portions of 
canals which could be seen here 
and there in the landscape', 1 looked 
beyond, and took out my telescope 


to get a better view of the distant 
parts of the plain. I was at once 
struck with the number of large 
towns which lay before me, almost 
all of which were within view. 
Not only Manchester, but Stock- 
port, AslitcTn, Oldham, Bolton, 
Bury, and Middleton, with many 
small villages, could be seen from 
this point — indeed you may observe 
them together on the map. These 
places, with the difteront gouiitry- 
liouscs surrounded by trees, be- 
longing to the rich merchants and 
nobility, fonn a beautiful scene. 

■ “ I stood gazing for a long time, 

and then descend(;d to take a walk 
round Manchester. Outside the 
town are three famous ])lace8, 
which not only you, dear children, 
but many other boys and girls would 
delight in. These are tliree parks 
— one at the north-east of the town, 
cal^d Qc/ben’b Park — one at the 
west, culled Peel’s PARic—and 
another at the east, called Phil- 
lips’s Park. Howmiich you would 
like to he in these parks! especially 
on Saturday afternoons, fur the 
people of Manchester have a very 
good rule, that business shall close 
at an early hour every Saturday, 
so th%t all the poor working people 
may have a half- holiday at the 
end of the week. Here, on Satur- 
day afternoons, the hoys and girls 
come out to play— ^and men and 
women, too — all sorts of *yoiing and 
old, and rich and poor people; 
for it’s very curious that almost all 
of them like a holiday. And very 
proper places for holiday people 
tiiey are. I should like to take 
you to see the very large flower- 
gardens — to see the large mounds 
planted with all kinds of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers — to see the 
large beds of roses, especially one 
large plot, planted with 200 rose 
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bushes — to sec the may-poles, the 
geraniums, fuschias, honeysuckles, 
Virginian creepers, and all kinds of 
flowering plants. The tall flowers, 
too, are delightful to sec — the 
dahlias, the hollyoaks, and the sun- 
flowers. I think, too, that you 
would like the pleasant w'alk by the 
side of the river Irwell: and then 
— for 3 ^^ would be sure to have a 
good ajjpetite — the place you would 
like most would be the refreshment-' 
rooms. But, no — after all, I may 
have made a mistake; I think you 
would even give up the goo<l things 
of the refreshincnt-rooni, to have a 
run ill the plm/^grounds. There 
are jilay-grounds for boys, and 
pla 3 ’-grouiids for girls — containing 
gymmistics of all kinds, cricket- 
grounds, swing-grounds, archery- 
grounds, skittle-alleys, grounds for 
quoits, for shuttle-cocks, and skip- 
])ing - rojics — there are circular 
swings, see-saws, and many other 
things, which not only the poor 
factory girls and boys, but all girls 
and boys take an interest in. Now, 
which part would you like to go 
to — the refreshment-room, or the 
play-ground? 

“1 found many other places 
around Manchester which pleased 
me very much, cs])ecially several old 
buildings, or Halls, I then visited 
Salford, and when it was nearly 
one o’clock in the day, I crossed 
Blackfriars Bridge into Man- 
chester, intending to make notes 
of each of the large buildings as 1 
passed them. 

“ ‘ Well,’ I said to myself, as I 
came in sight of the Exchange, 
*ril begin with the Exchange;’ 
but, just as 1 was standing there 
looking down Market-street, the 
clock struck one, and I was sur- 
prised at seeing an unusual move- 
ment in tlie street. There seemed 
to bo a great man}' more people 
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walking on the pavements — they 
came all at once, before I had 
time to see wdicre they came from. 
They all seemed to know what 
they were about, although there 
was so large a number; and they 
all seemed to be going somew'here, 
for they bustled along quickly. 
Certainly, they all w'cre some- 
where before long, for they were 
not in the streets — some had 
walked away, some had gone in 
omnibuses, and there stood I, 
almost alone. ‘Ah,’ I thought, 
‘ there’s some great meeting to be 
held, 1 suppose, or some peculiar 
business going on — a great exhi- 
bition, perhaps.’ 

“ 1 had an engagement to call 
in the course of the day on two 
gentlemen, so I looked In at the 
ofiicc of one, which was near the 
Exchange, but the office was soli- 
tary and silent, and not a sign of 
a clerk or a human being could I 
see. I called then on my other 
friend, thinking to iisk what was 
the matter, but I suppose that 
there w’as something the matter 
with him, too, for he was not within; 
— and in every office that 1 passed 
I looked inside, but all was still 
and death-like; it seemed like a 
solemn pause w^hich had come 
over the course of events — a full 
stop in the day. At last I found 
out all about it ; and what do 3 'oa 
think was the matter? Why, all 
the people wanted their dinner, 
and had actually gone to get it. 
Gone, gone, gone, — and I alone 
was left. What do you think I 
did?” 

W, I know — he went to dinner 
himself, of course. That’s what 
1 should have done. 

' L, I will tell you. Listen. 

“ I followed the example of the 
good people, and the call of my 
appetite within, and dined also — 
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thinking to myself, *I will finish 
my dcscriptiqn in the afternoon.* 
After dinner. 

“ I have dined, dear children — 
very comfortably — but I have no 
time for particulars. Let us pro- 
ceed with ‘ Manchester.* 

“ It so happened that I dined at 
the Palatine Hotel, and on my 
way to the Exchange I was 
attracted by the ancient Cathedral, 
where I stopped to make notes. 1 
found that it was built more than 
400 years ago, and has a very an- 
cient appearance. But if I were 
to tell you of all the ornamented 
stained-glass windows, — or to tell 
you that the style of building is the 
‘highly ornamented Gothic,* — or 
to describe the altar-piece, the death 
of Ananias and Sapphira, — or to 
speak of the carved work, and the 
monuments, 1 could not then give 
you a proper idea of it. So, just 
tiy and imagine to yourselves a fine 
old building, very beautiful inside, 
* highly ornamented,* but of course 
not near so fine as our old friend 
York Minster. 

“ There are many other churches, 
chapels, and meeting-houses, mak- 
ing altogether more than one hun- 
dred and fifty. 

“ But the principal buildings of 
Manchester are, as you may expect, 
those relating to manufactures and 
commerce. So I walked through 
Victoria Street to the Exchange 
again, where 1 found that all the 
folks had had their dinners, and 
had returned to business. 

“At the Exchange I stopped 
for some time making notes. I 
then passed on from one great 
building to another, — spending al- 
together two days in making notes. 
I visited the Town Hall, the Free 
Trade Hall, the Assembly Rooms, 
the Athenreum, the Infirmary, the 
different large liailway Stations, 


the Custom House, the great Bond- 
ing Warehouses in Salford, on the * 
banks of the Irwcll ; and worked so 
hard in examining these places, 
and in writing, that, on the second 
day, when I reached my hotel, and 
turned round to the fire after tea, 

I found that«I had made too many 
notes, and was too tired to read 
them. 

“ And so would you, I think, be 
tired of rending them. I will there- 
fore only say, that the building 
which struck me most Aras the 
Exchange. This is a truly large 
and handsome building — its size 
is most surprising. So much has 
the business of the merchants who 
meet there, and the number of 
merchants, increased, that more 
and more space has been added at 
different times, and now the Ex- 
change-room is the largest in Europe. 
The floor contains altogether 1,628 
square yards. The next largest 
rooA is the Free Trade Hall, which 
was built during the time of the 
Anti-com-Iaw League. This hall 
contains 1,575 square yards, while 
Exeter Hall, in Loudon, contains 

l, 380 square yards. If you have 
ever been there, you can thus form 
some idea of these great buildings. 

“So, dear children, instead of 
reading my notes, I leaned back in 
my arm-chair, and began to think 
about Manchester. ‘ Truly,* I said 
to myself, ‘this is a wonderful 
place. When I remember these 
great buildings, and think of the 
enormous factories, from 100 to 
150 in number, and think of the 
railways, canals, parks, cemeteries, 
the colleges, and other public 
places — it strikes me that they 
must have cost many thousands of 
thousands of pounds! Ah, how 

m. any I can never guess! And 
where the people get so much 
money from? — how did they make 
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it? It was all made by steam — 
„ by the wonderful power of the 
steam-engines, and the ingenuity 
of the men who manufacture cot- 
ton.* I was just thinking of this, 
when 1 remembered a book which 
has an account of the wonderful 
amount of business alforded by the 
cotton manufactures,* even five or 
six years ago. It says — 

‘ Tlie history of the cotton manu- 
facture in England is without a 
parallel in the annuls of any age or 
country^ In the beginning of the 
reign of (reorge III., it gave employ- 
ment to forty thousand persons, and 
the value of the goods produced was 
yearly ; it now employs not 
less than fifteen hundred thousand 
persons, and tlie value of the goods 
produced exceeds £31,000,000. It is 
diilicult to form a conception — 

“You know what a conceptwn 
^ means. 

—a conception of the extent of such a 
manufacture; but the following cal- 
culations may help our readers an 
intelligible idea of its vastness. The 
cotton-) urn annually spun in England, 
would, in a single thread, girdle the 
globe 203,776 times; it would reach 
fifty-one times from the earth to the 
sun ; and it would encircle the earth's 
orbit eight times and o half.’ 

“ There, dear children, are some 
questions in arithmetic for^you. 

fabrics of cotton exported in 
one year would girdle the equatorial 
circumference of the globe eleven i iuies. 
The cot^ manufacture furnishes one- 
half of British exports, employs one- 
eleventh of our population, and sup- 
plies almost every iintion in the world 
with some part of its clothing. The 
receipts of the merchants and manii-> 
ftu'fiirers from this branch qf’ in- 
dnst?\f/i equal two-tiiihds of tub 
FDBLTO RBYRNUB OF TUB KINQUOM.* 

“The powder of these machines is 
also strikingly show’ii in a speech 
of M. Dupin ; — 
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^Tlio steam-engine represents, at 
the present time, the power of three 
hundred thousand hordes, or of two 
millions of men, strong and well fitted 
for labour, who should work day 
and night, without interruption and I 
without repose. The Indies — so long 
superior to Europe — the Indies, which 
inundated the West with her products, 
and exhausted the riches of Europe — 
the Indies are conquered in their turn. 
The British navigator travels in quest 
of the cotton of Indio — brings it from 
Q distance of four thousand leaffiies — 
commits it to the operation of Ark- 
wright's macitiiio — carries hack tlie 
produce to the East, making it 
again to travel four thousand letiirues: 
and in spite of the loss of time, in 
spite of the enormous expense in- 
curred by this voyage of eight tliuusarid 
leagues, the cotton manufactured by 
the machinery of England becomes 
less costly than the cotton of India, 
spun and woven by the hand near the 
field that produced it. So great is the 
i power of machineiy.* 

“ This speech was made several 
years ^go, and since then, the 
number of factories and engines 
has been much increased ; so, when 
I had read all this, and when I 
remembered once more the beau- 
tiful buildings and places I had 
seen, I thought to my.se If, *()h! if 
I were only an Eiiglishnmn, I tliink 
that there is no town in all 
England, which I should feed so 
proud of as Manchester,' It is 
truly a great manufacturing city — 

It is the largest manufacturing city 
in England — aye, more — it is the 
most extensive manufacturing city in 
Vie world! 

“ There ! children — I cannot 
say anything more about Man- , 
Chester* than that — except that it ' 
is rather smoky; but, for .all that, 

1 only wish that I could live here 
alw'ays. 

“ Your sincere friend, 

“ Henry Young.** 
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THE CIRCLE {Conthiued), 

P. Do you remember how to 
describe a circle ? 

L. A circle is a curved figure 
whose riidii are all equal. 

Sii]>i)Ose that I were to draw 
you a circle, how would you know 
when you had found the centre? 

Tj, If I could make t/irce radii 
which were equal, then the point 
where they would meet must be 
the centre. 

P. Would the three radii prove 
that the shape is a circle? — think! 

IF. No; I think not. Tupa, 
here is a shape with three equal 
radii, but it is not a circle: 



And here is another with three 
equal radii, — and yet not a circle: 



I think, that to be a circle, it 
must have four equal radii. 

Ion, I think it would want more 
than four; for, liere is a figure with 
four equal radii : 


A 



Yes, I am sure that this is not a 
circle. 

W, And in the figure which T 
drew fir.st, you might make nine or 
ten equal radii ; — yet it is not a 
circle. I know now how to de- 
scribe a circle — it is a figure whose 
radii are all equal; — it docs not 
matter how vinny radii you make, 
thev must all be of the same size. 

Ion. 1 think we described it pro- 
perly in our last lesson; we said, ‘‘A 
figure whose jradii are equal, when 
dr^vn from the centre to any pari 
of the circumference, is a circle.” 

P. Either way of defining it is 
right. Now, notice while 1 draw 
this radius. 1 shall begin at the 
circumference. 



W, You have not stopped at the 
centre, j)apa — but you have gone 
right through it, — to the other side. 

P. Yes ; and when a straight 
line is drawn from one part of the 
circumference through the centre to 
another part — it is called a diameter. 

Jon, Why has the line such a 
curious name, papa ? 
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P. Its name is derived from two 
'Greek words — dia, which means 
throufi^h ; and metreo^ I measure. 

L, This diameter cuts the circle 
in half — it makes semi-circles. 

P. Yes; the spaces inside are 
semi-circles — but the circumfer- 
ence is also divided into two equal 
parts by this diameter. What 
would you call these parts? 

L. I should call them semi-cir- 
eumferences. 

P. That IS right. And now that 
I have drawn a perpendicular dia- 
meter, suppose that I draw a hori- 
tal diameter to cross it. 

IF. Then you will 
cut the circle into 
four pieces, like this — 
quarters, I should 
call them — ^not semi- 
circles. 

P. They arc called by a similar 
name — the quarter of a circle is 
called a quadrant, I will now give 
you something else to do. Htlrc, 
Ion, is a circle, will you draw 
a straight line through it — from 
one part of the circumference to 
another — without crossing the 
centre ? 

Ion. I will tiy, papa— oh, that 
is veiy easy — Look I 


P. Is the line which you have 
drawn longer than a diameter, or 
shorter. 

Ion. It is shorter, papa, but I 
will s^ if I cannot draw a longer 
one without crossing the centre. 

Nol 1 have made three or four 
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straight lines, but they are all 
shorter than the diamwter. 

P. I will' now give you a name 
for such lines. A straight line 
which is drawn through a circle, 
without crossing the centre, is called 
a chord. Suppose that the centre 
were not marked, how would you 
know whether the line were a chord 
or a diameter? 

Ion. I should measure — for a 
chord must be less than a diame- 
ter. The piece of the circum- 
ference which is cut off — what is 
that called, papa? 

P. That is called an arc — it is 
so called from the Latin word 
arcus, a bow, because it has the 
shape of a bow. 

W. Yes; and the chord is like 
the string of the bow. 

P. That is why it is so called — 
from the Latin word chorda, which 
means a string. You may now 
make a lesson on a circle. 

Lesson 10. CURVED LINES. 

The Circle. 

1. A fig^ire may he drawn with 
one curved line. When all pni'ts oj 
this curved line are at an equtd dis- 
tance from a certain point within, 
ihejiyure is called a circle. 

2. This point within is called the 

CENTRE. 

3. The curved line is called the 
CIRCUMFERENCE. 

4. A straight line, drawn from 
any part of the circumference to the 
centre, is called a radius. 

5. A straight line drawn through 
the centre, from one part oj the cir- 
cumference to another, is called A 
DIAMETER. 

6. A straiffht line drawn from one 
part of the circumference to another 
part, without crossing the centre, is 
called A CHORD. 

7. The part of the circumference 
cut off by a chord is called an arc. 
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fa if t that which in fjood*^ I 

P. (>• 0(1 morniiifT, dijar chil- 
dren. 1 have Siimethiiig piirticuhu* 
to .S!iy. 

Jj. WliJit is it, papa? 

P, "riiere is ji good man — a real 
man, because he is alive now, and 
ill Pmgland; perhaps you may see 
him one day — who travels all over 
' the w«»rld. lie is always mewing; 
sometimes in Knglaiid, sometimes 
on the Continent, sometimes in 
America; and, although 1 d«> not 
' know whether he has been to the 
i peoi)lc in Africa and Asia, yet he 
j talks to them by means of his 
I books, and ])erha])S one day he will 
go and see the people there. ^ 
i W. Will he? Howteurions! 

What can make him take so much 
; trouble, and worry himself to go 
j about so much? 

I P. Why, he has a thought in 
] him Avhieh moves him and makes 
I him feel that he must tell it to others. 

Jon. Is it a new thought? 

' P. Not particularly; ind(*ed, it 
is very old; hut men have forgot- 
J ten it. 

‘ [j. What is the thought ? 

I P. It is the thought that, as the 
i great God made all men, he is the 
Father of all men. 

Ion. Of course — every one knows 
' that. Did not Jesus say so— “ OMr 
Father”? 

P. And besides that, he teaches 
that, as mankind belong to one 
! Father, they are all brethren. 

Ion. Well, I should think it was 
not worth while to go .so far to 
say that. Everybody must tell 
' him, “ We know it." 


P. No; they have forgotten it, — 
nearly all the world has forgotten 
it. Men in this world are now 
even selling their brothers for 
slaves, just as .fosepPs brothers 
sold him ; and men are even kill- 
ing their brethren, just as (aln 
killed his brother. So this man 
travels about, and tells men tliat, 
just as Jose])h’s brothers were 
wicked, and just as Cain was 
wicked, so th(*y nixj wicked, to 
make slaves of their brethren, or to 
kill them. 

L. Of course they arc; and don’t 
nnjii know that? 

P. Yes; hut they forget; and 
this man reminds the world of it. 
He tells them that it is tjuUe true 
tlniit God is “Our Father.” He 
takes God’s words to them: “ God 
hath madcof otie blood all mitions 
of men.” And then he tells them 
to make an agreement with all 
other men, tliat they will act to 
them as brethren, because they are 
brethren ; and he persuades them 
to make a league with other men, 
callec^ The I^eague of Unwersal 
Bi'otherhood. In this league they 
agree never to kill their brethren. 

Ij. Like Cain! 

P. Nor to give up, of their o^vn 
accord, any of their moficy to pay 
other people for such wickedness, 
because they ought not to do it. 

L, I suppose that everybody 
joins the league? 

P. No, not everybody. Great 
numbers of people have, and all 
men wdll one day But there are 
.still some people who shake their 
heads at this man, and say that 
men cannot learn better. They say 
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that as men always have killed one 
another, they always must do so, 
and that it is too hard a thing to 
do, to leave off now. 

L, How stupid ! 

1\ Hush, Lucy; you must not 
say that. They, too, have reasons 
for thinking so, whij;h seem to 
them quite true; hut time will 
show. As sure as God’s word is 
true, — the word which says, “Na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more,” — so sure will men 
learn and feel that they arc hTc- 
thren; and then, if these people 
who sliake their heads should only 
rise from their graves, the men 
of this w’orld will shake their 
heads in their turn. They tvill say 
to them that nothing is too hard 
for God — the God of love, whose 
pr<»videnee works amongst men. 

Tr. But what is this man who 
is making the League of Brother- 
hood, — what is his name? 

P. This in an is a blacksmith 
from America ; he is a very leanicd 
man, and his name is ElUiu Burrift. 

y.. Oh! — I do not like his being 
a 1)lack.<Tnitli. 1 should think that 
peojde would not listen to him any 
the more for that. 

IF. Well, 1 (h. Was not Jesus 
a carpenter? Besides, I esn tell 
you something. Tlicre is a verse 
in the Bible which says that men 
shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks^; and if this blacksmith 
should only live until that day, he 
might show the people how to do 
it. 1 should think that he would do 
a great many himself. 

P. He may not live to do that — 
although that day is perhaps nearer 
than some people think it to be. Let 
us pray often to God that it may 
come soon. He only can make 
such a change. 
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But I had forgotmii nhat I had 
to tell you about Mr..Purritr. He 
once went to tlnit greut ])hicc of 
murder, called Watkuloo, and 
there saw a book which contains 
an account of the battle, and 
which is sold in that neighbour- 
hood, and in all ])hices round 
about. Then when lie saw that 
hook, he felt sorry, and he thought 
to himself something like this, — 
“1 will jirint some hooks about 
battles for the next generation ; — 
some better books which shall 
show them a better way to conquer 
men; — books wdiich shall teach 
them the motto ‘ IMl fast that 
which is tjood* That motto is a 
stronger weapon against wicked- 
ness than all the swords and can- 
non of Waterloo. That motto 
shall be their w(‘aj)on — ami with 
it they shall fight the bailies of 
peace.” 

^ There are other mottos which 
are alsoigood weapons; and in the 
books which he said he would 
print, there are stories to teach 
these mottos. Tliese books arc 
called The ]Vatcrioo Seeks — so that 
one day the w orld may think of the 
weapons of the “ Waterhio Scries,” 
and the w'capons of “ \Viiicrloo,” 
and may judge which are the 
stronger to compicr evil. 

IF. 1 should like to read them, 
papa. 

P. You shall. Seven or eight 
are printed already, and there will 
soon be others. 1 will buy all of 
them for you, as they only cost a 
penny each. 

//."Then they are cheaper than 
cannon-balls. 

P, But you shall hear one of 
the tales to-day, and you may read 
it afterwards, as Mr. Burritt says 
that we may print some of them 
in Pleasant Pages. 

Here is a tale of a little girl who 
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conquered a wicked thief, a great 
strong man, who could have killed 
her. Yet she conquered him 
without any weapons of war — her 
only weapon was this proverb, 
“ Hold fast that which is good.” 

{Papa reads.) 

THE SILVER TANKARD. 

On the slope of land opening 
itself to the south, in a thickly 
settled town in the state of Maine, 
some hundred and more years ago, 
stood a farm-house, to which the 
epithet of “comfortable” might be 
applied. The old forest came <iown 
to the back of it ; in front were cul- 
tivateil helds, beyond which was 
ground partially cleared, full of 
pine stumps, and here and there, 
standing prcct, the giant trunks of 
trees which the fire had scorched 
and blackened, though it had failed 
to overthrow them. 

The house stood at tljc very 
verge of the settlement, so that 
from it no cottage could be seen 5 
the nearest neighbour was distant 
about six miles. Daniel Gordon, 
the owner and occupant of the pre- 
mises wc have described, had chosen 
this valley in the wilderness, a 
wide, rich tract of land, not only 
as his liome, but, prospectively, as 
the home of his children, and his 
children’s children. He was will- 
ing to be far off from men, that his 
children might have room to settle 
around him. He was looked upon 
as the rich man of that district, 
well known over all that part of 
the country. His house was com- 
pletely finished, and was large for 
the times, having two stories in 
front, and one behind, with a long 
sloping roof. It seemed as if it 
leaned to the south, to offer its 
back to the cold winds from the 
northern mountains. It was full 
of the comforts of life — the furni- 


ture even a little showy for a Puri- J 
tan ; when the table was set, there 
was, to use the Yankee phrase, 

** considerable silver plate,” among 
which a large tankard stood pre- 
eminent. This silver plate had 
been the property of his father, 
and was brought over from the 
mother-country. 

Now wc go back to this plea- 
sant valley, as- it was in a bright 
and beautiful morning in the month 
of June. It was Sunday, and, 
though early, the two sons of Da- 
niel Gordon, and the hired man, 
had gone to meeting on foot, down 
to the “ Landing,” a little village 
on the banks of the river, ten miles 
distant. Daniel himself was stand- 
ing at the door with the hoi*se and 
chaise, ready and w'aiting for his 
good wife, who had been some- 
what detained; for even then, in 
those primitive ages, the women 
would be a little bac^kward — for 
the last word, or the last house- 
keeping duty. He was standing 
on the door-step, enjoying the 
freshness of the morning with a 
little pride in his heart, perhaps, 
as he cast his eye over the extent 
of his possessions spread out before 
him. At that instant a neighbour, 
of six miles distant, rode up on 
horseb^k, and beckoned to him 
from the gate of the enclosure 
around the house. 

“ Good morning, neighbour Gor- 
don!” said he; “I have some out 
of my way in going to meeting, to 
tell you that Tom Smith, that dar- 
ing thief, with two others, has been 
prowling about in these parts, and 
that you had better look out, lest 
you have a visit. I have got no- 
thing in my house to bring them 
there ; but they may be after your 
silver tankard and silver spoons. 

I have often told you that these 
things were not fit for these new 
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parts. Tom is a bold fellow ; but 
'■ I suppose the fewer he meets when 
he goes to steal, the better. I don’t 
tliiiik it safe for you all to go to 
meeting to-day; but 1 am in a 
hurry, neighbour, so good-bye.” 

This communication place<l our 
friend Daniel in an lipplcasant di- 
lemma. It had been settled that 
lio one was to be left alone but his 
daughter Mchitable, a beautiful 
little girl, about nine years old. 
“Shall I stay or go?” was the 
question. Daniel was a Puritan ; 
he had strict notions of the duty 
of worshipping God in His temple; 
and he had faith that God would 
bless him only as he did his duty ; 
but then he was a father, and his 
little Hitty was the light and joy 
of his eyes. But these Puritans 
were firm and unflinching. He 
soon settled the point. 

“ I won’t even take Hitty with 


me, for it will make her cowardly. 
The thieves may not, come; neigh- 
bour Perkins may be mistaken ; 
and if they do come to my house, 
they will not hurt the child. At 
any rate, she is in God’s liands, 
and wc w'ill go to worship Him who 
never forsakes those who put their 
trust in Him.” 

As he settled this the girl and 
the mother came out. The mother 
stepped into the chaise ; the father 
after her, saying to the child, “ If 
any strangers come, Hitty, treat 
them well. We can spare of our 
abundance to feed the poor. What 
is silver or gold, when wt. think of 
God’s word?” With these words 
he dri»vc off, a troubled man in spite 
of his religious trust, because he 
left his little daughter in the wil- 
derness alone. 

{Continued at page 113.) 


LOt'S IX BKLAY1S. 

Shun delaytt^ they hreed remorse, 

Take thy (iino, while time is lent thee; 

Creeping snails have weakest three, 

Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee : 

Good is best when soonest wroujirht, 

Lingering labour comes to nought. 

Uoist up sail while gale doth last. 

Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure; 

Bcok not time when time is past, 

Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure : 

After-wits are dearly bought, 

Let thy fore- wit guide thy thought. 

Time wears all his locks before. 

Take thou hold upon liis forehead; 

When he flies he turns no more. 

And behind, his scalp is naked : 

Works adjourned have many stays, 

Long demurs breed new delays. 

Seek thy salve while sore is green. 

Festered wounds ask deeper lancing ; 

After-cures are selilom seen, 

Often sought, scarce ever chancing : 

Time and pl^e give best advice, 

Out of season, out of price. 

ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 
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THB PHILOSOPIIEU’S SCALES. 

What were they? — you ask : j’ou shall presently see; 

These scales were not made to wei^h sup^ar and tea ; 

Oh no ; — for such iiroperties wondrous had they, 

That qualities, feelings^ and thoughts they could weigh, 
Together with articles, small or immense, • 
yrom mountains and planets to atoms of sense ; 

Nought was there so bulky but there it could lay, 

And nought so ethereal but there it would stay ; 

And nought so reluctant but in it must go : 

Ail which some examples more clearly will show. 

The first thing he tried was the head of Voltaire^ 

Which retain’d all the wit that hod ever been there ; 

As a weight he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf, 

Guntaining the prayer of the penitent thief; 

When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell. 

As to bound like a ball on the roof of his cell. 

Next time he put in AlexanAer the Greats 
With a garment tliat Dorcas had made— for a weight ; 

And though clad in armour from sandals to crown. 

The horo rose up, and the garment went down. 

A long TOW ot alms-houses^ amnlj endow’d 
By a well-esteem* <f Pharisee, busymnd proud, 

Now loaded one scale, while the other was ])rest 
Jiy those mites the poor widow dropp’d into the chest; 

Up flew tlie endowment, not weighing an ounce, 

And down, down, the farthing’s worth came with a bounce. 

By further experiments (no matter how) 

He found that ten chariots weigh’d less than one plough. 

A sword, w’ith gilt trappings, rose up in the scale. 

Though balanced by only a tenpenny nail. 

A lord and a lady went up at full sail,* 

When a bee chanced to light on the opposite scale. 

Ten doctors, ton lawyers, two courtiers, one curl— 

Ten counsellors* wigs full of powder and curl, 

All heap’d in one balance, and swinging from thence. 

Weigh’d less than some atoms of candour and sense; — 

A first-water 'diamond, with brilliants begirt, 

Than one good potato just wash’d from the dirt; 

Yet not mountains of silver and gold would suffice 
One pearl to outweigh — ^’twas ** the pearl of great price !” 

At last the whole world was bowl’d in at the grate, 

With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight ; — 

When the former sprung up with so strong a rebuff, 

That it made a vast rent, and escaped at the roof — 

While the scale with the soul in’t so mightily fell. 

That it jerk’d the philosopher out of his c^U. 

JANE TAYLOR. 
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THE NORMAN KINGS. 

HENKY I. (Concluded), 

Henry, having imprisoned his 
brother Robert, and seized his 
territory, became the king of two 
nations, as his father, William the 
Conqueror had been. But he had 
seized Normandy unjustly, and 
the possession, instead of being a 
source of pleasure, was a cause of 
uneasiness throughout his reign : 
he was compelled often to go there 
to put down rebellions against his 
authority. Having acted Avrongly 
toward his brother, he also acted 
unfairly towards his English snl)- 
jects, for I am sorry to say that he 
forgot his promises. Indeed, the 
Charter which he had given them 
Avas so much neglected, that, in 
the next century, when the barons 
wanted to see it, and to make King 
John sign another one like it — 
they had great didioulty in fiading 
even a single copy. 

During the Avhole of Henry’s 
reign he had many troubles, both 
public and j)rivate. Not only had 
he quarrels Avith the Normans, but 
with the English, Avbom he taxed 
veiy heavily, as William Rufus 
had done. He also had a long 
struggle with the 3^)i)e. But his 
private troubles were far greater. 
1 1 is son William Avas expected to 
succeed him, and was looked upon 
by the i\ation as their future king. 
The king, in the year 1116, had 
called a great council of the no- 
bility, in which they ackiioAvledgcd 
the prince as his successor. He 
had also taken him to Normandy, 
where the barons had sworn to 
obey him at his father’s death. 
The spirit of Prince William, how- 
ever, was tyrannical, for he openly 
threatened that if he ever ruled 
England, he would yoke the Saxons 
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to the ]>longli like beasts of bur- 
den, — a threat A\hich Avas never 
fuliillcd, for on returning from 
Normandy to England he was 
droAAmed in the sea. Here is an 
account of the accident, which I 
will read to you : — 

“The king set sail from liar- 
Jimr (a town in N(jrmandy), and 
Avas soon canded by a fair Avind 
out of sight. The prince Avas de- 
tained by souk; acci<l('ut ; and liis 
sailors, as avcII as tbeir captain, 
Fitz-^tepben, having spent the in- 
tciwal in drinking, became so dis- 
ordered that they ran the ship 
upon a rock, and immediately it 
was dashed to pieces. The prince 
AAas put ill the boat and might 
have cM*a])cd, but bearing the cries 
of ]\I{indc, his natural sister, be <lid 
not like for a peison so dear to 
bimsclf to perish Avilhoiit an ellbrt 
to save her; and ])rcA'aikMl upon 
the saiK)rs to voav back, and take 
her in. The ajiproacli of the boat 
giving several others who had been 
left upon the Avrcck the hojie of 
.saving their liA'cs, numbers leajicd 
ill, and the whole Avent to the 
bottom. 

“ About a hundreil and forty 
young noblemen of the princijial 
families of England and Normandy 
Avere lost on this occasi»)ii. A 
butcher of Rouen was the only 
persim avIio escaped ; he clung to 
the innst, and was taken np in the 
morning by some fishermen. Fitz- 
Stephen, the captain, Avhile the 
butcher Avas thus buffeting with 
the waves for his life, sAvam up to 
him and inquired if the prince Avas 
et living; when being told that 
e had perished, ‘Then I will not 
outlive liim,’ said the captain, and 
immediately sunk to the bottom. 
The shrieks of the unforfiinate 
people were heard from the shore; 
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and tlie noise even reached the 
king’s ship, hut the cause was then 
unknown. Henry entertained the 
hope tor tlirSc days that his son 
liiid put into some distant port of 
England, but when certain intclii> 
gence of the calamity was brought 
him, lie fainted away, and was 
never seen to smile from that mo- 
ment till the day of his death.” 

AVe cannot wonder tliat Henry 
felt tlie blow so heavil}', but per- 
haps the selfish man desqrvcd it. 
The misfortune maj* have been 
sent to him by Trovidonec as a 
; piini.shment for Ids barbarous and 
j unfeeling treatment of his brother. 
Had he never seized the dondnion.s 
of JiolxTt, he would not only have 
reigned with moni peace in Eng- 
land, but probably lie would not 
have tak(ui his sou to Normandy, 
and would not have lost him. 

' The daughter of Henry, whose 
name was Matilda, was married 
j to Henry V., the Emperor of 
I Germany ; and afterwanls to the 
Count of Anjou, named Geoffry 
Plantagenkt. Henry, now that 
the prince was dead, was anxious 
that his daughter should succeed 
him; but he feared that at his 
death the people might choose a 
iiohleimiii called Stephen to be 
king instead. He knew, too, that 
by ids injustice he had lost much 
of his power over the people, who 
would not care to please him. He 
therefore called a great assembly 
of tiic nobles, and caused them to 
swear fealty to Matilda as their fu- 
ture queen, which oath tliey were 
compelled to renew on two other 
j occasions. 

In the year 113.5, the unhappy 
king died in Normandy, in the 
68th year of his age. His death 
was caused by his eating tw plen- 
tifully of a kind of eel, called lam- 
preys. In his will he appointed 


Matilda to succeed liim, but all his 
wishes and efforts were in vain, foi* 
the crown was usurped by Stephen. 

Let us now notice the events of 
Henry’s reign, which relate to the 
history of the people. It is sup-- 
posed that tlie first parliament, con- 
stituted liko the present, was held 
in this reign. England had been 
governed on the feudal system, 
and there had not been any such 
meetings for the purpose of making 
laws since the days of the Saxons 
and the AVittcnageniotc. It is even 
doubted nhethcr tlie frequeiitnuict- 
ings held l>y the nobles, which uere 
summoned by Henry, rcseiiibli'd a 
parliament; for at one iiieetiiig tlie 
king himself caused a tax to lie 
made, by which he raised £824,000 
for the marriage portion of his 
daughter Matilda. The iiiecting 
supi>osed to have been tlie lirst 
parliament is mentioned liy Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Lord Bacon, 
— file latter of whom, in sjicnking 
of the “House of Commons,” asks, 
“Where were the Commons bi*forc 
the reign of Henry I. 

During this reign, the maniifae- 
tiire of woollen cloth and llaiiiiels 
w'os introduced bvsome Elemiiigs, 
a people from Glanders, who had 
been driven from their country by 
an inflndation of the sea, Henry 
planted a colony of Elemiiigs in 
Wales. 

Queen Matilda built the first 
stone bridge in Englaiid*at a place 
near London, called Bow. 

The money, during Henry’s reign, 
was not coined at the Mint, as it is 
now — but by persons who were 
licensed to do so. These owners 
debased the coin very much. 

W. What is that? — did they 
mix too much copper with it ? 

P. Perhaps they did; for fifty of 
them were summoned before the 
Treasurer, and forty-six were con- 
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einncd to lose either their right 
• muds or their eves. 

The University of Cambridge is 
jupposed either to have l)Ocii estab- 
lished or re-established in this reign, 
in the year 1 109 : — the students 
"are said to have assembled in 
a large barn. Henry, being a learn- 
ed man, patroni/ed the Univer- 
sity of Oxford; and in a neigh- 
bouring town, called Woodstock^ 
he nuule the first ])ark an<l mena- 
gerie in England. In an old book 
it is written : — 

“ Henry I. built at Woodstock a 
park with stone walls, seven miles 
in circumference.” It is said that 
(like his father) in order to ywo- 
enre the ground, “ he did lay 
waste much fertile land, villages, 
churches, chapels, &c. He ap- 
pointed in the park great store of 
deer, and divers strange beasts, to 
be kept and nourished ; such as 
were brought to him from far coun- 
tries, ns lions, leopards, lyn^s, 
porpentines, and others.” 

Tlie time of Henry was also 
rather remarkable for its fires. In 
an old book, which contains an 
account of his rcigii, are the fol- 
lowing entnes ; — 

“1113. Worcester city and castle 
burnt. 

I “1117. Bath and Peterborough 

I cities burnt. 

j “1121. Gloucester city burnt. 

“ 1122. L/nco/w city nearly de- 
! stroyed by fire, 
j “ 1130. ^Rochester city burnt. 

“ 1132. A great part of London 
dty destroyed by a fire.” 

Jon. No wonder, when the people 
built their houses of wood. 


P. We w'ill now' make our lesson 
on Henry. 

Lesson 13. HENRY I. 

Began to reign. . . .1100 
Died 1135 

1. On the death o f Wdliani Rnfm, 
Robei'f Duke of Normandy, being 
absent in the Holy Land, his younger 
brother IIexby seized the royal 
treasurer at Winchester, and was 
proclaimed king. To secure the 
favour of the Knglish, he gave them 
a Charter, in which many privileges 
were pi'omised; and he 7Harried a 
Saxon vnn, named Matilda. 

2. Rouert returned to JCngland 
the next year, and again claimed the 
crown, but he was too late ; and he 
was at last cojnpetlcd to make a treaty 
vnth his brother, agreeing to receive 
5,000 rnerks every year instead of 
his kingdom. He was aftencan'ls 
cntellg treated by Henry, who seized 
his duke^lom, took him prisoner, 
and conjined him for the rest of his 
life. 

3. Henry thus gained power, hut 
he had many domestic and public 
misfortunes. He was unpopular in 
E^igland and in Nomiamh/, while 
his only son William perished at sea. 
Henry died .in Noimandy from eat- 
ing lampreys, in the year 1135. 

4. The principal events of his 
reign wei'e, the meeting of the first 
PARLIAMENT — Me introduction of 
WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES by the 

Flemings — the establishment of the 
University of Cambridge — the 
formation of Woodstock Park 
and Menagerie — and the number of 
GREAT FIRB8. 


i 


I 

I 

) 


Trust not to each accusing tongue, 
As most weak persons do ; 

But still believe that story wwong, 
Wliich ought not to bo true. 
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THE FOUEIGN TRAVELLER. 

SPAIN— TUB BITI.L-FIGHT. 

“My dear CniLDiiKN, — 

“A description of Spain would be 
very incomplete without an nceouut 
of a l)ull-fi;^ht. Altlioiigrh, there- 
fore, it is a very cruel scene for 
children to Iiear about, I Avill tell 
you what T saw in the afVernoon 
vvhicli 1 s])okc of in my la.st letter. 

“The peo])le (joiiKf to the bull- 
fijrhtare, J tliiid?, a much jdeasanter 
sight than the fight itself. It was 
al)out four o’clock, as I told you, 
when 1 j<jined my party, who were 
already mingled with the crowds 
of people. I should think that all 
Cadiz was flocking thither ; for no 
true Spaniard would think of being 
absent from the absorbing specta- 
cle. He would rather go without 
his dinner than not have the money 
demanded for admission to the cir- 
cus. I did not make vary rapid 
progress toward the spot, for I was 
continually stopping to admire the 
dresses of the ladies, the carriages, 
horses, and gentlemen on horse- 
back ; at other times stopping on 
account of the crowd, sometimes on 
account of the dust, and again on 
account of the heat from the sun, 
which shed a yellow glare over the 
whole scene. 

“ I3ut, oh, how much more was I 
attracted at the sight of the people 
when I entered the circus! Can 
you imagine a very broad flat piece 
of ground surrounded by rows of 
seats rising one above another? 
These seats formed an immense 
circle, too large, I think, for you 
to conceive ; and in one part I 
observed the black dresses and 
mantillas of the ladies, and sober 
coloured garments of the male spec- 
tators, intermingled with the bright 
coloured coats, the plumes, and the 


epaulettes of the soldiers, which • 
formed a striking contrast. Tlicse 
))oople were in tlie somhra, or shady 
side: the other part of the building, 
which was uncovered, and exposed 
to the sun, was approj)riated to the 
lower classes ; atid, from tlic place 
where I stood, it looked something 
like a flower-garden full of tulips. 

“ Some of the people, at a nearer 
view, (li.^played in tlicir costume all 
the brilliant colours of the niiubow, 
whilst tliey \vere garnished with 
gold and silver buttons, and em- 
broidery. Many of them, to screen 
themselves from the heat, hud put 
up a sort of awning with a gaudy 
red or yellow handkerchief; and 
almost every individual, man or 
woman, carried a fan of enormous 
size, covered with bright daubs of 
paint, and spots of gilding. Whilst 
they were waiting for tlie bull, the 
populace, to wile away the tjme, 
amused 'themselves by beating the 
seats and the barriers with their 
porrosj or long painted sticks, with 
a knob at the end. Others sung 
now and then a few verses of some 
popular ditty, bandying jokes with 
one another, and sometimes with 
the men who came round the ciivus 
selling baked nuts and other re- 
freshiiients. 

“After a short time we heard a 
loud flourish of trumpets, and 
immediately the Alcalde and his 
suite arrived. As soon as they were 
seated, the gates of the arina (as the 
open space is called) were opened ; 
and a procession entered, con- 
sisting chiefly of the men who were 
to engage in the figlit. First came 
the Chulosy who walked, and were 
dressed in blue, with scarlet cloaks 
and crimson sashes; — secondly, 
the Picadoritf mounted on horse- 
back; — thirdly, there were eight 
mules, gaily caparisoned, with flags 
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upon their backs ; — and fourthly, a 
'‘drove of some thirty lean and sc.arc- 
crow horses. All these marched 
twice round the arena, and then 
retired, leavinjr only the chiilos 
and the picadoi-s. Tlie chulos 
stood .s(!attered about in jjronps; 
while the picadors stat'oned them- 
selves at ecjual distance around the 
course, close to the bamer — all of 
them waitinir for the bull. 

“ There were a few moments of 
breathless silence — then, at a signal 
from the Corregidor (the man who 
superintends the proceedings) t^3^e 
came a loud braying of trumpets, 
the (ha)i-s of one of the dens flew 
back, and in an instant a tawny 
bull, rushing wildly forth, dashed 
into the middle of the circus and 
stood still. Then, as though be- 
wildered by the crowd and noise, 
he glared around him, bellowed, 
and, with his hoof pawing the 
earth, he threw up the sand in 
showers over his head — a proceed- 
ing which drew forth shouts of 
dis.approbation from the spectators, 
and the cry of * Torocobari>e 
the name which they give to a 
bull that lacks bravery. 

“ The chulos now came forth, 
and tried to arouse his courage by 
wjiving their scarlet cloaks before 
his eyes. This enraged hirt., and 
he diished after them, but they 
avoided his charge by leaping 
nimbly over his head, or some- 
times the3^1eapcd over the barrier. 
One fellow had a narrow escape, 
for the bull’s horns entered the 
wood scarcely an inch below his 
feet. The animal seemed not to 
like the nicadors, who were still 
Bitting on horseback at different 
parts of the circus ; he showed an 
unwillingness to attack them, so 
they began to attack him, calling 
him by all manner of disgraceful 
names, and thrusting at him with 
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their spears. At length his wrath 
was excited by being laughed at, 
taunted, and threatened ; so, giving 
a loud roar, he blindly rushed 
upon his ncaircst foe, who with 
great skill received him on the 
point of his spear, and checked his 
course. Smarting with the pain, 
the poor brute’s courage failed him 
again, and from all sides hisses 
and yells of exein-ation resounded, 
followed by cries for the Danderillos. 

‘‘ These banderillos arc men who 
excite the bull to rush on them ; 
and at the moment when he lowers 
his head, they thrust into both sides 
of his neck a sharp dart, gaily 
adorned with ribbons. The first 
pair of darts generally have a paper 
balloon attached containing spar- 
rows, which escape when the animal 
shakes his neck, and fly about the 
circus, to the great amusement of 
the people. 

‘‘When the bull had been thus 
tormented for some time, the trum- 
pet sounded his death-knell ; and his 
last enemy, the /iRttoffor, entered the 
ring. This man bowed to the cor- 
regidor; then folding his scarlet 
cloak around his left arm, he 
calmly placed himself before the 
bull, and politely requested him 
that he would do him the honour 
to attack him. The bull, poor 
fellow', did not see anything at all 
inviting in the gleaming steel that 
threatened him, and showed a little 
anxiety to decline the encounter. 
The matador, however, by conti- 
nual jests upon his want of cou- 
rage, aroused his ire once more ; 
the bull then dashed at his foe, 
but the well-aimed sword was in- 
stantly buried to the hilt between 
his shoulders and the spine. He 
staggered back with a few unsteady 
movements ; then sinking on his 
knees, the dark gore spouted from 
his mouth and nostrils, and with a 
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few convulsive bellowitigs he died. 
Four of the mules, ornamented 
with flags, then entered the circus 
and dragged off the bleeding car- 
case, while the picadors and chulos 
resumed their stations to wait for 
the next enemy. 

“ Once more the trumpets brayed, 
another door flew back, and out 
came a noble bull of grisly black. 
Without a moment’s pause or hesi- 
tation he rushed fiercely at the 
nearest picador, felling steed and 
rider to the ground; the second 
was overthrown in like manner; 
and as the man lay stretched upon 
the sand, the bull in a moment 
dashed at him again. The frontlet 
of the beast appeared to crush the 
man’s chest; he moved his arms 
convulsively; and ‘he’s killed' 
was murmured from all sides, when 
the 

“Hut, there, dear children, I have 
told you the history of one bull, 
and of the beginning of«the fight, 
which was the least cruel pait of 
the |)rocceding. The sights I saw 
aittwwards were really too horrible 
to be described ; and I do not think 
tJiat your papa would let you read 
about them, or would let them be 
printed in Pleasant Pages. I 
should have to tell you of many 
horses which were killed by this 
second bull, — of his pinning one of 
the horses to the barrier with his 
horns, and how, burying thcjn in the 
poor creature’s stomach, he lifted 
him with his rider from the ground, 
and dashed them both down again ; 
how he galloped off to a poor 
mangled horse, which lay strug- 
gling in the agonies of death, and 
repeatedly thrust his horns in the 
poor creature’s carcase ; and how, 
glorying in the streams of blood 
which he saw flowing on all sides, 
he attacked more picadors, ripped 
up more horses, wounded more 


men, and then tore round and 
round the circus, mad with delight 
at his doings. But, above all, dear 
children, I should have to tell you, 
with much shame, of the shouts of 
the delighted multitude, who. with 
clapping of hands and cries of 
‘ Bravo tor(^I ’ applauded the bull ; 
how, as the blood flowed more 
freely, their joy became more in- 
tense ; and the bright eyes of the 
ladies gleamed more brilliantly as 
the horrors of tlie scene increased ; 
while their fair hands waved scarfs 
and handkerchiefs, and their gentle 
voices swelled the loud, deafening 
‘Vivas,’ showing how exquisitely 
they enjoyed the barbarous sight. 
During the fight, in which eight 
bulls were butchered, some twenty 
horses gored to death, and many 
men carried away wounded, 1 saw 
one lady leave her seat faint and 
disgusted — but she was evidently 
English. The Spanish donnas say 
that the English have ‘ hearts of 
butter.' 

“ If I were to msike a full descrip- 
tion of these things, it would, I 
should think, shock you. 1 went 
home very tired, and experienced 
very little satisfaction on looking 
btick at my evening’s amusements. 
It was my first, and will be my 
last Appearance at a bull-fight. 

“You may, dear children, learn 
something even from this uniilea- 
sant description. 

“ How is it, think you, that kind 
gentle ladies could lik% to see so 
much cruelty and suffering?” 

W, Why, because they were ac- 
customed to it, 1 should say. 

“I know w^hat you will say— 
‘They arc accustomed to .see it. 
This is the rca.son, and from this you 
can learn how men, as they grow 
up, may become accustomed to al- 
most anything. Try, then, to keep 
away from evil, that you inav.not 
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get accustomed to it. If ever you 
^.ee a boy being cruel, or kiliing 
flics, try and stop liiin; tell liim 
that he may get accvsUwted to be 
cruel, and then he uill do worse 
things. 

“ Ilereis another thought foryou. 
Suppose that all at oimjc the pica- 
dors and chulos of that hull-flght 
liad turned round upon each other, 
and begun to fight aniong them- 
selves! Supj)osc that one of them 
had cut ofl’ his brother j)ieadoi’*s 
hcatl, and crushed his body. Do 
you know what the Sj)anish don- 
nas uould have done? They 
^^ould have turned round their 
heads, and have shrieked, and have 
run away. And yet, do you know 
that there are English ladies, with 
‘hearts soft as butter,’ uho let 


their sons grow' up to be fighting 
men, and to do niorr cruel work 
tlian that of the j)ica<lors? 

“Yes, men go to kill their brothers, 
and to mangle their bodies just as 
a bull would; and English people 
are not shocked, but even clap 
their hands at such deeds, and call 
them yhry — just as the Spaniards 
do at the bull-fight. 

“You know W'liy ])eo])lcdo not see 
the wickedness of such a thing; 
just because they are accustomed 
to it. Mind, dear children, that 
you never become accustomed to 
cruelty — mind that you never he- 
comc a. picador ; or, Avhat is Avorsc 
still, a soldier. 

“ Your aficctionate friend, 

“ Uncle Kichakd.” 


SATURDAY NIGHT., 

Haste, put vour plnytliiugs all away 
To-iiuhtow is tlio Sabbath tiny ; 

0<»ui(', bring t»» me your Noah’s ark, 

Hut by your pretty music cart ; 

Hecause, my love, you must not play, 

Hut holy keep the Sabbath day. 

Hring me your German village, please, 
Willi nil its bouses, giites, and trees; 

Youi' wnxcu (lollc.vith eyes so blue, 

And all Iier tea tilings, bright and new ; 
Hecausc, you know, you must not play’ll 
Hut love to keep the fc^abbath day. 

Now take your Sunday pictures down — 
King J)jivid with his harp and crown, 
Good little Samuel on his knees, 

And many jileasant sights like these ; 
Hecaubc, you know, you must not play, 
Hut learn of God upon his day. 

There is your hymn-book — ^you shall lean. 
A verse, and some sweet kisses earn ; 

Your hook of Bible stories, too, 

Whicb dear mamma will read to you ; 

I think, that though you must not play, 
We’ll have a happy Sabbatli day. 
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ON THE EXKTH’S SURFACE. 

W. I am glad, papa, that wc 
are to have some more Physical 
Geography. We have not talked 
about the earth for a long time. 

P, Let us look back, Willie, and 
sec what we have been learning. 
I first told you that the objects in 
nature may be divided into three 
classe.s — soluia^ of which the earth 
is composed; //y?//V/.s‘, siudi as the 
sea and other waters ; and fluids, 
such as the atmosphere. 

L. And yon said, jwpa, that we 
should lirst hear of the solid part 
— til (5 earth. 

P. 'rrue, and you may remember 
that we examined some of the soil 
on the surface — the chalk, clay, 
and flint ; and then talked of the 
layers of rock underneath. 

TK. Yes, you called them strata, 
papa. You* began at the lowest 
part — the rocks, wllicli were 

formed by the fire ; then we heard of 
the aqueous rocks — those formed by 
the water, such as the slate, the sand- 
stone, coal beds, chalk, the clay, and 
boulders; — and the vegetable soil. 

I\ We will now proceed with 
the history of the eartli’s surface. 
1 sjioke to you of the fire which 
causes the great earthquakes, and 
which upheaved the burning rocks, 
so as to make the surface of the 
earth uneven. You may see in 
this little sketch (see page 1 1 1) how 
much we owe to the unevenness 
caused hy the earth’s surface — how 
we have lakes, rivers, and waterfalls, 
which wc could not liavc if the sur- 
face were level and smooth. 

W, And we should have always 
to go to the sea to fetch water, I 
suppose. 

A Unless w'C dug wells, and 
procured the water from the under- 
ground springs. The great moun- 


tains seem to us to be wonderfull}# 
large places ; and yet if w'e were to 
compare them with the size of the 
world, or to compare the great 
unevenness of surface from the 
tops of the mountains to the bot- 
toms of thejakes, it would not ap- 
pear to be greater than the rough- 
ness in the skin of an oraiigc. 

Ion. And I suppose that the 
rind itself would represent the 
crust of the e.irth — as far as the 
igneous rocks, which the solid 
globe seems to be made of. 

P. '^riic rind would heal most 
too thick in proportion. I have 
heard that if wc were to take tlic 
gi*eat dome of St. Paul’s for a 
model of the globe, and were just 
to prick the dome with the ]>oi!itof 
a pin, that little prick would be 
tlcc]) enough to represent the dis- 
tance which men have been able to 
dig down to. So, after all, this 
cnfct of the earth is very thin. 

You have already learned some- 
thing of the diiferent qualities of 
this crust. We will next notice 
the difference in shape — the dif- 
ferent heights of surface. The very 
higli land, which we call — ? 

L. The mountains. 

P. Then there arc the flat level 
lands,* which are still high, being 
higher than the sea — but of course 
not so higli as the mountains. 
Tlicse w'c call — ? 

L. Plains. . 

P. And there is land Tower than 
the level plains — land between the 
mountains, through which the rivers 
run on their way to the sea. 

L, You mean the valleys, papa. 

P. Yes. You may now* get down 
the map of the world.* . We will 


* The readers of Plkasant Faobs 
will he unable to continue these lessons 
with advantage, without the use of a Map 
or &lobe. 
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see how the dry land may he 
^.divided ; and then wc will talk 
about the mountains, plains, and 
valleys in each division. 

It. Oh, I know the ffrcat divi- 
sions of the land, papa. Wc 
learned their names at school — 
Europe, Asia, Africa, ./y^in erica, and 
Australia. 

P. You may observe, by looking 
at the map, that there is more 
land in the northern part of the 
world than tliere is in the south ; 
and tiiat there is a greater surface 
of water than of land. 

W. Yes, Ave learned that too, 
papa. "Inhere is about tAvicc as 
much water on the surface as 
there is land. We have learned, 
too, how large tlie earth is — that it 
mciisures about 24,91 2 miles round. 

L, Say “ in circumference,” 
Willie. You have been learning 
about circles lately. 

\V, Very well. It tneasures 
about 24,912 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and 7,930 miles in diameter — 
which means, that if you were to 
draw a line through it, just as wc 
did through the centre of that 
circle, it would be 7,930 miles 
long. 

Ion. Let us tell papa what else 
we learned at school — then he will 
not have the trouble of teaching it 
to us again. 

P. Very well — proceed. 

Ion. There wc learned that the 
earth is a planet, and revolves 
rennd the sun. We learned, too, 
that it turns round its axis just as 
a bead would turn round if you 
put a string through it. We 
learned, too, that at the north and 
south parts, which are called the 
Poles, it is very cold ; and that at 
the line drawn through the middle, 
which is called the Equator, it is 
very hot. We learned, too, about 


the two lines drawn on each side 
of the cfpiator to sliow how far the 
heat extends — one line is called 
the Tropic of Cancer, and the other 
is called the Tropic of Capricorn. 

L. And the hot countries be- 
tween the tropics arc called tropical ' 
countries. 

Jon. Wethen measured two other 
lines : the northern shows how far 
the cold extends downwards from 
the North Pole; and the other, how 
far the cold extends upwards from 
the South Pole. 

L. An,d the countries between 
the poles and those circles are 
caHcd Friyid Countries. 

Jon. Yes, and there are two large 
spaces between those circles and 
the tropics. The countries there 
are neither A'crv hot nor very cold, 

I but are called Tempirate Countries. 

P. Well, did you learn anything 
else? 

I Ion. Yes. The very large pieces 
of land, because they contain many 
nations, are called Continents. 

P. You may, if you observe your 
map, see that there are really two 
gi'cat continents, viz.: — that of the 
Old World, including Europe, Asia, 
and Afrie-a; and that of the New 
World, including North and South 
America. Both of tliesc continents 
are alike in consisting of two great 
mosses of land connected together 
by a very narrow piece, or Isthmus ; 
— in the Eastern continent by the 
Isthmus of Suez, and in the West- 
ern continent by the Isthmus of 
Panama. If they were divided into 
two parts, all four pieces Avould be 
surrounded by the sea. The land 
would then consist of four immense 
islands, with several smaller ones, 
such as Australia, New Zealand, 
Great Britain, and others. We 
will notice these continents in our 
next lesson. 
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7th Week. 


SATUEDAY. 


Music. 


SONGS l-'OU TIIK SK.VSONS.— (WiNTi;n Son.;.) 


TK"!fr-ti”>.’p=i=rrFr.' ^ ' — N Js- "N 

W'lien wuiliT niiitlR Hre hlowiii)'. So eToriny and m> IiikH, Anil inv iiiRi 'iis 

Wlirn mill rr wiiiiU lire h 1 owiii|r, So flioriny and i-o 1 ii};h, Anil vi‘i\ tii.st 'tin 




r-r"-4 ’T -rj3^:?5-rJs.-T:iT] 
, _±_i.— “ tf ~i^ 'T'J 


•I— ^- -- b - f" -t G- -*7 --: 


Z-tE;l::J_ 5Lr:zii | 


.tii— J "- p j 

anniviii(r, Anil very dnrli the *ky : How tliankliil ahonlil we then he, l-'or 

snnwiii^, And very dark the sky: How thiuiktul should we then he, For 

fN J # _ 

p-- •_ uTEVp— -r- .« [ 
-H- . r— J :.3EE:dF z ^— .■•■ 7 - y . , 


pirn 


rj^T-r-p- 


house, and home, and fond, To God who keeps ns safely, And nlways dues ns !;r(od ' 




house, and hfinie, mid food. To Qod who keeps us s.tfely. And iilwiiys does us i^ood ! 


His mercy watches o'er us 
Tn every season still, 

Nor cold nor heat can harm us, 
Unless it he His will ; 

If He send pain or sorrow, 

He still will be our stay — 
Tlien “let the unknown morrow 
Bring with it wliat it may. 


“ It can bring with it nothing 
But He will bear us through; 
Wlio gives the lilies clothing 
Will clothe Ills people too. 
Beneath the spreading heavens 
No creature but is fed, 

And He who feeds the ravens 
Will give His children bread.” 
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Sth Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


^^lluid fast that which is good.^' 

Little Kitty, as tlio daughter of 
a Puritan, was brought up to ob- 
serve strictly the LoinPs-day. She 
knew that she ought to return to 
the house *, but nature, this once 
at least, got the better of her train- 
ing. “No harm,” thought she, “for 
me to sec the brood of chickens.” 

Nor did she, ^\hen she had given 
them water, go into the house, hut 
loitercdaiidlingere<l,listeningtothe 
singing of the robin, and follo’wing 
with her eye the Bob-o’-Linc(dn, as 
he tlitted from .shrub to shrub. She 
passed almost an hour out of doors, 
bce.ause she did not wish to be 
alone, and she <Ud not feel alone 
when she Avas out among tlA‘ l»irds, 
and was gathering here and there 
a wild ilower. But at last she %vent 
in, took her Bible, and seated her- 
self at the window, sometimes read- 
ing, and sometimes looking out. 
A.S .«.hc was seated there, she saw 
three men coming towards the 
house, and she was right glad to 
sec them, for she felt lonely, and 
there was a dreary long day .before, 
her. “Father,” thought she, “meant 
something w'hen he told me to be 
kind to strangers. I su]>posc he 
expected them. I w^oiider what 
keeps them all from meeting. 
Never mind ; they sJuill see that 1 
can do something for them, if I 
am little Hitty.” So putting do\vn 
the Bible, she ran to meet them, 
— happy, confiding, and even glad 
that they had come ; and without 
waiting *for them to speak, she 
called to them to come in with 
her, and said, “ 1 am all alone : if 


mother w'as here, she would do more | 
for you ; but •! w'ill do all I can i 
and all this w'itli a frank, loving 
heart, glad to do good to others, and 
glad to please her father, whose 
last words were — to spare of their 
abundance to the weary traveller. 

Smith and liis tw'o companions 
entered. Now it was neither break- 
fast nor dinner time, but half-way 
between both ; yet little Ilirty’s 
head was full of the direction, 
“S])are of our abundance;’* and 
almost before, they were fairly in 
the house, she asked if she could 
get them something to eat. Smith 
rcpliial, “Yes, I will, thank you, 
my child, for we are all hungry.” 

This was indeed u civil speech 
for fhe thief, w'ho, half-stai’vcd, 
had been lurking in the woods, to 
watch his chance to steal “the 
silver tankard,” as soon as the 
“incii-folks” had gone, to meeting. 

“ Shall I give, you cold victuals, or 
will you wait till I can cook some 
mejit?” asked llitty. “We can’t 
w'uit,” W'as the reply ; “ give us 
what yfm have vca<ly, as soon as 
you can.” “1 am glad you don’t 
want me to cook for you — but I , 
could if you did — because fatb(jr 
w'ould rather not have cook- 
ing on Sundays.” 1 

Then away she tripped about, ■ 
m.aking her j)rcparations for their 1 
repast. Smith himself helped her ! 
out with the table ; she spread upon 
it a clean white clotli, and placed 
ujwn it the silver tankard full of 
“the old orchard,” with a large 
loaf of wheaten bread and a 
dish of cold meat. 1 don’t know- 
why the silver spoons w'ore pnt 
lU 
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^on; perhaps little Ilitty thought 
they made the tabic look prettier. 
After all was done, she turned to 
Smith, and, with a curtsey, told 
him that dinner was ready, nic 
child had been so busy in arrang- 
ing her table, and so thoughtful of 
her housewifery, th/It she took 
little or no notice of the appear- 
ance of her guests. She did the 
work as cheerfully and freely, and 
was as uncinbarrassed as if she had 
been surrounded by her father, 
and mother, and brothers. 

One of the thieves sat down dog- 
gedly, with his hands on his knees, 
and Ills face down almost to his 
hands, looking at the same time on 
the fl oor. A nothcr, a younger and 
better-looking man, stood confused 
and irresolute, as if he had not 
been well broken to his trade, and 
often would go to the window and 
look out, keeping his back to little 
Ilitty. Smith, on the other hand, 
looked unconccnicd, ns if he Jiad 
quite forgotten his purpose. He 
never took his attention off the 
child, following her with his eye as 
she bustled about in arranging the 
dinner-table: there was even a 
half smile on his countenance. 

They all moved to the t.able. 
Smith sat at the head, and one of 
his com])anions on each side, the 
cliild standing at the foot, to help 
her guests, and to be ready to go 
for further supplies as there' was 
need. 

The men ate as hungry men, al- 
most in silence, drinking occasion- 
ally from the silver tankard. When 
they had done, Smith started up 
suddenly, and said, ** Come, let’s 
go.” “ What I ” exclaimed the old 
robber, “go with empty hands, 
when this silver is here!” He 
seized the tankard. “Put that 
down !” shouted Smith ; “ Pll shoot 
the man who takes a single thing 
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from this house!” Poor Hitty was 
at once awakened to a sense of the 
character of her guests ; with ter- 
ror in her face, and yet with a 
child-like frankness, she ran to 
Smith, took hold of his hand, and 
lookcf] into his face, as if she felt 
sure that he would take care of 
her. The' old thief, looking to his 
young companion, and finding that 
ne was ready to give up tlic job, 
and seeing that Smith was resolute, 
put down the tankard, growliiigliko 
a dog that has a bone taken from 
him — “Fool! catch me in your 
company again,” and with such 
expressions left the house, follow- 
ed by the other. Smith put his 
hand on the head of the child, and 
said, “Don’t be afraid; stay quiet 
in the house; nobody shall hurt 
you.” 

ir. That was because she had 
been kind to him. She knew that 
Tom Smith was /ter brother. 

Ion. oo, tlicn, he could not be 
a thief. 

P.\lieadin(j.') Thus ended the 
visit of the thieves; thus (lod pre- 
served the property of those who 
had put their trust in Him. What 
a story had the child to tell when , 
the family came home.! How 
hearty was the thanksgiving that 
went lip tliat evening from the 
family altar! 

A year or two after this, Tom 
Smith was arrested for the commis- 
sion of some crime — was tried, and 
condemned to be executed. Daniel 
Gordon heard of this, and that he 
was confined in jail in the seaport 
town, to wait for the dreadful day 
when he was to be hung up as a 
dog between heaven and earth, 
Gordon could not keep away from 
him; he felt drawn to the protector 
of his daughter, and went down to 
see him. When he entered tha 
dungeon, Smith was seated; hit 
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face was pale, his hair tangled and 
matted together — for why should 
he care about his looks? he did 
not want to be intruded upon ; he 
wanted to hear nothing or see 
nothing more of his brother man ! 

He did not rise, or even look 
up, nor return the salivation of 
Gordon, who continued to stand 
before him. 

At last, as if wearied beyond en- 
durance, he asked, “ Whnt do you 
want of me? Can’t you let me 
alone, even here I” “ I am come,” 
said Gordon, “ to sec you, because 
my daughter told me all you did 
for her, which you — ” As if touch- 
3 d to tlic heart, Smith’s whole ap- 
pearance changed; an expression of 
deep interest came over his features ; 
he was altogether another man; 
the sullen indifference passed away 
in an instant. “ Are you the fa- 
ther of that little girl ? Oh, what a 
dear child she ist Is she well and 
happy? IIow I love to tliink of 
her I That’s one pleasant thing I 
have to think of. For once I was 
treated like other men. Could I 
kiss her once, I think I should feel 
happier.” In this hurried manner 
he poured out an intensity of feel- 
ing little supposed ever to lie in the 
bosom of a condemned felon. 

Gonlon i*cmained with Smith, 
whispering of peace beyond the 
grave for the penitent — smoothing, 
in some degree, his passage 
through the dark valley; and did 
not return to his family until 
Christian love could do no more 
for an erring brother, on whom 
scarcely before hod the eye of love 
rested, whose hand had been 
against all men, because their 
hands had been against him. 


W. Well! I like that tale, papa; 
but I don’t think that Kitty 
conquered the thief. She did not 
shoot him, or knock him down, 
or anything 1 He could have 
taken the silver tankard if he had 
liked. 

P. Ah! l)ut he couldn't likt^ 
Wlicn he came into the house 
there was a bad passion in him, 
w'hieh w'ould have made him 
take the cup ; but aftenvards, this 
feeling was not strong enough to 
make him do it — the good feel- 
ing in little Hitty was stronger 
than his bad feeling, and con- 
quered it. 

L. li made the bad passion very 
weak — but only for a little while, 
because it afterwards grew up 
strong again. 

P. True. But if more kindness 
had been shown to him by other 
people — again and again — it would 
hav^made his bad passion weaker 
and weaker, and nearly have 
destroyed it. 

X. Then he would have been a 
good man ! 

P. Yes ; and would not have 
wanted shooting, or knocking 
down, or anything” — and men 
never would want “shooting, or 
knocking down, or anything” — 
and nations of men would not 
want “shooting, or knocking down, 
or anything”— if people would only 
have faith in God’s advice, and 
would conquer evil with Itindness. 
You, dear children, will be the 
next generation of men. Say to 
yoursSvcs, “I will not conquer 
my brother by shooting, or knock- 
ing down, or anything” — ^I will 
liM fast that which is yood^ and 
tiius will overcome evil with good. 
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MAMMALS. 

ORDER 4. INSEOT-EATINO ANIMALS. 

M* Do you remember any rea- 
sons that I gave you why the 
mammals are so very difterent in 
their parts ? " 

L. One was, mamma, because 
they cat such very difterent food. 
You said, too, that they got their 
food in such difterent places, and 
at different times. Some feed in 
the day time, some in the evening 
— and some at night. 

M, You may have observed 
these things already in the few 
mammals that we have talked 
about. 

In the 1st order, Man^ the chief 
diftcrences arise from his mind — 
he is mode to think, rather than 
to cat. « 

The 2nd order, the Monkeys, 
procure their food principally from 
the trees— therefore their limbs^iiid 
tail are adajitcd for climbing, jump- 
ing, and swinging. 

The 3rd order, the Bats, chiefly 
find their food in the air — there- 
fore their limbs are fitted for — ? 

W. For flying — or fluttering, I 
should say — for if you were to see 
the bat’s motions in the air, you 
would hardly call it flying. ^ think 
if any of the birds were awake, and 
were to sec a but sailing along, 

. they would laugh at him. 

//. That would depend very 
much upon the birds’ manners. But 
let us think of this fourth order : — 
they arc made to live on food 
which they find, not in the air, or 
on the trees — 

/on. But on the earth, I suppose ? 

M. Yes, and even lower still, 
for some of them And it under the 
earth, and they have to live there. 
How would you like that? 

Ion, I harrlly know. I don’t 
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think that I should kke it at all. 
It would be too dark — and then, 
the dirt might get into my eyes. 
What sort of limbs should I have? 
They would not be adapted for 
flying or for climbing. 

W, No — your limbs would be 
fitted foi« digging, I should think. 
But I don’t understand at all how 
the animals arc to move along — if 
they are in the earth. I have 
never seen a mammal that lives 
so. Tell me one, mamma. 

M. No; I would rather not. 
Suppose that you make one “ out 
of your own hciid.” Exercise your 
imagination and your reason a 
little! 

L, How, mamma? 

M, In this way — I will tell you 
something about one of these 
dniinals. When you know it, you 
proceed from that knowlc<]ge to 
find out something that you do 
not knoh\ Let us tliink about a 
fact that you know. You know, 
1st, that it lives buried under the 
ground ; 2nd, I will tell you that 
it eats worms and insects which it 
finds there. Now you may tell 
me something. Think I how is it 
likely that such an aiiiinul Avould 
be made — what would be its shape? 
Think of all its parts. Think of 
what sort of a head, body, and 
limbs it would have. If you will 
imagine it and describe it, I will 
draw it for you. 

Ion, According to our directions? 

M, Yes. And I have the animal 
itself in this box — so, when you 
have made your animal, I will 
show you the real one, that you 
may see if yours is like it. 

\V, Very well. Let’s take its 
BODY first. Its body would be 
like a screw, I should say. 

Ion, But a screw is not pointed, 
I should think that the animal 
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must be pointed at one end. Then 
it might ha^e a smooth shape — 
like a pencil. I will draw the shape 
which 1 mean. 


There! that might be the shape of 
its body, without the head. 

M. Such a shape — with a curved 
surface, and a flat surface at each 
end — is called a cylinder. 

W. Then we will say that it has 
a cylinder shape. Now let us think 
of its HEAD : it must have a pointed 
head — that is to say, its nose will 
come down to a point, so — 


Ion, That is called a taperimj 
shape ; it is like a pig’s snout. Pigs 
dig ill the ground with their snouts. 

M. You may say thatoit has a 
tapering snout. Now describe its 
eyes. 

L. I think that it w'ould not 
want large eyes under the ground; 
it must be almost blind. We will 
imagine that they are very small. 

JM. And its ears? 

L. I should think that it would 
hear very well indeed. That would 
be one way in w'hich it would 
know where the insects are — it 
cotrld not see them. 

W. What shape do you think 
they would be. Ion? 

Ion. Well, I have been thinking: 
it would not have cars stuck out- 
side its head like a horse’s or a 
rabbit’s, I suppose, because they 
would be tom by the stones — 
they would be in the way. Per- 
haps it would have little holes in 
its head, just as a bird has. 

M. You may say so if you like. 
Sueh ears we call internal cars; 


the horse is said to have external 
ears. 

L. We forgot something, mam- 
ma. When we make an account 
of its nose, wc may venture to say 
that it has a strong sense of smell : 
because it would find its prey even 
more easily* by smelling than by 
hearing. 

W. We must next say what 
sort of teeth he has. I say that 
they must be rather pointed ; be- 
cause, if he should meet with any 
insect that had a hard shell, it 
must be cracked. 

I L. Yes; I agree to that. Now 
let us imagine what sort of limbs it 
would have. 

\V. If it had limbs like a mon- 
key, they would be very tnuible- 
t some. I will draw it with long 
limbs ; let us sec how it looks. 
There is its body; head; pointed 
snout; — wo must give it a tail, as a 
matter of course ; and here are 
fout long legs for it. , 



No ! they arc too long. 

Ion. 1 think it does not want 
any legs. 

Z. Uh, Ion! ^ 

Ion. Well, very short ones, then; 
and it would have great feet fit for 
digging and scraping, instead of 
w'alking — ^Icct like trowels,^ 

M, You have imagined its body, 
head, and limbs ; but you have 
forgotten something — how is it 
covered ? 

W. I should think it would be 
covered with a thick skin, that 
would not tear easily; and it would 
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not want any hair. It must be a very 
^ thick and tough skin, for the stones 
would scratch it, I should think. 

Ion. Now, let me draw it 
completely. I will show you ex- 
actly what sort of* an ariiinal it 
would be. Wait a little while. 


* * * 

There, mamma, we have made an 
animal, — an nnimur fit to live 
under the ground ; .and ^vc h.ave 
written his description underneath 
him. 



AN UNDERGROUND ANIMAL. 

Body — Cylinder shape. 

Head ~ Fitted for horiny hole.<t ; — 

having a ia'pering snout, and a strong sense of smell ; 
small eyes, and little sight, ; 
internal cars, and good hearing ; 
pointed teeth. 

Ltmds — With short legs, arid large feef lihe trowels. 
Covbhino— strong, and tough, without hairs. 


L. What are we to call it, 
mamma ? It must have s<ime 
name. Will you let us look at the 
animal in the box, and sec if ours 
is like it? 


M. Not lo-dny. You shall com- 
pare yorr animal witli the real oiic 
next week — then 1 will tell you its 
name. 




"THE LORD IS MY SIIEPIIERD; I SHALL 
NOT WANT.” 

Who con doubt of preservation, 

That remembers “ God is love I” 

Tiunigh ai( atom in creution, 
lie beholds tno from above. 

He who Jieurs the raven’s cry, 

Ho will every want supply. 

If the dew, from heaven descending. 

Fell not on the single blade, 

Who would see the green crops bonding 
In ten thousand gems array’d ? 

Wlien the blade shall lack the deW| 

1 shall be forgotten too. 

Were each little leaf neglected, 

What would clothe tlio waving wood? 
Were each little drop rejected, 

What compose the ocean -flood? 

He fills the rivers, decks the tree, 

And always will remember mo. E. 
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THE NQHMAN KINGS. 

STEPHEN. 

P, It happened when Ileniy L 
died in Normandy, that his daugh- 
ter Matilda avos living there also. 
Stephen iinnicdiately took advan- 
tage of this circumstance to usurp 
the crown, although with the other 
nobles, at the great meeting in 
Henry’s reign, he had sworn to 
obey Matilda. He declared, how- 
ever, that he had the greater claim 
to the kingdom, and was accord- 
ingly crowned at Westminster 
Abbey, by his brother Henry, the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Z. Why had he any right to the 
crown, ])ai)a? 

P, Bccauise he was related to 
Henry I. Tbc father of Stephen, 
the Count de Bloi.s, Jiad inarrietl 
Adela, William the Conqueror’s 
daughter, therefore Stephen’s mo- 
tlier was Henry l.’s ? 

Jon, Sister — and, oP course, 
Henry 1. was his uncle. 

I\ True. Therefore, as Stephen 
thought that he could govern better 
I than Matilda could, he seized the 
crown. 

It was unfortunate for the nation 
that there was really no rule as to 
who was to succeed to the throne 
when the king died. It was not a 
settled point whether the new' king 
should be cho.seii by the old king, 
or by themselves; con.sequently, 
when a king died, there w'as ahvays 
an interval of disorder, confu.sioii, 
and violence until the new king 
received the hoinageof his subjects. 
During such a time there was no 
i justice. Kobbery, and the most 
• lawless outrages were connnitted 
with imjuinity, for it wuis said that 
there could be no violation of “the 
king’s peace ” until he was acknow- 
ledged to be king by the people. 


As, therefore, Stephen w'ns looked 
npon by a great part of the nation* 
as an usnrjmr, such disorders were 
continued during the w'hole of his 
reign. The whole period wuis one 
of confusion, ciA'il w'ar, and blood- 
shed, Avhich Stephen, having given 
up part of bis autliority, could not 
correct. 

L. To whom did he give up his 
authority, papa? 

P. To the clergy and nobility. 
The clergy claimed permission to 
build a greater nimiber of abbeys, 
and more abbeys were built in this 
reign than in 100 years before. 
The nobles said that Stephen was 
only a nobleman like themseh e-s 
and that they Avonld not obey him 
iinh'ss he gave them permission to 
do wrong. Tlicy said that he must 
let them fortify their old castles, and 
build new ones, and coin money, 
and make war, and do other things 
w'hicb only the king has any right 
to < fo. N o" 1 ess than 1 , 500 fort resses 
w'cre therelbrc erected in diflerent 
parts of the kingdom. As Stephen 
Avas not strong enough to control 
these nobles, they quarrelled and 
made w ar upon each other w ith the 
utmost fury. During these <*on- 
flicts the jieople Avere the luiuciiial | 
sufferers; there Avas no security for 
their lives or their property, indeed 
many of the “ nobles ” maintained 
them.selves principally by the plun- 
der of each others’ tenants. Some 
of the ca.slJcs Avere really jittle bet- 
ter than .so many dens of robbers, 
Avho .sallied forth by day and night 
to rob the open country, the vil- 
lagc.s, and even the cities. The 
Avoods, also, Avere infested Avith 
bandits ; and such Avere the dangers 
of the poor people, that before clos- 
ing their doors at night, they always 
offered a prayer to God to jirotect 
them from thieves. 
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The nohUSf as they were called, 
were e^^n worse than the common 
banditti. When they could not 
easily wring from the poor Saxons 
their money or goods — they tor- 
tured them. A Saxon chronicler 
says, “Some they hanged up by 
the feet, and smoked with foul 
•moke ; — some tliey hanged by the 
thumbs, or by the beard, and hung 
coats of mail on their feet. They 
put them into dungeons with 
adders, snakes, and toads. Many 
thousands they wore out with 
hunger.” 

All this was the sad result of 
Stephen’s want of power — and a 
proof of the blessings of a strong 
and good government. How we 
ought to thank God, dear chil- 
dren, for the peaceful times we 
live in ! 

The natural consequence of such 
disorder was, that people did not 
think it worth while to work, and 
would not do so, for they dif^not 
know when they might be killed. 
They would not till the ground 
or sow the com in the corn-fields ; 
they did not take care of the sheep 
and cattle, for if they did, their 
flocks and hcixls might be killed. 
The trees were cut down, and no 
one planted new ones ; — so that in 
the course of time there, was a 


grievous famine, and starvation all 
over the land, which reduced all 
the nobles, tlie roblicrs, and the 
poor people to extreme misery, 
and many of them to death. 

The manners and customs of the 
half- civilised people are worth 
noticing. The court of the king 
used to .perambulate through the 
country, from town to town, as I 
told you when speaking of Henry 
I. Peter of Blois, when speaking 
of the king and his motley train, 
says, “ When the king sets out in 
the morning, you sec multitudes 
of people running up and down, A 
as if they were distracted. Horses 
rushing against liorses; enmnges 
overturning carriages ; players, 
gamesters, confectioners, mimics, 
tailors, barbers, lackeys, and para- 
sites, making as much noise;— in a 
word, such an intolerable tumult 
of horse and foot, that you imagine 
the great abyss hath opened from 
beneutl}, and poured out all its 
inhabitants.” 

The manners of the people were, 
therefore, not mucli better than 
their wretched condition ; but there 
came even an increase of the 
miseries which I have j ust described. 
The people soon had to feel the 
horrors of civil war, which we will 
talk about next week. 


What a strange and wondrous story, 
From the book of God is read, 
llow the Lord of life and glory 
Had not where to lay his head. 
How he left his tlirone in heaven 
Here to suffor, bleed, and die, 

That my soul might be forgiven, 

And ascend to God on high. 
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Father, let thy Holy Spirit 
Still reveal a Saviour’s love, 

And prepare me to inherit 
Glory, where ho reigns above. 
There, with saints and angels dwelling, 
May I that great love proclaim, 

And w ith them be ever telling 
All the wonders of his name. 
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SILVER (Continmd), 

M. I told you that tlie moun- 
tain of Potosi has been bored 
through in every direction. You 
may therefore suppose that the 
supply of metal is nearly exhausted. 
I have read that the silver in the 
mountains was first di.scovered by 
a Peruvian, who was climbing up 
the rocks in pursuit of some 
chamois, when, laying hold of a 
small shrub, it gave way, and dis- 
closed an immense vein of the 
white metal. The man secretly 
supplied himself from it, but the 
improvement in his appearance 
and circumstances attracting atten- 
tion, the secret was drawn from 
him. America still abounds in 
silver, and it is said that it pro- 
duces more than £7,000,000 worth 
annually, whilst all the silver mines 
of Europe are supposed not to sup- 
ply much more than half etmillion 
pounds per annum. 

The accounts of the labours in 
these American mines, which have 
been given by visitors, are interest- 
ing ; they will show you how much 
men can perform w lieii they choose. 

One account states; — “While 
the miners were digging out the ore, 
the apirtts (or carriers) were carry- 
ing it away on their backs. After 
a time we ascended the mine with 
these apires, who were above and 
below us. The fatigue of climbing 
up the notched stick was so great 
that we w'erc almost exhausted ; 
but although we wished to rest, we 
could not do so, for the apires be- 
hind us — each of whom carried a 
long stick with a candle at the end 
— urged us not to stop them. When 
we reaclied certain spots, the Icad- 
ing apire whistled, and then the 
whole party rested for a few se- 
conds. It was really very interest- 


ing, when looking above and below, • 
to see these poor creatures, each 
lighted by his candle, and climbing 
up the notched stick with such a 
load upon his back, though I occa- 
sionally was a little afraid lest one 
of those ah<»ve might tumble, in 
which case we should all have fallen 
down also. Wc were quite ex- 
haustedwhen we came to the mouth 
of the mine ; one of my party al- I 
most fainted. I then sent for one 
of the apires with his load. I put 
it on the ground, and endeavoured 
to rise with it, but could not, and 
when two or three of niy i)arty put 
it on my shoulders, I was barely 
able to walk under it. TJie Kmj- 
lish miner who Avas with me, was 
one of the strongest of all tlie Cor- 
nish party: yet he was scarcely 
able to walk with it. Two of our 
party Avho attempted to carry it 
Avere altogether unable, and cx- 
clained that ‘it aa'ouM break their 
backs.* The load Avhich we tried 
was one of specimens Avhich I had 
paid' the apire to bring up for me, 
and which weighed more than usual , 
hut not much ; and he canded it up 
with me, and Avas above me during 
the whole of the ascent.” 

Another account is not less ex- 
trnordiiary : — “ Acc.ording to the 
general regulation, the apire is not 
alloAved to halt for breath except 
the mine is six hundred feet deep. 
The average load is considered os 
rather more than two Inindred 
pounds, and I have been assured 
that one of three hundred pounds, 
by way of a trial, has been brought 
up from the deepest mine ! At the 
time, the apires were bringing up 
the usual load tAvclve times in the 
day, that is, tAvo thousand four 
hundred pounds from eighty yards 
deep ; and they were employed in 
the intervals in breaking and pick- 
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ing ore. These men, excepting 
from accidents, are hcaltiiy, and 
appear cheerful. Their bodies are 
not very muscular. They rarely 
cat meat once a-week, and never 
oftener, and then only the hard 
dry charqui (dried beef). Although 
with a knowledge that the labour 
is voluntary, it was, nevertheless, 
quite revolting to sec the state in 
which they reached the mouth of 
the mine ; their bodies bent for- 
ward. leaning Avith their arms on 
the steps, their legs bowed, the 
muscles quivering, the perspiration 
streaming from their faces over 
their breasts, their nostrils distend- 
ed, the corners of the mouth for- 
cibly draAvn back, and their breath- 
ing most laborious. Each time 
they utter a cry of ‘ay— ay!* which 
ends in a sound rising from deep 
in the chest, but shrill like the note 
of a life. After staggering to the 
pile of ores, they emptied the ‘c.ar- 
pacho;* in two or three seoimds 
recovering their breath, they wiped 
the sweat from their bnnva, and, 
apparently quite fresh, descended 
the mine again at a quick pace. 
This appears to me a Avonderful 
iiistnnce of the amount of labour 
which habit (for it can be nothing 
else) will enable a man to endure.** 

M. Let us now see Iioav the pure 
silver is procured from the ore 
which is thus brought up from the 
mines. The ore often contains a 
small quantity of sulphur. This is 
easily separated by roasting the ore, 
as the heat drives aAvay the sul- 
phur. The second process is to 
mix the whole in mercury, which 
dissolves the silver, and leaves only 
the earth and stones. The silver, 
being dissolved in mercury, is then 
in a liquid state; hoAvean it be ren- 
dered solid again? 

L, If you were to leave it for a 
few days, would not the silver sink 
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down to the bottom, and leave the 
mercury at the top? ^ 

JIf. No. It could not be sepa- 
rated so. 

W, I can tell you hoAV it can bo 
managed — very easily. You said 
that silver was a perfect metal, and 
would not lose any of its particles 
in the fire. Then, the iikmi havo 
only to place the liquid over a fire, 
and the mercury rises in vapour — 
as it does from the gilt buttons. 

M. That is right, Willie. The 
processes are very simple. 1st, the 
ore is roasted, to drive oft* the sul- 
phur; 2nd, the ore is dissolved in 
mercury, to separate the particles 
of earth; 3rd, the liquid silver is 
roasted, to drive oft’ the mercury. 
You need not wonder, therefore, 
that, like gold, its use to man Avas 
soon known. You may now tell 
me some of its uses. 

Z. I will tell you a curious use, 
mamma. It is used to make mark~ 
ing Mr. Phial, the chemist, 
told me so. 

M. Yes; the marking ink con- 
sists principally of a substance 
made by dissolving siker in nitric 
acid, and called nitrate o f silver, A 
small quantity of this, mixed Avith 
gum Avater, forms marking ink. 
With nitric acid and silver, a \Qrj 
strong preparation is made ; it 
is used by surgeons to burn away 
diseased flesh, and Avarts on the 
hands, and is called lunar caustic. 

Ion, And they use silver to rub 
over the faces of clocks, and our 
barometer has had his face silvered. 
I AA'ondcr Avhy that is! 

M, Because silver docs not tar- 
nish easily from the action of the 
air. The oxygen gas in the air soon 
causes metals such as copper, zinc, 
and lead to look dull ; but this gas 
does not tarnish the silver. Do 
you knoAv why? 

W, Yes; because, like gold, it is 
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a perfect metal — and I dare say 
that is why stjel is silvered some- 
times. I have seen “ silver-steer* 
— some razors and lancets have 
silver in them. 

L, Eor the same reason, mam- 
ma’s fruit-knife is made of silver. 

M. We use silver for cutting 
fruit, because the acid in the juice 
would corrode a steed knife, and 
turn it black. Silver, like gold, 
is not affected by coininon acids. 

L. I know now why the spoons 
in the kitclien turn green and 
brown, and different cohmrs; they 
are German .silver, which is not 
real silver at ail, but is made of 
other metals. 

M. A very dangerous sub.'stancc 
is often made from silver — it ex- 
plodes much more easily tlian giin- 
jiowder. This sub.staiicc is used to 
make the little balls which you 
buy as toys, and whi(!h explode 
merely by being thrown on the 
ground. Have you told incviU the 
u.scs of silver that you know? 

L. hlo, inamimr. It is used for 
ornaments — for forks and spoons — 
for ])latiug goods. 

Jon. And for making into a thin 
leaf like gilt. 

W. Ah, and you have forgotten 
the ])rinei])al use — for money: 
twenty shillings make a pound ! 

M. Jlut they <lo not weigh a 
pound. The name pound was in 
the fii.st instance given to a num- 
ber of coins which contained a 
pound v'eiyht of silver; but the 
different monarchs, cither ' from 
avarice or from necessity, have 
caused the coins to be made less 
heavy, ami less pure — so that in 
Kngland a pound sterling contains 
less than a third of a pound weight 
of silver. Ill France and Spain, 
the coin has been debused even 
more than in England. 


W. I did not know that any 
other metal was mixed with silver • 
money. I suppose that copper is 
added, as it Is with gold, to make 
it harder. Now, mamma, that we 
have talked about the uses of silver, 
let me tell you some of its qua- 
lities. 1st, iUis soft; 2ndly, it is 
lighter than gold — you can tell 
that by w'cighing a sovereign and 
a shilling together ; Srdly, it is 
white; 4thly, it is very maUeahle, 
becau.se you can make thin silver 
leaf; ami, 5thly, it is very ductile^ 
becau.se I have seen such thin 
silver wdre. 

Jon. And, Cthly, it is a pci feet 
metal, and tnrnishc.s very slowly. 

L. Say, “because it does not 
form uu oxide.” And, 7tlily, it does 
not ru.st in water or common acids. 

W, And, Stilly, it has a great 
artificial value. "There! i hose arc 
enough (pialitics. Now^, I mean 
to write the lesson to-day. 1 shall 
turn at up.side down. 1 mean, that 
1 shall put down the qualities iirst, 
and the history last. 1st, Clna/i- 
ties; 2nd, C/ses; 3rd, History. Let 
us see how they wdll look ! 

Lesson i.5. Silver. 

(Qualities.) Silver has several 
jieculiar qualities. It is white ; sojl; 
liyhter than gold; very malleable; 
very ducUle; it tarnishes very slowly ; 
it 2 S not affected by tnany acids; it 
has a great artificial value. 

(Uses.) On account of these qual- 
ities it is used for silvering such 
metals as will easily rust— Jor fruit- 
knives, forks^ and sjioons— for plating 
goods— for ornaments, and for money. 

It is also used to make marking iiuc, 

(History.) Silver is found in 
Siberia, Hungary, Russia in 
Europe, Sweden, and in the lead 
mines of England, but jmncipally 
in Aaierica — 1 « the countries of 
Chili, Peru, and Mexico. 
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' THE SURFACE OF THE 
EARTH. 

MOUNTAINS. 

P. Did you ever see a mountain, 
Ion? 

Ion. Only at the, panorama — I 
saw a picture of one. It was as 
high as the clouds. 

P. If you were to see one of 
the English mountains, some of 
which arc three-quarters of a mile 
in licight, you would think it to be 
very large, but it would be really 
small wiien compared with some of 
the mountains of Europe and Asia. 
If you look at Asia, you will see a 
country named Bengal, and at the 
north of this country is a large range 
called the Himalaya Mountains. 

One of the mountains in this 
range is said to be a little more 
than five miles in height. There 
are many others four miles high ; 
whilst in South America th^re is 
a long range of mountains, called 
the Andes, of equally enormous 
size. How you would like to stand 
and gaze at such mountains I 

A mountain of such a size is in 
itself a little world, having in its 
different parts every kind of climate 
found between the equator and 
the poles. Down in the c^ep nar- 
row valleys there is intolerable heat, 
cooled only by the rivers which flow 
through them down to the sea. A 
little higher up grow the splendid 
palms ^nd other rich trees, with 
thick woods of vegetation, such as 
can only be seen in hot countries, 
and here and there a beast of prey 
and other wild animals belonging 
to such a climate. As you ascend 
higher the air is felt to be cooler, 
and the character of the vegetation 
gradually changes. You lose sight 
of the sago trees and other palms, 
the rich clustering vines, the pine- 
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apple, the sugar canes, the cocoa 
tree, and the coffee shrub, and find 
yourself in a temperate climate, 
where there are fewer wild beasts. 
Llamas and sheep are seen, while 
goats frisk about from cliff to cliff. 
Standing on one of these clifls you 
may look down and see nothing but 
the richest and most luxuriant 
vegetation of the tropics; .and 
looking upwards you may see, high 
up in the distance, the mountain’s 
summit clad with snow. 

W. Could I climb up to that 
place, papa? 

P. Yes, if you took a guide with 
you, and a spiked staff; Init it 
would be hard work ascending the 
steep, craggy„ and slippery paths. 
If you were to work very hard all 
day, you might reach to a consid- 
erable height. In the morning, 
when you started, you might be in 
the hot climate of the equator ; and 
before ♦he evening, you might reach 
a climate as icy, snowy, and shi- 
veij as that of the North Pole. 

Let us suppose that you are going 
up. After the change from the hot 
to the temperate clime which I 
spoke of, you would find the cha- 
racter of the trees, as well as of the 
animals, still changing. There 
would be very few evergreen plants 
found; the whole of the wooded 
plants are deciduous — that is, they 
shed their leaves in the autumn, 
and put forth new ones in the 
spring. At last, however, these 
give way, and scarcely any ever- 
greens are seen except the larch, 
pine, and fir, or other trees bearing 
cones, which flourish best in the 
frigid countries around the north 
pole. Beyond these, at the very 
summit of the mountains, you find 
the plants diminishing in size, un- 
til nothing can be found but lichens 
and small mosses, some of which 
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ean hardly be distin{ 2 [uishcd from 
the rocks whidh they encrust. 

Now, imagine that you have 
been toiling up this mountain for 
the greater part of the day 1 You 
will have travelled through the 
clouds. 

L. Where, papa ? 

P. Through the clouds — for 
sometimes more than half of such 
a mountain will be above the clouds. 
By the afternoon, you will have 
readied one of the highest ridges, 
from which a strangely grand and 
novel scene bursts upon your view. 

There, you may kjok down, and 
see the ujipcr surface of the clouds, 
at a great distance beneath your 
feet ; they have th^^appearance of 
a vast sea, so that the place on 
which you stand seems to be an 
island in the midst of the ocean. 

You may look down again, and 
perhaps see the clouds gathering 
for a storm, and soon you hear the 
noise of the tempest, and thc*rolling 
thunders far awny' below your 
resting place ; — while if you look 
up, there is only the blue vault of 
heaven, without a cloud, serene 
and (]iiict. 

A few more minutes, and the 
storm may have subsided ; — then 
from juiother spot you may behold 
a suhlime mul extensive prospect. 
You may sec numerous mountains 
ranged around you, covered with 
etcnuil snows ; rivers winding 
peaceably towards the ocean ; 
cataracts'^ dashing over the cliffs ; 
and now and thcn_ an enormous 
rock, which, breaking off from one 
of the mountains, rolls down with 
a noise louder than thunder. You 
may sec unfathomable caverns and 
gulfs yawning below with dark 
open moutlis, while far away 
sounds the mournful bellowing of 
a distant volcano; — and as you 
stand attentive, you hear and sec 


more sounds and sights, which, if ^ 
you are accustomed to think about 
God, will tell you of His almighty 
power that “ weigheth the moun- 
tains in scales, and taketh up the 
isles as a very little thing.” 

W» Then I think that it must 
be very plcas&nt to go up such a 
mountain — and I should like you 
to tell us about the mountains first, 
then of the plains and valleys. 

Jon. A mountain may be a very 
fine thing to look at, or to see 
sights from, but what is the use of 
a mountain? 

P. I will answer that question 
for you, before we begin to talk 
about any particular mountain. 
Mountains are of very gi*cnt ser- 
vice. Firsts they attract and break 
the clouds, which otherwise might 
pass over, and not fall to fertilize 
the earth. The air at a certain 
distance from the earth has so 
littl&hcat, that it causes suhstanc'cs 
to fleszo. The distance from the 
earth at which substances become 
frozen, is ^*eater in hot than in 
cold countries; but these difierent 
distances are marked by an ima- 
ginary line in the air called tho 
snow line. Cloud.s, therefore, that 
float above the snow line, become 
cliangc(J into snow. 

Here we have a second use of the 
mountains. These clouds of snow 
arc collected on their summits. 
There is reason to believe that the 
under part of this snow i» always 
melting — at all seasons of the year 
— because tlic ground un'dcr a thick 
covering of snow is always warmer 
than the freezing point. This 
water from the snow filters through 
the cracks of the rocks and the 
pores of the earth, and ofteir 
rcocdies to a great depth in the 
mountains. Thus, in seasons when 
there is little rain, this snow-water 
finds its way out at the mountain’s 
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sides, and bursts forth in clear, cold, 
* refreshing springs; or in the shape 
of a noisy waterfall, supplying the 
rivers which otherwise might bo 
dried up. 

W, That is a good use of the 
mountains. I often have wondered 
why rivers do not dry up in the 
hot summer : I suppose that some 
of then\ would, if it Were not for 
the mountains. 

P. True. Here is a i/itrd use of 
the mountain. In the summer 
time, tlic snow-capped mountain 
supplies rain as well as springs. 
When the sun shines much on the 
snow, not only the side close to the 
earth, but the outside of the snow 
is melted. The melted snow rises 
in vapour, which collects in the 
form of clouds. As the new clouds 
are blown along by the wind, or 
driven up higher into a stratum of 
cold air (for there are strata of air 
as well as of earth), the cold crises 
the particles of vapour to condense 
and form little drops of rain. Then 
gentle showers, falling on the slopes 
of the mountain, or on the parched 
and withered herbage of the plain, 
cause it to look fresh and green. 
Sometimes, indeed, the vapour 
from the snow will rise so fast as to 
form heavy, black-looking clouds, 
full of rain, which make drench- 
ing showers and flood the rivers ; 
but although sometimes the storms 
are very violent, they are good 
both foi;, the animals and vege- 
tables | for the water from melted 
snow 18 always very cold, and is 
therefore veiy refreshing. 

W, Like a cold shower-bath. I 
think, now, that mountains are of 
▼ery great use. Without them, all 
that snow would, in the winter time, 
come down upon the earth at once. 
There would be too much wet in 
the winter, and not enough in the 
summer. Hut the mountains save 
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tq) the moisture; they keep it on 
their summits until the summer. 

P. I will tell you another use of 
a mountain. When we learn about 
the Atr, you will hear how the cold 
winds arc continually rushing from 
the North and South Poles across 
the temperate and hot countries 
to the equator. The high moun- 
tains and hills are useful in shel- 
tering the plains and valleys from 
the winds. If you were to travel 
to the North of Scotland, you would 
soon feci the north-east wind ; but 
on reaching England, you would 
find it to be much warmer, being 
protected by the northern hills. 

“ You may find in the map of 
Europe a range of mountains called 
the Alps, On the north side of these 
Alps you may see the country of 
Germany, p.*irt of which is much 
colder than England is, although it 
is farther off from the North Pole. 
But on the other side of the Alps you 
may observe a country named Italy. 
This country, being protected, is a 
warm, sunny land, full of rich fruits 
and flowers: and is called **The 
Garden of Europe.” 

Ion. So much for the mountains I 

P. You may see, again, how 
serviceable the mountains are, by 
observing the Alps* themselves. In 
Switzerland there arc mountains 
which on the north side are covered 
with ice, while on the south side 
vineyards and orchards flourish. 

Again: Siberia, at the north of 
Asia, has a cold inhospitable cli- 
mate from two causes : — 1 st, There 
are no mountains to protect it from 
tlie biting blasts of the Frozen 
Ocean; while, 2 nd, The mountains 
at the south of Siberia intercept 
the warm southern winds. 

So you see that the mountains 
are very important. You shall 
hear of them again in our next 
lesson. 
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THE ENGLISH TKAVELLEU. 

LAKCASIIIUE. 

“ Dear Children, — 

“After my long stay at Manches- 
ter, T lonnd Peg to be almost re- 
covered from her illness, and we 
therefore set out together to visit 
j the other cotton towns. We first 
j called at a town in Cheshire, not far 
, from Manchester, named Stoeffport, 

I “ This town is much like Man- 
! Chester, indeed it is said to be Miin- 
I clipst&rinminmtvrfi. The most strik- 
ing sight is the great viaduct of the 
Birmingham Kailway ; which con- 
sists of twenty-six enormous arches. 
These arches are much higher than 
the houses, and extend across the 
town from one side to the other. 
The viaduct is nearly two thousand 
feet long, and contains eleven mil- 
lions of bricks; the whole cost was 
about £70,000. 

“I next visited WarringUMn, ano- 
ther cotton town, also noted for its 
! pin manufacture. 

“The next town I visited was 
Wigan! which is not only famous 
for cotton, but for its cannel 
coal, a peculiarly bright and hard 
coal, sometimes used to make or- 
naments as well as for fuel. 

“ Bolton is the next place where 
we stopped. We remained here 
for the evening, seeing more facto- 
ries, where all kinds of cotton goods 
w'eremade — countci'pancs, muslins, 
dimities, and fustians. 

“ The next morning Peg and I 
called atanother cotton town named 
Burg; where there are some fa- 
mous printing-works, and, proceed- 
ing northward, we arrived at ano- 
ther busy place called Blackburn, 
This town I found to be particu- 
larly famous for its calicoes; — it is 
here that the first spinning-jenng 
was erected. 


“We proceeded on the next day • 
to Preston^ which was formerly 
called Priests'-town ; and, after a 
few hours* stay, wo went on to Lan- 
caster, the ancient capital of the 
county. This old place is situated 
on the river sCon, which descends 
from Westmoreland. The sur- 
rounding scenery is beautiful ; but 
the city itself is not important, on 
account of its position, which is too 
far north. The most remarkable 
buildings arc the ancient castle 
which once belonged to the famous 
John of Gaunty Duke of Lancaster, 
and the splendid bridge over the 
river Lon. 

“I remained hero living in a 
quiet way, and rambling up the 
river, for a few days, when I gained 
some information about the soil 
of the country; which I send 
you. 

“If you look on your map yon 
will lee that the county has a long 
irrcgidar shape, and is divided by 
an arm of the sea. It is bounded 
I on the North by Westmoreland 
and Cumberland ; on the South by 
Cheshire ; on the East by York- 
shire ; and on the West by the 
Irish Sea. 

“ You may also observe, that on 
the western bide there is a range 
of hills, which have some influence 
on the climate of the county. As 
the vapour from the Irish Sea rises 
in the air, it forms efoaefej-these 
clouds are blown toward the shore 
by the westcra winds ; and, as 
they reach the hills, they break 
and form rain. The frequent rain 
causes the soil of the county to* 
be ratlier damp, and not so well 
fitted for the growth of com as for « 
potatoes, which are largely culti- 
vated.” 

W. Well, I should think that 
potatoes would grow nicclv in a 
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watery soil. Did you never notice 
^ how full of water a potato is? 

“The soil does not produce 
much else, except a little oats and 
corn. In the south the principal 
produce is turf and coal ; it is partly 
on account of the coal-field in the 
south that themnniifacturing towns 
have risen so rapidly, as the coals 
required for the steam-engines can 
be purchased at a cheap rate. 

“The cotton trade is, however, the 
great source of the riches of Lan- 
cashire. Just as in the West of 
Yorkshire we have several large 
woollen towns, such as 
Leeds, 

Bradford, 

Halifax, 

Huddersfield, and 
Wakefield ; 

so, in Lancuifhire and the neigh- 
bourhood are tliere large cotton 
towns, such as 

Manchester, ^ 
Stockpt)rt, 

Warrington, 

Wigan, 

Bolton, 

Bury, 

Bochdulc, and 
Blackburn. 

On our way hack toward the south, 
I observed that the principal rivers 
are the Ribhle, on which ‘X^reston 
stands; the Irwell, on which is 
Manchester; and the Mersey^ on 
which is WaiTington, — and at the 
mouth of Avhich is Liverpool, the 
large town to which Beg now 
directed her attention. 

“I had often heard of Liverpool 
^as a mighty place of commerce. 
As Manchester is celebrated for its 
manufactures, so is Liverpool cclc- 
"brated for its trade. Next to Lou- 
don, it is the largest commerciaL 
town in England ; and in looking 
at its position, you will not wonder 
at this. Hull is the north-eastern 
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port, to which goods for Europe 
and the Old World ar^ sent ; Liver- 
pool is the great western port, to 
which the gbods for the New 
W orld — America — are sent. A 
great trade is also carried on with 
the Irish. 

“You would, I think, b« surprised 
at the commerce if you could come 
here to visit the wonderful docks. 
As on the first morning of my visit, 

I found myself travelling from the 
Queen*8 Dock to the King's Dock — 
the Salthouse Dock — the Dty Dock 
— the Prince's Dock, and walked by 
the quays at the water’s edge, I 
thought that I should never reach 
the end of them. But on making 
inquiries, I found that these quays 
are nearly nine miles -long, and that 
the town itself extends three or 
four miles along the river Mci’scy 

“Never did I see so busy ascenc 
as 1 saw in these docks I I never 
reached the end of the long line of 
ships kt the side of the quays. : 
They were being laden with the 
wondrous baUjs of cotton from 
Manchester, or with other pack- 
ages of goods wJiieh had been 
brought by railway fn>m Loinlon, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, or Leeds. 
Other ships were being unladen, 
covering the quays witli i>des of 
linen from Ireland, or droves of 
squealiiigplgs — otlicrs brought corn 
and biscuits from America ; otliers, 
cotton wool from the West 
Indies, tobacco, sugar, rum, cofiec, 
cocoa, bark, rice, and spices, — so 
that the quays and enormous 
warehouses looked like wholesale 
grocery establishments. But I see 
that I have no more space left on 
my paper; so I may pcrlnips say a 
few more words about Liveipoolin 
ray next letter, when you shall 
have the notes on Lancashire. 

“ Your faithful friend, 
“Henrv Yoi xg.” 
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lid fast that which is goody 

P, Here is another of* Mr. Bur- 
rit’s Waterloo weapons— At is worth 
as liinch as two eunnon. 

W. Then it is not worth very 
much. 

P, Well, perhaps it is worth 
twenty oannoii! You shall hear, 
and judge. 

I THE KIND MAN WHO KILLED HIS 
NKIGHDOUUS. 

BY Mt<a. li. M. CiilliD. 

It is curious to observe how a 
muii*s spiritual state reflects itself 
ill the people and animals around 
him; nay, in the very gannents, 
trees, and stones. ^ 

Ueujien Black was an infesta- 
tion in tiie neighbourhood where 
he resided. The very sight of him 
prod need effects similar to a Hindoo 
magical tunc, called Jinngy which 
is said to bring on clouds, storms, 
and curt Inpiakes. II is wife seemed 
lean, sharp, and uncomfortable. 
The heads of his boys had a brist- 
ling aspect, as if each stood on end 
with jierjietual fear. The cows 
j)oked out their horns horizontally, 
as soon as he opened the barn-yard 
gales. The dog dropped his tail 
between his legs, and eyed him 
askance, to see what humour he 
was in. The cat looked wild and 
scraggy, and had been known to 
rush straight up the chimney when 
he moved toward her. Fanny 
Kemble’s expressive description of 
the Pennsylvania stage^borse waff 
exactly suited to Reuben’s poor 
old nag, — “ His hide resembled an 
old hair tfuiik.” Continual whip- 


ping and kjpking hod made him 
such a stoic, that no amount of 
blows could quicken his pace, no 
chirruping could change the de- 
jected drooping of his head. All 
his nntuj'al language said, ns ]>lain 
as a horse roM/d say it, that he. was a 
most unhappy beast, ICven the tri'cs 
on Reuben’s premises had a gnarled 
and knotted appearance. Tiie 
bark wept little sickly tcurs of gum, 
and the branches grew awry, as if 
they felt the continual di.scord, and 
maile sorry faces at each other 
behind the owner’s back. His 
fields were red with sorrel, or run 
over with inullen. Kverything 
seemed as hard and arid as his 
owf visage. Every day he cursed 
the town and the ncighbonrbood, 
bei^use they poisoned his dogs, 
ana stoned his hens, and shot his 
cats. Contimuil lawsuits involved 
him in so much expense, that ho 
had neither time nor mon^ to 
spend on the iinprovcineiit of his 
farm. 

Against Joe Smith, a poor la- 
bourer in tlic neighbourhood, lie 
had brought three suits in siieccs- 
sion. Joe said he hud returned a 
spade he had borrowed, and Reu- 
ben swore he had not. • He sued 
Joe and recovered damages, for 
which he ordered the sheriff to 
seize his pig. Joe, in his wrath, 
called him an old swindler, a 
curse to the neighbourhood. These 
remarks were soon repeated to 
Reuben. He brought an action 
for libel, and recovered twenty-five 
cents. Provoked at the laugh this 
occasioned, he watched for Joe to 
pass by, and set his dog upon him, 
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screaming furiously, ** Call me an was edged with golden moss. The 
old swindler again, will you?” An sleek horse, feeding in clover, 
evil spirit is more contagious than tossed his mane and neighed when 
the plague. Joe went liome and his master came near ; as much as 
scolded his wife, boxed little Joe's to say, “The world is all the plea-, 
ears, and kicked the cat : and not santer for having you in it, Simeon 
one of them knew what it was all Green !” The old cow, fondling 
for. A fortnight affer, Ucuheii’s her calf under the great walnut- 
big dog was found dead by poison, tree, walked up to him with a seri- 
Whereupon he brought another ac- ous friendly face, asking for a slice 
tion against Joe Smith, and not of sugar beet he was wont to give 
being able to prove him guilty of her. Chanticleer strutting about, 
the charge of a dog-rnurder, betook with his troop of plump hens and 
his revenge by poisoning a pet downy little chickens, took no 
lamb belonging to Mrs. Smith, trouble to keep out of his w'uy. 
Thus the bad game went on, with but flapped his glossy wings, and 
mutual worriment and loss. Joe’s crowed a welcome in his very face, 
temper grew more and more vindic- When Simeon turned his steps 
tive, and the love of talking over homeward the boys threw up their 
his troubles at the grog-shop in- caps, and ran shouting, “Father’s 
creased upon him. Poor Mrs. coming!” and little Mary went tod- 
Sinith cried and said it was all dling up to him, with a dandelion 
owing to Ucuben Black, for abetter- blossom to place in his button-hole, 
hearted man never lived than her Hiswife was a woman of few words, 
Joe, when she first married hi|n. but she sometimes said to her 
Such was the state of things neighboVs, with a quiet kind of 
when Simeon Green purchased satisfaction, “ Everybody loves my 
the farm adjoining Reuben’s. The husband that knows him ; they 
estate had been much neglected, can’t help it.” 
and had caught thistles and mullen Simeon Green’s acquaintance 
from the neighbouring fields. But knew that he was never engaged 
Simeon was a diligent mull, blessed in a lawsuit in his life, but they 
by nature with a healthy body and predicted that he would find it iiii- 
a genial temperament ; and a wise possible to avoid it now. They 
and kind education had ai^cd na- told him his next neighbour was 
ture in the perfection of her goodly determined to quarrel with people 
work. whether they would or not ; that 

His steady perseverance and in- he was like John Lilburne, of 
dustry soon changed the aspect of whom Judge Jenkins said, “If the 
things on the farm. River mud, world was emptied of every person 
autumn leaves, old bones, were all but himself, Lilburne would still 
put in requisition to assist in the quarrel with John, and John with 
production of use and beauty. The Lilburne.” 
trees, without moss or insects, soon “ Is that his character ?” said 
looked clean and vigorous. Fields Simeon. “ If he exercises it upon 
ef grain waived where weeds had me, / will soon kill him ! ” 
only grown before. Michigan roses In eveiy neighbourhood there 
covered half the house with their are individuals who like to foment 
abundant clusters. Even the rough disputes, not from any intention of 
rock which foimed the door-step, malice or mischief, but merely be 
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cause it makes a little ripple of 
excitement fli the dull stream of 
life, like a contest between dogs or 
gamc-cocks. Such people were not 
slow in repeating Simeon Green’s 
remarks about his wrangling neigh- 
bour. ‘‘Kill me! will he?” ex- 
claimed Reuben. He said no 
more; but his tightly compressed 
mouth had such a significant ex- 
pression, that his dog dodged him, 
as he would the track of a tiger. 
That very night Reuben turned his 
horse into the highway, in hopes he 
would commit some depredation 
on neighbour Green’s premises. 
But Joe Smith seeing the animal 
at large, let down the bars of Reu- 
ben’s own corn-field, and the poor 
hen St walked in, and feasted as he 
had not done for many a year. It 
would have been a great satisfac- 
tion to Reuben if he could have 
brought a suit against his hor.se; 
but as it was, he was obliged to 
content him.self with beating him. 
Hi.s next exploit was to shoot Mary 
Green’s handsome chanticleer, be- 
cause he stood on the stone wall 
and crowed, in the ignorant joy of 
his heart, two inches beyond the 
frontier line that bounded the con- 
tiguous farms. Simeon said he was 
sorry for the poor bird, and sorry 
because his wife and children liked 
the pretty creature ; but otherwise 
it w'us no great matter. He had 
been intending to build a poultry- 
yard, with a good high fence that 
his hens might not annoy his neigh- 
bours: and now he was admonished 


to make haste and do it. He wonld^ 
build them a snug warm house to 
roost in ; they should have plenty 
of gravel and oats, and room to 
promenade back and forth and crow 
and cackle to their heart’s content; 
where they (^oiild enjoy themselves, 
and he out of hann’s way. 

But Reuben Black had a degree 
of ingenuity and pei’iieverance 
which might have produced great 
result'^ for mankind, had those 
qualities been devoted to some 
more noble purpose than provok- 
ing quarrels. A pear-tree in his 
garden very irnprciperly stretched 
over a friendly arm into Simeon 
Green’s premises. Whether the 
I sunny state of things there had a 
cheering efifect on the tree, I know 
not, but it happened that the over- 
hanging bough boro more abun- 
dant fruit, and glowed witli a richer 
hue, than the other boughs. One 
da;|littlc George Green, us lie went 
whTstling along, picked up a pear 
that had fiillen into his father’s 
garden. The instant he touched 
it, he felt something on the back 
of his neck, like the sting of a 
wasp. It was Reuben Black’s 
whip, followed by such a storm of 
angry words, that the poor child 
rushe^ into the house in an agony 
of terror. But this experiment 
failed also. The boy was soothed 
by ^is mother, and told not to go 
near the pear-tree again ; and there 
the matter ended. • 

{Continued at page 145.) 


I’ll never hurt mj little dog, 
But stroke and pat his head ; 

I like to see him wag his tail, 

1 like to see him fed. 

Poor little thing, how very good, 
And very useful, too; 


For do you know that he will mind 
What he is bid to do? 

• 

Then I will never hart my dog, 

Nor ever give him pain. 

But treat him kindly every day. 

And he’ll love me again. 
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MAMMALS. 

ORDER 4. INSECT-EATING ANIMALS 
(InsectivoraJ. 

M. Here is the real animal 
which I promised to show you last 
week. 

fj. This is a Mole, mamma ! 

M, Yes. Now get , out your 
drawing, and compare it with the 
animal which Crod has made. 

IK. Here it is, mamma.* We 
gave the right shape to its body — 
it has the shape of a cylinder. Let 
us look at its head. 

Jon. Yea, really! It has a taper- 
ing snout — and feel liow' hard it is, 
and it has small eyes, and it has 
no cars at all, I think. 

M. It has ears; but they are 
only very small holes: ‘I do not 
think that you can easily find 
them. 

L. And its feet are something 
like trowels or shovels — while it 
hus legs even shorter than those 
you drew, Ion. 

M. You imagined its general 
form pretty correctly — but you 
could not imagine anything so per- 
fect as this, the work of God itself. 
If you could ei^nine this speci- 
men more closel|||||^w'ould find 
that it has a thin mfflliirane over 
its nostrils to keep out the dirt ; 
there is also a similar membrane 
which, I believe, it can draw over 
its ears for protection. The snout, 
too, is worth noticing more par- 
ticularly, for observe how hard 
and gristly it is — almost like a 
piece of bone. 

You may see, also, how its head 
and snout "are htted for boring by 
the shortness of the neck: it has 
surprising strength here, in its col- 


* See page 101 


lar bones, while, if the neck n^ere 
long, what then? 

Jj. Its head would not be firm 
enough. 

M. The front limbs are those 
with which it works^ it not only 
digs with th^m, but they are so 
placed, that when it has scooped 
out any earth, it is able to throw 
it backward with great force. 

L. We made a mistake, mamma, 
about its covering. The skin is 
thick and tough as we* imagined, 
but it is covered with short hair. 

W, Yes. How smooth and fine 
and glossy it is ! It is greasy, I 
think. 

M. This is much better than the 
hard naked skin which you sup- 
posed it would hava Such short 
hair is called nap; it is very useful 
to protect the skin from scratches, 
while the fineness, the close smooth- 
ness, the glossiness, and greasincss 
of i^* serve to keep out the mois- 
ture of the earth. You may ob- 
serve the direction in which it 
grows. If it grew in this direction — 

forward — whenever the animal 
moved on, its nap would be rubbed 
up, and would become rough. If 
it grew much in this direction — 

it would also be nibbed up when- 
ever it moved backward ;^o you 
will find that the hair is inserted 
in its skin verficol/y— not inclining 
much either backward or forward — 
while it is so soft that it will lie 
smoothly in almost any direction. 
You may thus see how perfectly 
God has fitted the animat for the • 
circumstances in which it is placed. 

W. Will you, mamma, please to 
tell us something of its habits? 

M, It would take me*a long 
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^ time to give you a complete his- 
tory of its mode of life. I have 
read of a Frenchman who devoted 
the whole of his life to the study of 
these little animals. He found 
that they make most remarkable 
tunnels in the ground — that these 
, tunnels, through whfcli they run 
with great rapidity, arc made on a 
regular plan, many of them having 
particular purposes. Each mole 
is said to have its own grounds and 
tunnels, and will not allow another 
mole to enter its particular dis- 
trict. In one part of its district 
the mole builds for itself a sleep- 
ing place, a house containing seve- 
ral galleries. 

Jon. What is it made of, 
mamma? 

M. Of earth ; it raises a liillock 
of earth in some secure place — 
near the bank of a river — against 
the root of a tree, or a high wall. 
This mound of earth — which we 
call a mok-hiU — it renders ^eiy 
iirm and solid. It contains, as 1 
said, several galleries, and a cham- 
ber where the mole sleeps. From 
this chamber there opens a very 
large tunnel, which seems to be 
the high road through his domi- 
nions ; besides this high road, there 
are nine or ten other tunnels, all be- 
ginning at the mole-hill, afrd lead- 
ing to the high road itself. 

Jon.^ Then, they must make 
“turnings” out of the road. What 
does hciwant those turnings for? 

M, These tunnels which form 
turnings, and the high road, are its 
hunting grounds. In these it finds 
the insects which form its food. 

W. Suppose, mamma, that it 
should meet another mole in its 
•own district? 

M, It will happen sometimes 
that two moles meet, and that 
there is not room for both to pass; 
so one of them must go back. If 
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two male moles meet, they fight 
until one is killed, r 

L. I can’t think what the mole 
docs with the earth it digs out 
when it makes a tunnel. Where 
docs it put it? 

M, It throws the greater part 
up to the surface. You may often 
see in the fields the little heaps 
which the moles have thrown up 
in the night; they are, however, 
veiT much smaller than a real 
mole-hilL 

L, But does it never come up 
on the earth for food? 

M. Yes, sometimes, in the night; 
for it sleeps nearly all the day. 
It cannot, however, run along so 
easily on the earth, as when under 
the surface. So we find that it 
cannot escape so well, and often 
in the night it becomes the prey 
of the owl — as the luits do ; or in 
the day time it may be caught by 
some dog. It is sometimes ob- 
liged tG venture out, at any risk, 
for if left only a few hours without 
food, it dies. Of all animals the 
mole is least able to fast. 

W. Why? 

M. Pcrhn])8 it is because the 
kind of food it feeds upon is not 
very snti.slying to its stomac:h — 
not nutritious. I have never fed 
on earth-worms, or slugs, or insects, 
so I cannot say whether it is so. 
But it often eats flesh — coming up 
to the earth for young birds, mice, 
frogs, lizards, snails, &c. On these 
occasions the hunger of the animal 
often amounts to rage — it is most 
voracious and fierce. When it has 
approached near enough to a bird 
to be able to seize it, it makes an 
instant and impetuous attack, 
fastens on the unlucky bird with 
its teeth, tears it open, and, thrust- 
ing its snout inside the body, makes 
a ravenous feast on its blood; it 
then retreats under the earth, f^ls 
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into a deep sleep, and wakes up 
to seek for more food. 

L, Docs iP drink any water? 

Jl/. Yes. The mole generally 

forms a tunnel leading down to 
some stream or ditch, where it 
drinks; but, as moles generally 
live in rich and moist soils, if they 
cannot lind a ditch they sink little 
wells in the ground, which are soon 
filled with the rain water that 
soaks through. Moles are said to 
be. on the whole, very useful ani- 
mals; for although they sometimes 
destroy the roots of the com, they 
are valuable because they loosen 
the earth — they raise it, and make 
it lighter; at the same time, the 
tunnels arc useful in draining it. 

Let us now talk of some other 
insect-eating animal. 

W. Yes, mamma. Please tell 
us all about these people in the 
middle of the picture. What are 
they called ? Shoes ? 

/on. No. Shrews! You cannot 
read, Willie ; but I never heard of 
them before. I would rather learn 
about the Hedgehogs. 

M. Well, we will take the 
hedgehog next. Do you know 
anything about it? 

Oh yes, mamma. I know 
how he curls liimself up in a ball. 

M. That, Willie, if you think 
about it, is a very curious provision. 
The little animal cannot fight — so, 
it defepds itself without fighting. 
Even a half-starved fox, or a dog, 
is afraid to attack a hedgehog when 
it is thus curled up. It will go 
round and round, and will bark 
at it — but it ia afraid to bite. The 
prickles on its skin, and the tough 
leathery skin itself, form a safe 
defence for it. 

Ion, I wonder how it manages 
to curl round so — it must have 
a very flexible spine. I could not 
do it. 


M, The animal accomplishes it 
by means of a layer of muscle* 
under its skin; this* layer of mus- 
cle enables it to move the prickles 
on its back, just as the cat can 
move the hairs of its fur when it is 
angiy, .or the porcupine can rattle 
its quills — o|^ just as the horse can 
twitch his skin when teased by the 
flics. These animals, and ninny 
others, have a thiu layer of musclo 
under their skin, which man has 
not. Try, Willie, to move the skin 
of your head, and make your hair 
stand upright. 

W, 1 will try ! No, mamma, it 
will not move. 

M, That is because you have 
not any muscle beneath your skin 
to move it with. 

The habits of the hedgehog are 
not unlike those of tlic other 
insect-eaters. When the sun sets 
and it is dusk — “the timorous 
hare limps forth to feed”-— then 
is |he time to sec it quietly 
grubbing about in the w^oods. It 
also lives in orchards and hedge- 
rows, sleeping in the day, as the 
moles and bats do. It finds a 
hole in the ground, which it lines 
with moss and leaves; in this nest 
it not only sleeps during the day, 
but, like the bats and moles again, 
it slee^ during all the cold winter, 
when there are no insects to be 
found. 

Jon, Then it is a torpid animal. 
But I think that it would be more 
comfortable without any lining to 
its nest ; that moss would stick to 
its nricklcs, I should think. 

M, Yes, it docs ; but the moss 
and leaves then serve to keep the 
animal warm. I have heard of 
hedgehogs which, on being taken 
out of their nests in winter time, 
resembled a ball of matted leaves ; 
nothing could be seen of their 
prickles or any part of the body. 

13.5 
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But I will tell you something about IV, That is a 
t*he hedgehog In the summer time, M, Then it might find a wire- 
when it is wide awake. worm — then a then a “/iim- 

One fine summer evening, I was £^ed-/c^«**-r-they would all be good 
taking a walk across the fields, and to make supper. It would also eat, if 
had been watching the sun and it should happen to be near an orch- 
purple clouds ; when just as I was ard, the fruit which had fallen from 
going to cross a stilC; I heard a the trees; or, if it could not procure 
rustling by the side of tlic ditch, insects, it would eat the eggs of the 
and saw a large dock-leaf moving, partridge or other birds, sometimes 
As 1 looked, a brown hedgehog the young birds, or the chickens 
crept from underneath. It was from a farm, young leverets, mice, 
almost of the same c'olour as the frogs, and even snakes;— toads, I 
earth, so that in the dusk it could believe, it is not partial to. But 
hardly be seen. It was a quiet lit- its principal food consists of the 
tic animal, crawling along quickly, insects which it finds in the earth ; 
and yet without noise. It had come and I remember that, on the evening 
out for its food, but as I could not when I saw that hedgehog, as I was 
stop to watch it, I thought about walking home, there came into my 
it on my way home — and imagined mind some thoughts about the 
where it would ^o to. hedgehogs, the moles, and the 

Where wouldit go to ? It would shrews — they were thoughts which 
dodge about from one side of the many other people have had. 
ditch to the other, when perhaps, L, What were they, mamma? 

in some damp place, there might M. I thought, “ How little do 

be a long red thing working^^its men take notice of this /our^^ordbr 
way out (if the earth, and twisting rf these small insigni- 

itsclf about — ncant animals I As we walk in the 

W, Ah! — a worm, fields, we look up at the bright sun, 

M, Yes. And although the and notice the trees, the fine fields 
hedgehog might not see it in the of com, the cattle, the horses and 
dark, he would quickly smell it, the sheep, and wo forget these 
and begin his meal. Then os he l^tle creatures under the ground, 
went on, he might overtake some But without them the swarms ot 
fine fat fellow, with a hard, green, underground insects would multi- 
and shiny coat, — a sort of shell on ply so fast, that vegetation would 
his back. he almost ruined ; and the horses, 

Jon, That is a beetle, cows, sheep, and man himself would 

M. And the beetle would make soon bemn to suffer. So these 
more supper. Then it might (luiet little creatures working in the 
find a curious animal in a shell dark have their appointed place, 
sticking to a leaf, and making the just as we and all animals have — 
twig hang down with the weight they kre by no means unworthy 
of its fat heavy body. of notice.” 

L, That is a snai?. But we have been talking too 

M, Then there might be a grey long, so we will leave the history 

Slimy thing. pf the Shrews until next week* 
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9th Week. 


WEDNESDAY. 


History. 


THE NOtBMAN KINGS. 

8TEPHBN. 

Stephen ha4 not been king 
more than two years before the 
civil wars began. David, the king 
of Scotland, first invaded England 
to seize the crown for Matilda, who 
w'as his niece ; but he and his large 
army were defeated with great 
slaughter. 

Stephen now thought that he 
was secure, and that he had suf- 
ficient power to keep order amongst 
the barons and the clerg}'. He 
saw' tlic mischief w'hich arose fi*om 
their possessing fortified castles, 
and determined to take away those 
of the clergy, who, he thought, bad 
less right to such possessions than 
the barons. When, therefore, he 
found the bishops of Salisbury and 
Lincoln engaged in fighting, he 
threw them both into prison. This 
step produced such a commotion 
among the people that i! seemed 
to give a favourable opportunity 
for enforcing the claims of Ma- 
tilda, who quickly landed, attended 
by only 140 knights and the Earl 
of Gloucester. 

Matilda’s friends increased daily ; 
and as the nobles saw. that Ste- 
phen wished to lessen their power, 
a great number of them soon joined 
her, and she was able to meet 
Stephen in battle. It would not 
interest you to tell of the horrible 
wars that followed, and the dis- 
tress of the people. Although 
Stephen tbnghtwith great braveiy, 
he was at last taken prisoner by 
Matilda’s army. He was then put 
into irons, and was thrown into 
a dungeon. 

Matilda was now made queen, 
and was crowned at Westminster 
with all imaginable solemnity; but 
it was soon found that she had 


even less power over the turbulent 
barons than Stephen had. With- * 
ont sufficient prudence or wisdom { 
for her task, she treated the nobles 
with such disdain that they con- 
tinually revolted. In a short time 
they and the nation, repenting the 
change the/had made, suddenly 
deposed Matilda, and taking Ste- ^ 
phen from his dungeon they re- 
placed him on the throne. 

The civil wars then broke out 
with redoubled fury, and did not 
end until the defeat of Matilda, 
who left the kingdom. Stephen's 
power was thus rendered more 
firm ; he then endeavoured to go- 
vern well, and appointed his son 
Eustace to succeed him. 

The peace did not, however, 
last long, for a new rival appeared 
in Prince Henry, the son of Ma- 
tilda. On his landing in England, 
he was joined by many of the dis- 
contented barons, and thus the 
war seemed likely to break out 
again, when it was proposed to 
settle the dispute by a treaty. In 
this treaty it was agreed by all 
allies that Stephen should reign 
iiring the remainder of his life, 
and that at his death Henry should 
be made king instead of Eustace. 

Whilst the treaty was being 
agreeft to, the Prince Eustace died, 
and thus the matter was more 
easily settled. All the barons 
swore to abide by the agreement ; 
and Henry departed. « Stephen 
was thus left to govern bis king- 
dom in peace, to Sie great joy, not 
only of the English nation, but of 
all Europe. 

Stephen didnot rei^ long after 
this event, for he died in the course 
of the next year, 1154. • 

We will now write the lesson 
on this reign. After we have 
done BO, you may recapitulate from 
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the beginning a part of your out- 
line of ISnglish History, as wc have 
reached the end of another period 
— ^the period of the Norman kings. 

Lesson 14. STEPHEN. 

Began to reign . . 1135. 

Died , 1104. 

1. Stephen was the nephew 
Henry I. ; and at his death he 
usurped the crown in the place of the 
late kimfs daughter^ Matilda, 

2. he had no right to he hing^ 
he had not enough power to govern 
the nobles and clergy^ hut gave them 


pennissixm to have fortified castles^ 
which enabled them to commit many 
disorders, • 

3. He was odso opposed by Ma- 
tilda^ and after many struggles he 
lost his throne^ and was thrown into 
a dungeon ; but he was afterwards 

! made king again. The kingdom 
1 daring Hm reign was a scene of 
robbery^ confusion, and civil war, 
which did not end until a treaty had 
been made, drat at Stephen's death, 
Matilda's son, Henry, should become 
king. 

4. Stephen died in the next year, 
11.54. 


IIISTOEY OF ENGLAND. 

From B,C, 55, to A,D, 1154. 

THE ROMAN PERIOD. From D.C, 55, to A.D, 430. 

Julius Cscsar — Cassibelaunus. Claudius C®sar — Caractacus. 
NeroCffisar — Boadicea. Vespasian. Valcntinian the Younger. 

The Irruptions of the Piets and Scots, 

THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON INVASION. From 450 to 600. 

THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. From 600 to 827 

THE PERIOD OF THE SAXON KINGDOM. From 827 to 1066. 
827. Egdert. Ethelwolf, Ethelhert^ Elhelhnld, Etholred. 

871. Alfred. Edward. Athclstane. Edmund. Edred. Edwy. 

Edgar. Edward the Martyr. Ethelred. Edmund Ironside. 
1016. Canute. Harold. Hardicanutc. Edward the Confessor. 

1066. Harold II. 

THE PERIOD OF THE NORMAN KINGS. 

1066. William the Conqueror. Divided England amongst his 
Norman followers, and introduced the Feudal System, 

1087. William II. A covetous and ambitious king; he was slain 
^ accident in the New Forest. In his reign was the Erst 


1110. Henry I., sumamed Beauclerc, on account of his learning. In 
order to please the people, he married Matilda, a Saxon nun, 
and granted them many privileges. 

U35. Stephen. Usurped the throne, but had not sufficient power to 
govern the barons, or to enforce jnstiee. He was opposed by 
Matilda ; and nearly the whole of his reign was a time of con- 
fusion and civil war. 
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9th Week. 


THUBSDAT. 


Object Lesson. 


THB METALS. 

COFFER. 

M. I>o you know, dear Lucy, 
what this is ? 

X. It is a dirty piece of — of — 
something, I do not know what. 
What do you say, Willie ? 

W. I say that it is very rusty; 
it is green, and black, and brown. 
Ion, lend me the file in your tool- 
box — we will soon see what it is. 
1 think it is an old halfpenny that 
ha.s been under the ground foi a 
few hundred years. 

Jon, Here is the file. 

W. Now, wc’ll give it a new 
surface. There! see how bright 
it is ! It has a reddish colour. It 
is a j)iece of copper! 

At, That is right. Let us have 
a ]c.sson on Co}>per. 

Ion, I can tell you something to 
begin with, llo you know Ponti- 
fex’s, in Shoe Lane ? . 

IK. You said you would tell ws 
something, and you arc asking us 
to tell you. Where is Shoe Lane ? 

Jon, It is in London. When 
papa took me to London last year, 
w'(5 went through a place called 
Shoe iMtie — a turning out of Hol- 
born — and there, at Mr. Pontifex’s, 
w'cre five or six men banging away 
at a piece of copper, with large, 
heavy hammers, which they had 
in their hands : they had beaten it 
into a thin sheet. 1 do not know 
what it was for — for a boiler, per- 
haps. 

W, Why did not you ask the 
men ? 

/on. Because they made such a 
dreadful noise. It almost gave 
me the headache, and 1 was glad 
to get aw'ay, for I had learned one 
thing. 

L, \^^lat was that ? 

Ion, Why, that like gold and 


silver, it is very malleable, And,^ 
as I was going away I saw great 
ouantities of copper wire — some 
thin, and some thick — so 1 asked 
papa, and 1 learned that copper is 
veiy ductile, 

L, Yes, cqppcr is used for hell 
wires. Why do people use copper 
instead of iron wire^ 1 have seen 
wire made of iron. 

M, It answers the purpose better 
than iron, because it will not rust, 
or corrode in water, as iron will. 
Even the dampness in the air wdll 
cause iron wire to rust; but, the 
dampness would only tarnish the 
copper, and cause it to look dull. 

Ir. I will tell you. Ion, another 
quality of copper which you learned 
at Pontifex’s. You learned that it 
issoworoMS — that is the name given 
to a metal when it makes a good 
sound. I wonder why metals 
sound f 

if- You can easily tell. Sound 
is c.au8ed, partly, by the motion in 
the air. When you strike a bell, 
at first the bell shakes about from 
side to side; but if you notice it 
aftcru'ards, you will see that al- 
though, at a distance, it may seem 
to be quite still, yet the whole bell 
has a trembling motion, which we 
call Si^vihration, 

Ij, I have noticed that. 

M, As the bell vibrates in the 
air, it causes the air to vibrate also. 
The vibrations in the air sur- 
rounding the bell are very strong ; 
and, if you w'ere to be close w a 
large bell when it is ringing, the 
vibration would make such a sound 
in your ear, that you would be 
almo.st stunned : — ^but, if you w^ent 
a long way off, you would find these 
vibrations in the air becomkig 
weaker and weaker, until, at a great 
distance, they would make only a 
veiT gentle sound. Shall I tell 
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you when you have seen vibrations, 
which are like the vibrations ia 
the air? 

/on. Yes, mamma, do! — for I 
do not quite understand how the 
air can vibrate. 

M. You may have seen it in the 
ripples in the water, afi^cr you have 
tlirown a stone into it. These 
ripples become gradually weaker, 
until at a distance you can hardly 
pen'eive them. It is just so xvith 
the air. Now, what sort of a sub- 
stance would be the best to pro- 
duce sound? 

Lu One that would shake and 
make mtmUions, Now I see why 
metals are sonorous, for the same 
reason that harp and fiddle strings 
make sounds — because they are 
elastic. , 

jM. That is the reason. What 
a bad bell you would make of 
wood! 

W, Or of lead. We never use 
lead to make sounds with, becat^se 
it is not elastic. But copper is 
used for fccttle-drtims; and brass 
(which is mode from copper) is 
used to make tnimpcts and other 
wind instruments — ^and to make 
bells. 

M, No, Willie. Bells are not 
generally made of brass, but of 
another compound of copper, ^ One 
part of tin and three of copper 
are mixed, and form a compound 
called Bell MelaL A little sine or 
silver, when added, makes it more 
sonorous. « You may say of copper 
that it is the nwst sonorous metal. 

W. Then we have learned three 
or four of its qualities. It is of a red- 
dish colour — it is very malleable and 
ductile — and it is the most sonorous 
metal. Is it a heavy metal, 
mamma? 

M. No, it 16 rather Ught 1 will 


get one of my books, and will look 
for its exact weight. Here it is. 
The sfiecific gravity of Gold, you 
may remember, is nearly 20 times 
its weight in water; of Silver, 
nearly 11 times; and, of Copper, 
it is nearly 9 times. 

Ion. Then it is ligliter than the 
other two metals. But I know a 
had quality in co]>per; it makes a 
green rust, wli^ch is poisonous. 
You told ns that it is the coj)])er in 
the German silver spoons wliich 
causes them to change their colour 
so much. 

M. This nist, which is called 
Vt rdujris^ is caused by the action 
of acids on the copper, so that 
when copper vessels are used for 
cooking food, unless great care is 
taken to keep them bright and 
clean, they are dangerous. Per- 
sons have lost their lives by eating 
food which has been left standing 
some time in a copper vessel. 

W. Tl^at is because the verdigris 
from the copper has mixed with 
the food. Can copper be easily 
melted, mamma? 

M. Yes. But when fused it loses 
its weight; part of it^onibiiics with 
the oxygen, and (as I explained to 
you before) it tbrms an oxide^ which 
is consumed in the fire ; so copper 
is called an imperfect metal. 

L. 1 remember one more quality. 
1 once saw an engraver cut a cop- 
per plate with a shai*p tool made 
of steel. I was surprised to see 
how easily he cut it. He said that 
it was because it was so soft. 

W, That makes eight qualities 
in the copper. Listen to them. 
Copper is veiy malleable, ductile, 
and sonorous; of a reddish colour, 
light, and sofL It is soon affected 
by acids, and forms a poisonous 
rust; an^ it is an imperfect metal. 
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% 


THE ENGBISII TRAVELLER. 

LAMCASHIKE {Concluded), 

‘‘Dear Children, — 

“1 have not time to pve you 
many more words about this gi’eat 
city of Liverpool. The docks are 
not the only hirpci*. jilaces here. 
1 should like you to get the rail- 
way map, and see the railways 
from this town — not only the rail- 
ways from Liver]>o()l to ^lanehes- 
tci\ and to Hall, by wliieh the 
gooils from the West Imlies and 
America are .sent across Kngland 
to the northern countries of Europe 
— hut there is a railway to Bir- 
miuirlMin and l..omloii; railways 
to Sliiitlieh!, and Prc.ston, and on 
further northward : part of one of 
tlic railroads is undcincath the 
town of Li>crpool itself. 

“ There are many handsome 
streets hero, ami line huildings, 
such as the Town Hall, Jlie Ex- 
ch.iugc, the Lyceum, and the 
Atlitiiueum. The Mechanics* In- 
stitution, where there are schools 
for young and old, of such an ex- 
tent tliat they would surprise you 
very much — the Botanical Gar- 
dens, and the Cemetery, you would 
like > cry much to see. 

•‘And yet, although Liverpool 
is so large a tow'n, not much more 
than 200 years ago it was little 
hctli r than a fishing village; and 
hcl’ore then, in the reign of Queen 
Eli/ahcth, it was so poor that the 
people could not ])ay the tax im- 
posed upon them, 'riicy scut a peti- 
tion, praying for the relief of “the 
poor decayed town of Liverpool !” 
The place was first brought into 
notice during the reign of Henry 
JI., whom you have learned of in 
your Kiiglish History; and who, 
YOU may remember, conquered 
irelaml. He found that, a.s Liver- 
pool had an excellent port, and 


was so near to Ireland, it was the 
I best port for his troops to embark 
from. Since that time the great 
continent of Ameiica has been 
discovered (in the year 1492) ; 
and os the, trade from America 
and from Ireland has inrix*ased, 
and the busy stcaiii-cngincs have 
increased our manufactures, — so 
has the town of Liverpool itself 
enlarged ; and now tlicre is almost 
as much commerce here as in 
London ; and laverpool is said to 
be the second commercial town 
IN ENGLy«M). 

“ 1 send you herewith, dear chil- 
dren, my notes on Lancashire, 
and remain, in great haste, 

“Your affectionate friend, 

“Henry Vounc.” 

LANC^\SlIIRK. 

(Sha}>e) — Lunvmhire has a long 
iriegular shapes and is divided by 
an ^rm oj^tke sea, 

(Boundaries) — It is bounded on 
the north by Cumberland; on the south 
by Cheshire; on the east by^ Yotk- 
shire ; and on the west by the / rish Sea, 
(Soil) — Lancashire is on the whole 
rather damp, as the clouds from the 
Irish Sea break on the western range 
of hills, and cause freqmnt rain ; the 
soil isy^therefore, not so well Jilted 
for growing corn, as for potatoes, 
which are farqely vnllivutea. There 
are large coal districts in the south. 

(Kivers) — The principal rirers are 
the Mersey, the Jiihble, amt the Low. 

(Tow'ns) — The capital is Lan- 
caster, a town which, on account of 
its position, has not much importance. 
The principal toivns are the cotton 
manufacturing towns, viz., Man- 
chester, Bury, B/k iidale, Col- 
ton, Blackuurn, Wigan, War* 
RiNGTON, and Stockport, a town in 
Cheshire. Preston is also a large 
town, but the largest is Liverpool, M e 
second commercial citq in the kingdom. 
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9th Week. 


SATURDAY. 


Drawing. 


‘ ON DRAWING CURVED 
LINES IN PERSPECTIVE. 



P, We learned some time ago 
to draw a tri- 
I angle in per- 
^)cctive. Sup- 
pose, Ion, that 
you dritw it 
again. 

Jon, I re- 
member how 
it was done. 
First we made 
a square, and divided it by a vertical 
line; then we drew the triangle in- 
side. We next drew the 
square in perspective, 
with the line through 
the middle. Thus — 

Then it 
was easy to 
draw the 
triangle in 
perspective, 

P, Now 
that you 

have drawn the triangle 
in perspective, you may 
make use of your know- 
ledge to draw other ob- 



oyf would you draw this arch? 



Ion. I can see how it is to be done. 
1 4 ‘> 


I should draw a triaqgle first, and 
then draw the two curved lines 
which form the sides of the arch, 
on the sides of the triajj^yh. Thus — 
just as wo did in our first lesson 
on curved lines — 



P. You can see now how easy 
it will be to draw that arch in 
perspective. 

Ion. Yes, we will draw the tri- 
angle in ]>erspcctive, and draw the 
arch on it. I^ct us all try. 



P. I will now draw the arch of 
a bridge. I once told you that 
when an object is opposite to your 



SATiniDAY. 


PLEASANT PAGES. 


DRAWING. 



P, Yes, we cull front view 

of any object an “ elevation.” Of 
one part of tliis drawing, however, 
you only have a side view. 

Ion, You mean, papa, the sides 
of the arch— the piece of wfll that 
shows how thick it is. That is 
drawn in perspective, and the 
lines, 1 see, incline to a point of 
sight, in the centre. 

P. That is correct. Let us now 



take a side view of the arch. We ® 
will suppose that you move from 
your position in front of the arch, 
and go to the left-hand side of it. 

Ion, 1 can see a great difference, 
papa. I cannot see the thickness 
of the left-hand side of the arch. 

W, That is because you cannot 
see round the corner; the frontedge 
of the arcli hides that side from you ; 

I can Hcc it still from the place 
where I nin standing— in front. 

Ion, But then, again, I see more 
of the right-hand side of the arch: 
— it appears to be rather thicker 
than it was before. Why is that? 

P, You know that when an ob- 
ject is .seen “in perspective,” it 
appears narrower than it really is. 
The surface of that side of the arch 
seems to you to be broader than it 
was before, because, now that you 
have changed your position, it is 
more directly opposite to your eye. 

Authe top of next page is a pic- 
ture of two arches for you to copy. 

You can see that, when making 
this drawing, I was not standing 
opposite the middle of the left-hand 
arch, for the point of sight is at 
the right of it. All the lines which 
represent the thickne^ of the arch 
are “ in perspective,” as before. I 
have noft drawn all the lines which 
represent the stones of the arch, 
but have left some for you to draw. 

Ion, I can cosily draw them — 
they must all be ruled up.^ to the 
point of sight. But how much 
thicker than the other the right 
hand arch appears to be! 

L. That is because it was more 
nearly opposite to papa's eye. How 
can you be sure,papa, that it is drawn 
exactly of the right thickness? « 

P, By the two horizontal lines at 
the bottom of the picture. Having 
measured by my eye the thickness of 
the left hand arch, I drew the upper 
horizontal lin^ (or ground line, as it 
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is called) through the picture — and, 
in drawing the right hand arch, the 
point where the perspective line of 
the base of the arch^ and tiie ground 
line, jueet, shows where the line 
tor the other side of the arch must 


I begin. There is a long sentence for 
you! Sit down and read it over 
again, and (if you think) you will 
soon be able to understand it. 

As soon as you can do so, here 
is an vias>y drawing for you to copy. 



Remember that yon must first ing point at a long distance out- 
draw your horizontal line. Then side the picture, and those in an 
see which lines arc “in pcrspec- opposite direction incline to a 
tive.'* Some are ruled to a vanish- point of sight in the picture. 
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lOihWeek. MOHBAT. Horallenon. 


HoU fast that whieh is good** 

W* We are to learn to-day how 
that man killed his neighbours — 
think that he was too kind to do so. 
Howsuiprised Beuben must haye 
'been to find that he would not be 

anfl^. 

P. Yes. Listen — 

This imperturbable good nature 
vexed Reuben more man all the 
tricks and taunts he met from 
others. Evil efforts he could un- 

interestfbut he SicL not knowwhat 
to make of this perpetual forbear- 
ance. It seemed to him there 
must be something contemptuous 
in it. He diifiiked Simeon more 
than all the rest of the tpwn jiut 
together, because he m^e him 
feel so uncomfortably in the wrong, 
and did not afford him the slightest 
pretext for complaint. It was an- 
noying to see eveiything in his 
neighbour’s domains lo(ming so 
happy, and presenting such a bright 
contrast' to his own. > He omn 
said he supposed Qt0m covered 
his house with roses and honey- 
suckles on purpose to shame nis 
bare walls. But he didn’t care— 
not he! He*wa8n’t rang to be 
fool enough to rot his Doards with 
such stuff. But no one resented 
his disparaging remarks, or sought 
to provoke him in any way. The 
V roses smiled, the horse neighed, and 
the calf capered ; but none of them 
had the least idea that they were 
insulted by Beuben Black. Even 
the dog hM no malice in his heart, 
though he did one ni^t chase 
home his geese, and bark at them 


through the bars. Beuben told his 
master themext day, and swore 
he would bring an action against 
him if he did not keep that dog at 
home ; and Simeon answered veiy 
quietly, that he would try to take 
better care of him. For several 
days a strict watch was kept, in 
hopes Towzer would woipy the 
geese again; but not a solitary bow- 
wow mashed cause for a lawsuit. 

The new neighbours not only 
declined quarrelSng, but th^ occa- 
sionally made positive advances 
towardafriendly relation, ^meon’s 
wife sent !Kfrs. Black a large 
basket fhll of very fine cherries. 
Pleased v^th the unexpected at- 
tention, she cordially replied, **Tdl 
yotr mother it was very kind of 
her, and I am very much obUged 
to her.” Beuben, who sat smolung 
in the chimney comer, listened to 
this message once without any im- 
patience^ except whiffing the sr^ke 
throuj^ his pipe a little faster and 
fiercer than usual. But when the 
boy was going out of the door, and 
the Mendly words were repeated 
he exclaimed, ** Don’t make a fool 
of yourself, Peg. They want to 
give us a hint to send a basket of 
our pears ; that’s the upshot of the 
business. Yon may send ’em a 
basket, when they are ripe; ibr 
I sconi to be under obhgs^on, 
especially to your smooth-tongue 
folks.” Poor Peggy, whose tuid 
life bad been for We moment re- 
freshed with a little dew of kind- 
ness, admitted disfarnst into her 
bosom, and the halo that radiated 
round the ripe glowing cherries 
departed. 
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Not loDff after this advance 
coward good neighbourhood, some 
labourers employed by ^meon 
Green, passing over a bit of marshy 
Ijroun^ with a heavy team, stuck 
fast in a bog, occasioned by along- 
continued rain. The poor oxen 
were unable to extKcate them- 
selves, and Simeon ventured to 
ask assistance from his waspish 
neighbour, who%as working at a 
short distance. Keuben replied 
gruffly, **r\e got enough to do to 
attend to my own business.” The 
civil request that he might be 
allowed to use his oxen and chains 
for a few minutes, being answered 
in the same surl^ tone, Simeon 
silently walked oil; in search of a 
more obliging neighbour. 

The men, who were left waiting 
with the patient suffenng oxen, 
scolded about Reuben’s ill-nature, 
and said they hoped he would get 
stuck in the same bog himself. 
Their employer rejoined, “If^he 
does, we will do our duty and help 
him out.” “There’s such a thing 
as being too good-natured,” said 
they. “If Reuben Block takes 
the' notion that people are afraid 
of him, it makes him trample 
on them worse than ever.” 

“ Oh, wait a while,” replied Mr. 
Green, smiling. “ I will kiH him 
before long. Wait and see if I 
don’t kill mm.” 

It chanced soon after, that 
Reuben’s J;eam did stick fast in the 
same bog, as the workmen had 
wished. Simeon noticed it from 
a neighbouring field, and gave 
directions that the oxen and chains 
should be immediately conveyed 
to his assistance. The men laughed, 
skook their heads, and said it was 
mod enough for the old hornet. 
Th^, however, cheerfully pro- 
ceeded to do as their employer 
leqnested. ^ You are in a bad 
U6 


I situation, neighbour,” said Simeon, 
as he came alongside ^e foundered 
team; “but my men are coming 
with two yoke of oxen, and I think 
we shall soon manage to help you 
out.” “ You mav take your oxen 
back again,” replied Reuben quick- 
ly. “I don’t want any of your 
help.” In a very fnendly tone 
Simeon answered, “ I cannot con- 
sent to do that; for evening is 
coming on, and you have a very 
little tune to lose. It is a bad job 
at any time, but it will be still 
worse in the dark.” “Light or 
dark, I don’t ask your help,” re- 
plied Reuben emphatically. “I 
wouldn’t help you out of the bog 
the other day when yon asked me.” 
“The trouble I had in relieving 
my poor oxen teaches me to help 
others in the same situation. Don’t 
let us waste words about it, neigh- 
bour. It is impossible for me to 
go homo and leave you here in the 
bog, and night coming on.” 

The team was soon drawn out, 
and Simeon and his men went 
away, without waiting for thanks. 
— ^When Reuben went homo that 
night, he was unusually thoughtful. 
After smoking awhile in deep con- 
templation, he^gently knocked the 
ashes fromirhR pipe, and said, with 
a sigh, “£%, Simeon Green has 
Ulled roe !” 

“ Wlittt do you mean?” said his 
wife, dropping* her knitting, with a 
look of surprise. 

“ You know when he first came 
into this neighbourhood, he said 
he’d kill me,”replied Reuben ; “and 
he has done it.^ The other day 
he asked me to help his team out 
of the bog, and 1 told him I had 
enough to do to attend to my own 
business. To-day my team stuck 
fast in the same bog, and he came 
with two yoke of oxen to draw it out. 
I felt sort of ashamed to have him 
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lend me a hand; so I told him I 
did not want any of his help ; but 
he answered, just as pleasant as if 
nothing contraiy had happened, 
that he was not willing to leave me 
in the mud.** 

‘^He is a pleasant-spoken man, 
and always has a pretty word to 
say to the boys. His wife seems to 
be a nice neighbourly body, too.’* 
Reuben made no' answer; but 
after meditating awhile, hcremark- 
ed, “Peg, you know that big ripe 
I melon at the bottom of the garden ? 

you may as well carry it over there 
I in the morning.*’ His wife said she 
' would, without asking him to ex- 
I plain where “ over there ** was. 

I But, when the morning came, 

I Reuben walked bock and forth, 
and round and round, with that 
sort of aimless activity often mani- 
fested by hens and fashionable 
idlers, who feel restless and don’t 
know w hat to run after. At length 
the cause of his uncertain move- 
ments was explained. “ I guess I 
may as well cany the melon myself, 

I and thank him for his oxen. In 
, my flurry down there in the marsh, 

I 1 didn’t think to say that 1 was 
I obliged to him.** 

I He marched off toward the gar- 
' den, and his wife stood at the door, 
with one hand on her hip, and the 
other shading the sun from her 
eyes, to see if he would cany the 
melon in'to Simeon Green’s house. 
It was the most remarkable inci- 
dent that had ever happened since 
her marriage. She could hardly 
believe her own eyes. He walked 
quick, as if afraid>he should not be 
able to cany the unusual impulse 
into action if he stopped to re- 
consider the question. When he 
found himself in Mr. Green’s 
house, he felt extremely awkward, 
and hastened to say, “Mrs. Green, 
here is a melon my wife sent yon, 


and we reckon it’s a ripe one.l» 
Without manifesting any surprise 
,at such unexpected courtesy, the 
friendly matron thanked him, 
and invited him to sit down. But 
he stood playing with the latch of 
the door, apd, without raising his 
! eyes, sai^ “May be Mr. Green 
isn’t in this morning?” 

“ He is at the pump, and will be 
in directly,” she replied ; and be- 
fore her words were spoken, the 
honest man walked in, with a face 
as fresh and bright as a June 
morning. He stepped right up to 
Reuben, shook his hand cordially, 
and said, “I am glad to see you, 
neighbour. Take a chair— take a 
chair.” 

“ Thank you, I can’t stop,” re- 
plied Reuben. He pushed mis hat 
on one side, rubbed his head, 
looked out of the window, and 
then said suddenly, as if by a 
deaerate effort — “ The fact is, 
Mr. Green, I didn’t behave right 
about the oxen.” 

“Never mind— never mind,” re- 
plied Mr. Green. “Perhaps I shall 
get ^ into the bog again, some of 
these rainy days. If I do, I shall 
know who to call upon.” 

“Why you see,’* said Reuben, 
still very much confused, and avoid- . 
ing Simeon’s mild clear eye — “you 
see the neighbours here are very 
ugly. If I had always lived by 
such neighbours as yon are, I 
shouldn’t be just as I ami” 

“Ah, well, we must tiy to be 
to others what we want them to be 
to us,” rejoined Simeon. “You 
know the good book says so. I 
have learned by experience, that 
if we epeak kind words, we hear kind 
eefioes. If we try to make othefs 
happy, it fiUs them with a wish to 
make others happy. Perhaps you 
and I can bring the neignbours 
round in time. Who knows?— let 
147 
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Es ti7t Mr. Black, let US try. And 
come and look at my orcnard. 1 
want to diow yon a tree which 1 
have grafted with tc^ choice 
apples. If yon like, I will |Nrocnre 
yon some scions from the same 
stock.*’ ^ 

They went into the orchard to- 
gether, and friendly chat soon put 
Kenben at his ease. When he re- 
turned home, he made no remarks 
about his risit; for he could not, 
as yet, summon sufficient greatness 
of soul to tell his wife that he had 
confessed himself in the wrong. 
A gun stood behind the kitchen 
door, in readiness to shoot Mr. 
Green’s do^^or having barked at 
his horse. He now fired the con- 
tents into the air, and put the ^n 
away into the bam. From mat 
day henceforth, he never sought for 
any pretext to quarrel with the dog 
or his master. A short time after, 
Joe Smith, to his utter astonish- 
ment, saw him pat Towzer on the 
head, and heard him say, ** Gk>od 
feUow!” 

Simeon Green was too magnan- 
imous to repeat to any that his 

J parrelsome neighbour had con- 
essed himself to blame. He 
merely smiled as he said to his 
wife, ** 1 thought we should lij^ him 
after a while.^ 

Joe Smith did not believe in 
such doctrines. When he heard 
of the adventures in the marsh, he 
said, ** Sku Green’s a fooL When 
he first came here, he tidked very 
big about killing folks, if they 
didn’t mind their H’s and Q’s. But 
he don’t appear to have as much 
spirit as a worm ; for a worm will 
turn when it’s trod upon.” 

*Poor Joe had grown more in- 
temperate and more quarrelsome, 

! till at last nobody would employ 
him. About a year after the me- 
m<wable incident of the water- 
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melon, some one stole several valu- 
able hides from Mr.«* Green. He 
did not mention the circumstance 
to any one but his wife; and they 
both had reason for susp^ng that 
Joe was the thief. The next week, 
the following anonymous adver- 
tisement appeared in the news- 
paper of the county < 

HOBTBB STOLE a lot of hides 
on Friday night, the Sth of the 
present month, Is hereby Informed that 
the owner has a sincere wish to be his 
friend. If poverty tempted him to this 
fbise step, the owner will keep the whole 
transaction a secret, and will gladly put 
him in the way of obtaining money by 
means more likely to bring him peace of 
mind. 

This singular advertisement, of 
course, excited a good deal of re- 
mark. There was much debate 
whether or not the thief would 
avail himself of the friendly ofier. 
Some said he would be a ^en- 
hom if he did; for it was manifestly 
a trap tb catch him. But he who 
bad committed the dishonest deed 
alone knew whence that benevo- 
lent offer came; and he knew that 
Simeon Green was not a man to 
set traps for his fellow-creatures. 

A few nights afterwards, a timid 
knock was heard at Simeon’s door, 
just as the ftun^y were retiring to 
rest. When the door was opened, 
Joe Smith was seen on the steps, 
willi a load of hides on his shoul- 
ders. Without raising his eyes, 
he said in a low humble tone, “1 
have brought them back, Mr. Green. 
Wien shall I put them?” 

"Wait a moment till 1 can light 
a lanthom, and J will go to the 
bam with you,” he replied. "Then 
yon will come in, and tell me how 
It happened.— We will see what 
can be done for yon.” 

Mrs. Green knew that Joe often 
went hmigiy, and had become ac- 
customed to the stimulus ot rum. 
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She therefore hastened to make He was Eervoos and excltecU 
hot cofiee, sad bronffht from the After an ineffectual effort to corn- 
closet some cold meat and pie. pose himself, he laid his head on 
When thejr returned from the the table, and like a child, 
bi^ she said, thou^t you After awhile, »meon persuaded 
might feel better for a little warm him to bathe his heaa in cold 
supper, neighbour Smith.** Joe water; and he ate and drank with 
turned his back towards her, and a good appetite. When he went 
did not speak. He leaned his head away, the kind-hearted host said, 
against the chimney, and after a ^ to do well, Joseph, and you 
moment’s silence, he said in a shall always find a friend in me.** 
choked voice, *4t was the first time The poor fellow pressed his 

I ever stole anything, and I have hand, and replied, ** I understand 
felt very bad about it. 1 don’t now how it is you kill bad neigh- 
know how it is. I didn’t think once hours.** 

1 should ever come to what I am. Joe entered into Mr. Green’s 
But I took to quarrelling, and then service the next day, and remained 
to drinking. Since I began to go in it many years, an honest and 
down hill, everybody gives me a faithful man. 
kick. You are the first man that W. And that is the end, I sup- 
has offered me a helping hand, pose? Then he killed ttco men— 
My wife is feeble, and my children Reuben and Joe. 
string. You have sent them a X. But you must not say that 
meal, God bless yon! and ^et I he killed them— he only killed 
stole the hides from you, meaning their bad tempers, 
to sell them, the first clltince I P. Yes. Just in the same wav 
could get. But I tell you, Mr. that Kitty conquered the bad feel- 
Green, it is the first time I ever ing in Tom Smith. So you now 
deserved the name of a thief.” may understand what these new 
Let it be the last, my friend,” Waterloo weapons are for. They 
said Simeon, pressing his hand will, if GUkI bless them, help you 
kindly. **The secret shall remain to conquer evil ip the new way 
between ourselves. You are young, that Jesus Christ has taught us. 
and can make up lost time. Come, Try, •dear children, always to 
now, give me a promise that you act in the spirit of our Saviour 
will not drink one drop of intoxi- Jesus, as Simeon Green did. — 
eating Uquor for a year, and I will Keep on in one good coarse. If 
employ you to-motlow at good you see an enemy, t^ to kill 
wages. *Maiy will see to your everything in him that is food, but 
family early in the morning, and never tiy to kill his body ; we 
perhaps we* may find some employ- have no right to do that, 
ment for them 'also.* But eat a bit W. Beiges, it does him no good! 

now. and drink some hotcoffee. It P. No good— Would that all the 
will keep vou from wanting to world would remember it ! Let us 
drink anvtliing stronger to-night, tiy to hM/aat that which is pood. 
You wiU'find it hard to abstain at and our neighbours will soon team 
first. Joseph ; but keep up a brave from us. If half the world teach this 
heart* and it will soon become easy, to the other half, there will be no 
Joe tried to eaa and drink, but people left to quarrel ; then— all 
the food seemed to choke him. the world will dwdl in peace. 
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MAMMALS. 

OBBEB 4. INSECT-EATING ANI- 
MALS (Inaectivora). 

W, Mamma, I know another 
use of the Hed^hogp— they are 
useful in tue underground part of 
the house, in the kitchens^ because 
at Uncle John's farm there was a 
hedg^og kept on purpose to eat 
the black beetles. 

M. That is true; and they are of 
service more particularly in large 
cities, where tmre are great uum- 
beis of cockroaches and crickets. 
They would be very useful to 
the bakers, to kill the swarms of 
cockroaches which are found in the 
bakehouse, and sometimes even in 
the bread ; but they are apt to get 
under the fireplace, or in the waim 
oven to go to sleep, and thus are 
soon killed. 

1 have read that in some par(8 of 
the Continent the hedgehog is also 
used as food, and was formerly 
eaten in our own county ; it was 
either roasted or baked in a pie. 

W. How nice, mammal Is it of 
any other use when it is dead? 

M. Yes. 1 believe that its skin is 
sometimes used to form a muzzle 
for the mon^ of young^ calves 
who have had too much muk, and 
require to be weaned. 

Jon. And lean tell you a curious 
thing that Cleeve's papa told him 
about tSie hedgehogs. He says 
that whenever wery make holes in 
the ground for their nests, they are 
sore to make the openings towards 
the south* I think that that is a 
curious instinct— to know the north 
from the south ! So, during all 
’the long ifnnter, when they are 
asleep, and the north wind is blow- 
ing, mey are protected fhom it I 

W. Now, mamm^ please teUus 
about those Sl&rews. Vniat are they? 

m 


M. They are country animals. 
I dare say we may find one, one 
day, if we go into the fields. They 
live, generally, near the water, in 
** sunny banks covered with grass 
and vegetation;" or they inhabit 
old walls, heaps of stones, hay- 
ricks, and manure beds. I have 
found in a book a passage describ- 
ing their habits, written by a 
ntleman named Dr. Barnard 
arke, who paid much attention 
to these little animals. You shall 
hear it. 

"Whilst walking,” he says, "by 
the side of the river Gipping, my atten- 
tion was arrested by several water- 
shrews ROtively engaged in a dyke that 
runs parallel to the river. These little 
creatures were in such rapid motion 
on the water, that its surface was 
thrown into a state of quick undula- 
tion, though the dyke was at least 
four feet wide. At times they would 
be upoi^e surface, moving at a rapid 
rate between the blades of the aquatic 
plants that grew fWim the bottom ; 
then they would dive, and for a while 
remain beneath; but always, on re- 
turning to the top, display the greatest 
rapidity in their movements. Whilst 
above water, they were constantly re- 
peating their faint squeak, which ap- 
peared as though expressive of plea- 
sure. On visiting the spot the follow- 
ing evening, 1 hid myeelf—and was 
thug able to remark the movements of 
these little aairoals on land. I found, 
beneath a bauMtand dose by the wator- 
eide, a long gallery, which, though in 
a gi^ measure naturally formed, yet 
bad been much laboured at by the 
abrewa to render it a convenient via- 
duct between one hunting-place and 
another; the graisee and oilier plants 
hod been removed, as well ae here and 
there enmll portions of earth, in order 
to render this paoeage, In their move- 
inenti Irtm end to end, he eommodi- 
ous as poaaible. X observed the'shrews 
oontinuaUy pasaing bodiwarda and 
forwards mrongh this passage, which 
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enabled them to travel from one part 
of the ditch another. This panage 
w9Bf eridentlj, the common property 
of many ahrewe, as eeveral were con- 
tinnally running backwards and for- 
wards along its whole extent, and 
ultimately taking to the water, swim- 
ming up and down the ditch, diving, 
and performing various evolutions in 
sesron of their insect prey. On emeig- 
ing from the water, the coat appean 
perfectly dry, but this is ftirther en- 
sured by the little creature givhig 
• itself a sudden shake on arriving at 
its landing-place. When a sbraur ilk- 
cured an insect, it quitted the vatsg; 
and ascended a convenient stone, on 
the projecting root of a tree, or a clod 
of ei^, where at leisure it devovted i 
its prize, steadying the insect with its 
fore-paws, while it nibbled it with the 
greatest opjoyment.'* 

Z. I should like to lOe ifeMie 
shrews very much* Zook 
picture.* Iliey havealemtfmttt^ 
tike the mole and the 
1 suppose that is given tdr^enoT 
bore holes in the ground with. ^ 

M, It is used for that pnrtoose* 
W, But, mamma, r they luwe 
external ears. Poor fellows, I 
should think it must be very un- 
pleasant to go into the water so 
much, with external ears ! 

M, No. Ton may be sure that 
as God has intended the shrew to 
live in the water, He will make it 
comfortable ; it will be fitted for 
the circumstances it ia placed in, 
jnst as the mole, that lives under 
the earth, is. It is found that it 
has a muscle which enables it to 
shut up the opening of its ear, and 
to keep out the water, whenever it j 
wonts to swim. 

TTk Are there any other insect- 
eating animals besides the mole, 
the hedgehog, and the shrew? 


M. Yes, there is another fanlQi, 
which /have not seen. I have read 
of an insect-eating animal which 
has a long pointed snout and a 


bushr tail, like the squirrels 1 In- 
Bteaa of living in the earth, like the 
other aniiqitls of this order, 1 be- 
lieve that it climbs the trees, and 
eats frnitsas wdl as insects. Indeed 
at a distance it could hardly be 
distinguished from the squirrel, if 
it were not for its long snout. It 
is called the Banxrino. 

^ow is it you have never 
seen one» mamma? 

tit Btoause it lives so far off. 
It is fbnnd in the islands of Java 
ViA /Skaisrfm. Look at your map 
aatdyou will see that these 
hAim eve beyond India. 

now get your slate, 
Lucy»'tli4 make the lesson. 

ZcMon 17* Mammals. Order 4. 

}N8Men-»ATiNo Animals (Jnaec- 

* thorny 

!• Thi$ order is composed of ane- 
to live uj^n the insects 
firnii M &IS earth. Their habits, 
'ffitrtfore, resemble those of the third 
ordeTy for most ^ them catch the 
insects in the evemna time, or at night, 
and sleep during me dag. like the 
hatSy^Aeg are also torpid during the 
winter, 

2. As they feed at the same tmsy 
and eat dm same Mnd of food as the 
hatSy they are lUeethm in mstV senses 
whk which theytfindthe hseets; and 
M the TEETH with which they eat 
them, ASfheweoetydmy live aria find 
the haecte m a deferent place, they 
difftr in their limbs icttt loAtcA diey 
pursue ihem. They haue not wingsy 
fitted for fyingy but oktwsy for nm* 
mng, swimming fScratchingi and dig* 
ging under die earth, 

4. The wincipel f€milie» of diis 
order are the JAoiM^^-the Shrews 
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HaDOBHOOB — and ik» Bavx- 

(unob. 

W. Now we are going to learn 
about the,/^ Order / 

^ Jtf. I tmnk that instead of be- 
ginning the histoiy of snch an im- 
portant order, we will to-day talk 
of something else. Do yon re- 
member m;^ telling you once, that 
all the diyisions of animals were 
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connected together like the ports 
of one great diain? 

Wi Iremember, mamma— when 
we had onr first Natural History 
lesson. 

Then let ns now look at some 
of the mammals which connect the 
different orders together. What 
do yon say of these? Are they 
monkeys or bats? 


J 


The Fljrln^ L«m«r 


W, They look like both. ^ . 

AT. These animals are placed 
in the spcond erder; they Mong 
to the lowest family of monkeys— 
the Lemurs. 

W, What is the animal’s name, 
mamma? 

fif. It is called the Flying 
l^nr, or Galeopitheene, Although 
it cannot fiy as the bats can, me 
skin between its limbs asdsts It to ' 
take long and sweeping leaps from 
tree to tree. It has many habits 
like those of the bat— stum as its 
hanging with its head downwards, 
and sleeping during the day in the 


I deep shady places of the forest. 
Therefore, the proper place in the 
scale of nature for these animals, 
would seem to be between the 
second and third order of mam- 
mals— as a link to connect them. 

/on. But are there any animals 
to connect the second order with 
the one— with leonf 

M. None of the lower animals 
can be yeiy mudi like xuan, be- 
cause of his mental distinctions, 
and immortelitv ; but if we were 
to begin with me lowest tribe ot 
monkeys— the Lemurs, and trace 
them upward, we should find them 
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gndiiaUy i^roachiiiff to man in lan^ my, drink tea, and imitate 
weir atrnetive and ItabitR until man in vmy difficult actiona. 
we Mched the Onrang Outang Here ia another animal of the 
and Ghimpanaee, who can chatter, second order. 
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JV. It looks vexy much like a to the fourth order, were not unlike 
squirrel. What order does the the squirrels; having busl^ tails, 
squirrel belong to? and living on the trees, so that the 

M. The squirrel belongs to the Banxring connects the fourth and 
seventh o^er.^ If 1 were to describe the seventh orders, 
to you this animal’s teeth, tail, and M. It does, I believe, form a 
other parts, and were to tell you of link between them, 
its Aaoiti, you would find that it is Wi Then we have learned of 
like the squirrel in more than its three animals connecting different 
appearance, and that it really forms orders — 
a hnk between the second and the The FMnff Lemur, connecting 
seventh orders. It is, I believe, the second and the third orders; 
called the Aye-aye, from the little The Aye-a^ which connects the 
sharp sound it makes, as it hops second and the seventh orders; and 
about on the trees. The Basmina, which forms a 

£.*You told ns, too, mamma, link between the fourth and the 
that the Banxrings, which Mong ft^venth orders. 


Tuat then mayst ixi|ure no man, dove-like be, 

And serpent-like, that none may iejuxe thee. 

COWPIB. 
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^THE ELAUrrAGENET KINGS. 

ftBNRT 8ECOKD. 

P. Let 118 talk about better 
times. It was a joyful day for the 
English nation when the young 
Prince Heniy came ofer from Nor- 
mandy to reign. There was no 
one to dispute his claim to the 
crown, so that his power was much 
greater than Stepnen’s had been; 
and he might do much good witl^ 
it if he used it wisdy. He hap* 
pened to be besieging the caa^^of 
a disorderly Norman baron 
he heard the news of Stephen’s 
death, but he was so sensible of 
the goodness of his tide to tiie 
crown, that he did not give up ]dlie 
until the casde was tak«e. 
Then, papa, he waf ^ iver- 
man king. You call him a Plan- 
tagenet king. What does that mean? 

P. He was not a Npiman by 
birth. His mother, Matilda, #a8, 
you remember, the daughter of 
Henry 1.’b wife, who, I told you, was 
a Sawn nun. Thus Prince Henij 
(or Heniy H., as we must call him 
now) had some Saxon blood in 
hun. His father was Geojg^ey 
Plantagenet^ the Count of Anjoi^ 
and he was one of a most illustri- 
ous family. The ni^ of<trhe fa- 
mily was dfortei^ but it was changed 
into Plantagene^ because the 
Count of Anjou, instead of wear- 
ing a fe^her in his helmet, used 
i to wear, in the botdes a bunch of 
flowering broom, or flam dk genSty 
as it lyas cidled. 

I when he came to the 

throne^ had a truly laige, and, 
what some people would call, 0 
iplendkf empire to gorem. Prom 
his &ther he inh^ted the terri- 
tories of Anjou, Tonnine, and 
Maine— ‘from his mothei he de- 
rived Nonnandy— from his wife, 
»54 


Eleanor, the Ihudiess of Aquitaine, 
he received dominions from the 
river Loire to the Pyrenees; viz., 
Cuienne, Poictou, Auvergne, Peri- 
fford, Anroumois, and the Limou- 
lin. To Siese he soon after added 
Britaany, and Ireland, which he 
conquered* 9a was thus monarch 
not only of Britain, but of the most 
important part of Prance. 

m WeA 1 that is a number of 
placenl How did he manage to 
nt eu many ? It must have 
troublesome work, I think. 
Ion. Xa that why you do not 
Oidl it n^iqilendid empire, papa? 

P. That is partly the reason, 
fifls empire comd not be called a 
aptoomd* one unless he governed 
It wdlL To know whether an em- 
pire is:q>leiidid, we must look not 
at its gwmtitff but its quality. We 
must see mo Henry governed, 
not how much. 

W, Jus; I think that is what I 
should care about if I were a kin^ 
I should like people to see howl 
would govern. It is such a curi- 
ous thing for a king to give him- 
self the trouble to govern a very 
large piece of the world, for what 
is the good of it? Our teacher 
at school showed ns, on the map, 
the great piece called Bubsia, and 
saidtbatit is all governed by a man 
called ** the emperor”— -and that he 
actually wonts eome more to govern! 
He must be a very stupid fellow, 
I think— for, instead of enjoying 
himidf, he will even take an army 
of soldiers into another countiy, 
and flght the people there, on pur- 
pose that he may govern them, and 
call their piece of land ^ Russia.” 
What is the good of calling every- 
thing ** iZussto,” I wonder ? 

P. I cannot answer you veiy 
wdl, Willie. It would be a good 
tldng if not only the Emperor of 
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Russia, but all kings, were to ^ 
and make their empire better in- 
stead of larger. 

W. That is just what I think; 
because, how can the^ really go- 
Ycm the people if they have not 
time to see them, and t^ to them, 
and know all about them ? Oh ! 
I only wish that somebody would 
make me a king when I grow up 
to be a man ! 

P, What would you do, Willie ? 

W, I should do ever so many 
things. I think I should go and 
see how many poor peop^ and 
starving people, there were ; and 
I should find out why they were 
poor and starving. If a poor 
woman said to me, ** Please your 
Majesty, I work sixteen hours a- 
day, and I can’t get enough bread to 
eat I should say to the ihen who 
employed her, “You are wicked 
people, to pay her so little money; 
give her some morel” 

And then, 1 should sa; to my 
parliament, Make some better 
laws I Make a law that nobody 
shall ever be paid for any kind of 
work less than so much a^dav ; and 
all who can’t earn so much fairly 
must go to the workhouse, and be 
taken care of.” Then, if there 
should not be enough work for the 
strong people, 1 should persuade 
them to go to some new land, and 
dig it up, and make what they call 
a coHony, That’s what 1 would do. 

And ni tell you what else I 
would do. I would inquire about 
the thieves, and other bad people— 
those who were often tipsy^those 
who were ignorant, and many 
others; and 1 would see myself 
about them, whether schools could 
not be made for them in the pri- 
sons, so that they mi^t learn 
better. And I would see that my 
kingdom was kept clean and tidy, 
that the streets were dean, and tne 


houses well built, and I should tell 

to amrsSip Qod inf I woul^ see, 
too, that the people should make 
all manner of improvements in the 
goods th^ manmactured, and in 
trade, ana would give prizes— just 
as Prince Albert is doing with his 
GRBATEzaiBinoN. And I would 
do,ohl agreatmanymore things— 
I can’t tell you what. I should be 
so busy if 1 were a king, just like 
Alfred the Great. I should want 
to make my kingdom better j — not 
larger. And if any other king 
wanted me to fight nim, I should 
say that I had got something else 
to do. 

Perhaps I should make a great 
many mistakes, but I should always 
be working inside my kingdom,— 
just as unde John does in his farm. 
I should be looking out for any- 
thingthat might want to bemended. 
That’s the proper work for kings! 
They should fight with each other 
to see who will have the best king- 
dom — ^not the largest. 

P. Wdl, Willie, you have been 
making a long speech, certainly; 
perhaps you had better send it to 
the Emperor of Russia, with your 
compliments, if you think that he 
will not laugh at yon. Let us go 
back t6 Hbnbt U. You will be 
glad to hear that he did just as you 
would wish him to do. Although 
he had a larro empire he was veiy 
active indeed, and he g(^emed it 
as well as he possibly could. 

When he came to England, he 
found many things that ‘^wanted to 
be mended.” Ist, He mdde the 
barons pull down many of the 
’strong castles which they had built 
in Stephen’s reign, because **tke 
robbers, who stole the cattle and 
com from the fanners, used to hide 
themselves in these castles, and the 
judges could not get at them to 
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punish them.” About e&een A«n- 
^•ed castles were destroyed. 

2ndlY, He sent away all the for- 
eign soldiers who had been brought 
to England and paid to fight for 
Stephen and for Matilda. He 
gave ihem all the wa^ that were 
owing to them, and sent them back, 
along with their captains, to Noiv 
manay,Fran^andflander8. He 
wanted wotkiilg men, not fighting 
men ; and he said that English sol- 
diers were the best to defend the 
English people. 

Srdly, He found that daring the 
disorderly times some dishonest 
people h^ been debasing the coin 
again, and he had it idl cried down. 

4thly, He built up the towns 
that had been burned in the wars ; 
^ and the i^ople began to fed safe, 
and to build their cottages, and 
plough the fields, so that me coun- 
tiy was once more fit to be called 
dear merrj England.” 

5thly, He did another reiy im- 
portant thing— he granted privi- 
leges to the people which increased 
their power. He granted charters 
to those who lived tn the towns. In 
many of these charters, the citizens 
were released from their service to 
the barons, who lived in the castles 
—for, having become rich citizens 
they wanted to be indepenAeut of 
the* barons. He thus gav^e them 
feeedom from the government of 
any other person but himself. 

Zh Jus^ as it is now ; the uo&fes 
do not reign— only the king. 

X. Yes. This freedom of the 
citizens helped, with other causes 
which I will point out so<^ to 
destroy the FsiMfel 5ys^i. These 
charters were the groundwork' 
of English liberty, ^e people 
not such slaves now as they 
been in William the Con- 
queror's time. 


Henry by such means established 
peace, and the peoplf beran again 
to ex^oy themselves. Here Is a 
very pretty account, in 
Arihur^s Hialorg of England^ of 
one of their amusements. 1 will 
read it to yon— 

Instead of fighting and quar- 
reling with one another, the young 
men used to make parties together, 
and ride out with thmr dogs, to 
hunt the foxes and deer, in the 
forests ; and sometimes the ladies 
went with them, to see a kind of 
hunting, that was very pretty, but 
it is not used now. tnsteim ot 
dogs, to catch wild animals, the v 
ns^ a bird called a hawk, to eaten 
partridges and pigeons for them. 
It took a great deal of trouble to * 
teach the hawks, and the man who 
taught them and took care of them 
was called a Falconer, because the 
best kind of hawk is the falcon. 

** When the ladies and gentlemen 
went hawking, the birds used to 
sit upon their left wrists while they 
held a little chain in their hands ; 
and there was a hood over the 
birds* heads, that their eyes might 
be kept clear. As soon as the 
parljr got into the fields they took 
the noM off the birds* eyes, and as 
soon as they saw any game, they 
loosed the little chain they held in 
their hands, and then the bir^ 
flew after the game ; and the ladies 
and gentlemen rode up after them 
to receive it when the falcon had 
caught it 

**£ng Heniy loved hunting veiy 
well, but he was too wise to hunt 
mw^ He spent most oMiis time 
in going about to put everything 
in order, and made the wisest men 
judges; and he got some learned 
men to seek out all the best laws 
that had ever been made in Eng- 
land.” 
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THE irOBBiGN TRATELLEB. 

SPADT^BBTILIiB. 

"Nought hath the hapless trarellerteeDt 
Who to fair Seville hath not been." 

^ Mt dbak Children,— 

“ I was once lookine at a very 
large and beautiful pcture, and 
was wondering at the fineness of 
its workmanship, when I went up 
close to it to examine it carefully. 
Ah, how disappointed 1 was I It 
appeared now to be made of great 
daubs of paint, which seemed as it 
they had been laid on with a pallet 
knife. I was only a boy then, and 
the old gentleman who had brought 
%ie to see the picture, smiled, say* 
ing, *Ah, you have to learn yet 
how many things look best at a 
distance 1* 

**On our way home in the even- 
ing, we were looking across the 
ccuntxy at the hills, which,%s the 
sun set, seemed to be of a rich 
purple colour; and when I told 
him how 1 wished to stand on one 
of those purple hills, and see the 
purple ground, and purple trees, 
he smiled again, and said, *Ah, 
they look best in the distance! 
This veiy hill which we are 
standing upon appears in the dis- 
tance to others to be of exactly 
the same colour as those. Tet, 
you see no purple ground, or 
trees.’ 

had not learned this lesson, 
even when 1 was a man. Ever 
since I was a bov I had thought of 
Spain as a kina of faiiy land; a 
land where the sun always shone, 
where beautiful streams sparkled 
with gladness, where there were 
rich woods, roaring cataracts, 
craggy steeps and mountains cap- 
ped with clouds. I had imagined 
a paradise of beau^, inhabited by 


brave knights and nobles. This 
picture which had been dwelling 
so longin my mind| 1 carried with 
me to Spain, but now I began to 
think I had made my old mutake 
again, and that Spain, like the pic- 
ture and the mountains, looxed 
bestmtAs diaiance, 

"Ton, dear children, will one 
day learn how many times 

"Things are not what they seem.” 

"I was hardly disposed to give 
up my old ideas of Spain, even 
when I saw my mistake ; and, as 
in the early part of the fine sunny 
morning, our steamer entered the 
Guadalquiver, 1 still had the 
dreamy expectation that she would 
bear me through a land of more 
than earthly splendour. 

" But, why had I such expecta- 
tions of Spain? perhaps you ask. 
If ypn do ask that question, you 
only show that you have not read 
the histoiy of the land, nor do you 
know of its glowing suns, and 


pleasant climate, nor of its rich and 
fruitful— but neyiecfedsoil. Neither 
have you read of the mighty and 
terrible battles which have been i 
fought here, over and over again. I 
Shml l^stop to-day and tell you 
something of the histoir of Spain, 
instead of describing it as it is? 
Suppose that we aUow a little time 
for the steamer to travel to Seville 
(for she was on the wateiP nearly 
all the day), and we will look back 
a little on the olden times. 

"Think of Spain a long, long 
time ago, — as far back os the year 
400. At that period, Spain was a 
province of the great empire of 
Rome, Just as Bmain was; but it 
was a far richer, and more im- 
portant province than Britain. 
Four years after the northern bar* 
harians (whom I dare say you have 
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• read of in Plrabamt Pages'") 
had rushed down to the Soutn 
of Europe, Spain was oyerrun 
by* Allans, Suevi, and Vandals, 
who in time were all conquered bj 
the great tribes of the Visigoths. 
These Visigoths settled in the land, 
and established a great kingdom. 

<*Let us now suppose that 200 
yws have passed away. The 
Viaigoths aie still reigning trium- 
phantly in Spain, so we will let 
them alone, and take a peep into 
another country. 

“Take your map of the world 
and look for the Bm Sea, On the 
east of the Bed Sea — or, I should 
, say, between the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gw//*— you will see a large 
tract of sandy desert called Arabia. 
Here, about the year €00, dwelt a 
wild race of men, the descendants 
ol Abram’s son Ishmael. They 
were a resiles*) and roving race, 
even as they arc now, dwellii?^ in 
tents, and wandciing with their 
camels, horses, and sheep, from 
one green spot in the desert to an- 
other. They were fond, too, of 
war and jiluiider, for God had said 
that “their hands should be against 
eveiy man but although eveiy 
man’s hand had been against them, 
and armies had tiied to^ subdue 
them, no one had been able to do 
, so,— they were still unconquered 
I and independent. 

“ But, at this period, there arose 
! amongA them an extraordinary 
! man — a man more wonderful than 
I all the otiiei ArabM, for he caused 
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them all to obey him. This man’s 
%ame was Mahomey ; he brought 
to them a new religion, and when 
the scattered tribes of Arabia be- 
lieved in him, he bound them all 
together in the one idea that lie 
taught them, which was this— 

“ Here is oidy one God, and Ma~ 
hornet is the last and greatest of his 
prophets, 

“Before Mahomet came, the 
poor Arabs, who had much imagi- 
nation, worshipped many gods — 
gods which their imaginations 
had made. They worshipped the 
sun, and moon, and silent stars, 

; which shone with so much beauty 
I in the clear sky above their desert. 

I They had some ideas about gods 
I from other nations, from the idol- 
aters and the Jews; but all their 
old thoughts and objects of wor- 
ship they gave up, when they 
learned ine ideas of Mahomet 
“ One thought they learned from 
Mahoiiiet was, that his idea was 
the only truth ; — that, if they found 
any nation who did not belie\e as 
they did, the people were not jit to 
lives and that they must either be- 
lieve in him or die. 

“So they determined to spread Ma- 
homet’s religion with their swords 
— and we shall soon see how they 
thought that even the old Visigoths, 
who were comfortably settled in 
Spain, and even all the world, might 
be made to believe in Mahomet. 

“But you shall hear mori of 
them in my next letter. 

“Believe me, dear children, 

“ Your affectionate 

“(Jnclb RicnABD.” 
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PEBiraonve. 

P. You may now, Ion, draw 
ihree arches in perspective. Where 
would you stand to get this view? 

Ion, I should stand, papa, at the 
left«hand side of the biid^. 

P, Where would ihe point of sight 
be? 

Ion, There would be no point 
of sight in the picture, but the lines 
of the bridge would incline towai'd a 
vanishing point ; and the lines with 
which we draw the sides of the 
arches ^Imeao the lines which show 
how thick they are) — as all those 
lines arc parallel, the^ would incline 
towards another vanishing point. 

P. Where would you fix those 
vanishing points? 

Ion, 1 should make the horizon- 
tal line much longer at each end, 
and fix each of the vanishing points 
at some distance outside the p^ture. 

P. How is it that the distant 
arches become smaller ? 

W. I was noticing the reason — 
the squares become smaller as they 
are more distant ; so, the trianglos 
in those squares must be smaller, 
and the ai^es drawn on those tri- 
angles must be smaller also. 

P. After you have drawn these 
arches, you may next co]^ the 

made for you. 

L, 1 do not think, papa, that it 
is verv difficult. 

P. Vou will not find it difficult if 
yon remember the rules that }Oii 
have learned. When you have fixed 

^nes would ii^ine toward them. 

L, To the vanishing point, on 
the nghUhoxA side, which would 
be a long way off, 1 should rule 
the lines for the bridge, and the 
lines for the squares in which the 
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JUSTICE. 

IV, iPapa, I am 80 glad about 
somethioff. 

P. What is that, WiUie ? 

W, I have heard that you are 
TOing to begin another courve of 
Moral Lessons. I don't know what 
they are to be. 

P. Then yon shall hear. Sit 
down. There was once a great 
boy, about fifteen years of age, 
who had just left school, and had 
read the Moral Lessons in Plea- 
sant Pages.” 

W. Ahl I have read some of 
those lessons. There is something 
about a boy named WiUie. 

Ion. And about anothes called 
Ion, 

L. And about a girl called Lucy, 

P, Tes. And you shall find 
that there will be something about 
a bor called Walter. 

Walter had been reading in 
"Pleasant Pages” the lesson j 
on Principles. After he had shut 
the book, he put his elbow on the 
« ledge of the window at which he 
was sitting; and as he looked 
through the glass he begun to 
think about his own principles. 

" Well,” he thought to himself, " I 
have just left school and am ^ing 
into the world; 1 have made up 
my ipind to something — 1 will be 
retpwtablel 

L. Ohl that was not much to 
tiy for. 

P. But listen. He knew that 
he wonld have a large sum of 
money when he should become a 

W. Well, then he wonld be 


respectable* of course ! — without 
trying at all. At least, he would 
if he had very much money — if he 
had £1,000. 1 think that £1,000 
wonld make him respectable ! 

X. What nonsense, Willie I 

P. Oh, for shame, Willie! How 
can money make any one respect- 
able? Money is only "a mineral 
substance” — and it has very little 
to do with being respectable. 

W, Then it has somethiny to do 
with if^ I supTO!»e? 

P. Yes. Por instance — there 
are some people who arc >017 pour 
indeed, without clothes, and with- 
out monev to buy them, for as 
soon as they earn a little money 
th^ spend it in beer, 

W. In what, papa ? 

P. In hesTy and sometimes they 
become tipsy — so their want of 
money shows, that they have the 
bad habit of ibunkennessy and are 
not respectable. 

X. How do they get that habit, 
pa^? 

P. ft grows out of a bad prin^ 
apU — " the principle of excess.” 

Again, — a man, who once lived 
not very far from us lost nearly all 
his money ; and his wife and little 
children are all poor now because 
he was not a careful man— he 
would run risks with his mon^ — 
he bought a great many thinp 
that be did not want such as rail- 
way shares, and aomb fanns in the 
country, and other things which j 
he thought he could sell again 
more money ; and he was oblig^ 
to sell tliem fi)r a very little— -so | 
that now he is rather poor. 

X. Thatf showed that he had not i 
16 ! 
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the cautiouB principle ; the incau- 
tions principle," 1 think he hod. 

P. Yes, or yon might call it the 
principle of carelessness, 

W, And he had the covetmts 
principle— he wanted ^ to get rich 
too fast 

P. True. Now, whenever any 
one sees that this man is poor, thej 
remember that he had the princi- 
ples of carelessness and covetous- 
ness— so they think that he is not 
respectable. 

There are other people without 
mone^ because they have not the 
principle of perseverance — others 
are poor because they have not the 
principle of punctuality — others 
because they have not the principle 
of self-control 

W, I understand, now, papa. 
When men see others without any 
monev, they think — ^Ah! perhaps 
they nave not good principles— 

Ion. Or else, that they haveVW 
ones ; so people say to themselves, 
“ If that is the reason why such 
a man is poor, he cannot be re- 
spectable.” 

P. For the same reason, when 
people see a man very rich, who 
was once poor, they say, “ Ah I he 
is a respectable man.” The> think 
it is most likely that he gained all 
Ills money by his good principles. 

Your mamma’s grandpapa was 
a “ director ” in a Bank. He 
became • rich because eveiybody 
trusted him very much ; for they 
know that he had the cautious prin- 
ciple, and the principles of orckr 
and exactness. He iiad not the 
principle (»f ^cess, but the princi- 
ple of moderation. 

* W. I do not understand the 
meaning of fdl those principles, 
papa. 

P. We aill talk about all of 
them one day. I will tell you of 
•one more respeetalde man. He is 
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a voung man, and a lawyer. All 
wno know him can depend on his 
word, for he fears God, and lias 
the principles of tnitli and honesty ; 
he would be ashamed to cheat any 
one ; and then, he is a hard-work- 
ing, industnous man — so a great 
number of people bnng him busi- 
ness to attend to. 

Z. Is he rich, papa? 

P. No, he is rather poor; but he 
will be rich — he is almost sure to 
be~^e cannot help h, for his good 

E rinciples aad habits will bring 
im riches. 

Ion. Ah, now, papa, I see very 
clearly indeed vhy we think that 
people are respectable when they 
are rich. You know that ue 
learned about the effect of anything 
— its consequence! as we called it. 
Well, then! — riches come in con- 
sequence of good principles — they 
are^one of the effects ; so we say a 
rich m»tn is likely to be respecta- 
ble, because we think his riches 
may be the effect of good principles. 
What is the exact meaning of 
respectable? 

P, Respectable means ** worthy 
of respect.” It means — to be such 
a man that you can respect your- 
self, and other people can respect 
you. 

Ion. Then of course riches do 
not make us respectable. Our 
principles make us respectable; 
and our **rebpectableness” makes 
the riches, 

W, '^Respectability” you should 
say Well, that ^ worth remem- 
bering! Respectability does not 
depend upon riches, but upon our 
principles, 

P, That is true, and it is exactly 
what Walter thought. He thought 
— When I am a man, I shall be 
rich. I Shall have three thousand 
pounds! But no^ — the pounds 
will not make me respectable I— 
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they will not mdkt any difference 
whatever, People will say, “Oh, 
it was left to him in a wUl^ he did 
not earn it. If they should show 
me any respect, they will be paying 
it to my money, and not to me.” 

Jon, And that would not be true 
respect, for people cannot respect 
^ money. They only pretend when 
' they say they do, l*m sure. 

L, And a bad man might get 
money in that way without earn- 
ing it. It might be left to him in 
a \iill; then he would be rich and 
not respectable. 

W, Yes. 1 have read, in histoiy, 
of men who had much money left 
to them b} their fathers. They 
were rich and w^ere noblemen, but 
they were not respectable men. 

P, Then, they were not real 
noblemen. The true nohlemnn is 
the worldng-mm. Listen, Willie. 
You and Ion may become noble- 
men — true noblemen — without any 
money at all. * 

W, By w'orking? 

P, Yes. If you work very hard 
to conquer evil wherever jou find 
it. First, conquer the evil within 
} on ; then try to conquer the evil 
around you. Help those that are 
suffering, and teach those who are 
ignorant. You may not be called 
noblemen ; but if, dear children, you 
really work hard to keep dowm the 
evil in yourselves, — if you strive 
against all bad tempers and habits, 
and can say, “ I am the master of | 
my own spirit,” and if you really 
strive to drive out all that is bad 
by learning what is good, then, by 
the help of God, you may in time j 
become real noblemen. | 

But let me tell you more of 
Walter’s thoughts. He thought, 
“ How I should like to gain some 
good principles — something better 
than money, that 1 may be really 
respectable ! I ha ve read of Truth 


and Honesty. When 1 go into 
the world, men shall see that 1 
practist them. Bnt 1 feel anotW 
feeling within me. 1 would not 
only like to be honest, but I would 
like to be very just. I would like 
to pay to ^very one just what he 
ou^t to have. 1 would like to 
love every one just as much as he 
ought to be loved — to honour and 
obey every one as much as he ought 
to bo obeyed. I should like always 
to do just what is fair and right — 
I wonder what that feeling is!” 

L. I could have told bim*-!t 
was the feeling of Justice tliat he 
loved, 

P, True — ^he did not happen to 
know its name; “but,” he said to 
himself, “I will cultivate this 
feeling until it forms a good prin- 
ciple; then shall 1 have within me 
three good principles to take care 
of. Tnese principles will be three 
gmat treasures, which, if I keep 
them, will make me more respect- 
able than the three thousand 
pounds can do. Oh, what real 
treasures these will be I — the inioard 
treasures of Tbutr, Honesty, 
and — 

W , Justice. I should think 
that you are going to give us a 
course of lessons about Justice, 


P, That is just what I am going 
to do. Here is a book with a pic- 
ture in it, and a little stfiy, whidi 
I will read to you. 

W, But let us look at the pic- 
ture, papa, please, Ah! there are a 
large tree and a number of men. 

Z. Yes; and look, Willie— some 
of them are white men with broad- 
brimmed hats, and a number 
Indians have cmne to meet them. 


They have not anji 
and arrows; no shv 


spears, or bow 
lias, either. 


Adh. Bnt look at the ftathers 
on this man’s head! 
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c lofu Yes. They all seem to be 

a talking about something; they are 
oite m earnest, and this man with 
le feathers is the chief. Here is 
the chief of the white men, too, 
with a band round his waist. I 
think that there is something the 
matter. 

P. But let me read you the 
itoiT 

"To this day, when a civilised 
people go into a savage conntiy to 
rorm settlements in i^ either mey 
take the land by force, or they do 
not bargain for it in such a way as 
to satisfy the original people. 
Where a satisfactoiy arrangement 
has not been made at first, the 
settlers ore almost sore to fall 
sooner or later into disputes with 
the natives ; and thus wars arise, 
which are sure to occasion them 
great miseiy. An invariable course 
of justice would have a very difihr- 
ent effect, os was proved in the 
noble instance of William Penn 
and his followers when they founded 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

"Penn, who was one of the so- 
ciety of Pri^nds, or Quakers, went 
to America in the reign of Charles 
II., and determined to deal with 
the Indians as he would with any 
of bis own people. He bought their 
land, and paid them for it; and 
always treated them as men. As 
a specimen of the manner in which 
he met the Indians, the following 
instance *18 veiy striking. There 
were some fertile and excellent 
lands which, in 1698, Penn ascer- 
tained were excluded from his first 
purchase; and as he was veiy de- 
luroiis of obtaining thonL ho made 
t]ie proposal to tna Indiins that 
he would buy those lands if they 
were willing. They letomed for 
answer that they had no desire to 
sell the spot where their fathers 
were deposited: butr ‘to please 
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their father Onas,’ as they named 
Penn, they said that he should 
have some of the lands. This 
being decided, they agreed that 
Penn might have as much land as 
a young man conld travel round 
I in one day, ‘beginning at the great 
river CoaquancOf and ending at the 
great river Katiapingo;* and in 
retnm, they were to receive a cer- 
tain amount of English goods. 
Though this plan of measuring 
the land was of their own selection, 
yet they were greatly dissatisfied 
with it after it had been tried; for 
the young Englishman chosen to 
walk off the tract of land, walked 
so fast and far, as to grea^ asto- 
nish and mortify them. The go- 
vernor observed this dissatisfaction, 
and asked the cause. ‘ The walker 
cheated us,’ said the Indians. 

"‘Ah, how can that be ?’ said 
Penn ; ‘ did you not choose your- 
selves to have the laud measured 
in this way ?’ 

" ‘ True,’ replied the Indians ; 
‘but white brother make a big 
walk.’ 

" Some of Penn’s commissioners, 
waxing warm, said the bargain was 
a fair on^ and insisted that the 
Indians ought to abide by it; and 
if not, shoidd be compelled to it. 

" * Compelled!’ exclaimed Penn ; 
‘how can you compel them without 
bloodshed ? Don’t you see this 
looks to murder ?’ TOeu turning 
with a benimiant smile to the In- 
dians, he said — ‘ Well, brothers, if 
you have given us too much laud 
for the goods first agreed on, how 
much more will satisfy you ?’ 

This proposal gratified them ; 
and they mentianea th6 quantity 
of cloth and the number of fish- 
hooks with which they would be 
satisfied. These were cheerfully 
given; and the Indians shaking 
hands with Penn, went away 
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smiling. Afiker they were gone 
the gorcmo?, looking round on his 
friends, exclaimed, * Oh, how sweet 
and cheap a thing is charity ! Some 
of you spoke just now of cmpeUmg 
these poor creatdres to stick to 
their bai^ain ; that is, in plain 
English, to fight and kill them; 
and all about a littk piece of land.** 
And how cheap a thing is 
justice! — ^because, 3 rou see, it would 
not have been justice to have kept 
them to their bargain— for they 


would not hare had the just valifb 
of their land, and that was what 
t^ wanted and ought to have 

Ion. And how comfortable and 
pleased that Mr. Penn must have 
felt in hinfself 1 for I dare sf^ he 
said as he went awav,^ have 
done what is right and fair.** 

P. And the Indians thought so 
too : no doubt th^ said to them- 
selves, Brother Penn is a respect- 
able man.** 


THE MORNING MIST. 
liOOX, William, how the morning mists 
Have covered all the scene; 

Nor house, nor hill, const thou behold, 
Grey wood, or meadow green. 

The distant spire across the vale 
These ilo§ting vapours lliroad; 

Scarce are the neighbouring poplars seen, 
Pale shadowed in the cloud. 

But seeet thou, William, where the mi^ts 
« Sweep o’er tlie southern sky, 

The dim efhilgenoe of the sun 
That lights them as they fly f 

Soon shall that glorious orb o? day 
In all his strength arise, 

And roll along his azure way, 

Through clear and cloudless skies. 

Tlien shall we see aoross the vale 
The village spire so white, 

And the grey wood and meadows green 
Shall live again in light 

So, WilHam, from the moral world 
The clouds shall pass away— 

The light that stmggleB througb them now 
Shall beam eten^ day. 


eoirraiT. 

1H5 
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TUJi BDTTBBFLY’S BAliL. 

Co3Ci| take up jour hats, and away lot us hasto 
To the butterfly’s ball and the g^rasshopper’s feast; 

The trumpctor gadfly has summon’d the crew. 

And the rorels are now only waiting for you. 

On the smooth'Shaven grass by the side of the wood, 

Beneath a broad oak that for ages has stood, 

Bee the children of earth and the tenants of air 
Por an eTening*s amusement together repair. 

And there came the beetle, so blind and so black, 

Who carried the emmet, his friend, on his back ; 

And there was the ^at^ and the dragonfly too, 

With all their relations, green, (grange, and blue. 

And there came the moth, in his plumage of down. 

And the hornet, with jacket of yellow and brown, 

Who with him the wasp, his companion, did bring ; 

But they promised that evening to lay by their sting. 

And the sly little dormouse crept out of his hole. 

And led to the feast his blind brother the mole ; 

And the snail, with his horns peeping out from his shell, 

Game from a great distance, — the length of an ell. 

A mushroom their table, and on it was laid 
A water-dock leaf, which a table-cloth made; 

The viands were varioqa, to each of their taste. 

And the bee brought his honey to cro^n the repast. 

There, close on his haunches, so solemn and wise, 

The frog from a corner look’d up to the skies ; 

And the squirrel, well pleased such diversion to sec. 

Sat cracking his nuts overhead in the tree. 

Then out came the spider, with Hngeis so flne. 

To show his dexterity on the tight Tine; 

From one branch to another his cobwebs he slung. 

Then as quick os an arrow be darted along. 

Blit just in the middle, oh I shocking to tell I 
From Ills rope in on instant poor Harlequin fell ; 

Yet be touched not tlie ground, but witli talons outsiircnd, 

Hung suspended in air at the end of a thread. 

^ Then the grasshopper come with a jerk ond a spring, 

Very long was bis leg, though but short was his wing ; 

He took but three leaps, and was soon out of sight. 

Then chirp’d his own praises the rest of the night. 

With step so majestic the snail did advonce. 

And promised the gazers a minuet to dance ; 

But they all laugh’d so loud that he pull'd in liis head. 

And went to his own little chamber to bed. 

Then as evening gave way to the shadows of nip lit, 

Their watchman, the glowworm, came out with his light ; 

Then home let us hasten, while yet we can see, 

For no watchman' is waiting for you and for me. 
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THE PLAN'rAGENET KINGS. 

HENRY THE SECOND. 

P, I told YOU in our last History 
lesson that Henry did much to re- 
store peace in his kingdom, but it 
was some time before he could es- 
tablish good order. 

1 said, also, that Stephen, being 
an usurper, had been oompellea 
to allow too many castles to be 
built in England, which Henry de- 
stroyed. Henry found, too, that 
to purchase the assistance of the 
nobles. Stephen had given them 
the greater part of the riches be- 
longing to the crown; so that there 
really was barely sufficient pro- 
perty left to maintain his royal 
dignity decently. He, theredbre, 
called a great council of tbe barons, 
who declared that as Stephen had 
110 real light to the crown, he had 
uo power to give aw'ay its posses- 
sions, and that they must all be 
returned. This Henry forced the 
barons to do, and he thus became 
richer and more pow'erful than 
ever. At this time he went over 
to his large territories in France 
and Normandy, accompanied by a 
splendid and powerful court, which 
could not be equalled by that of 
any monarch in Europe. On his 
return he marched into Wales; and 
although, when amongst the Welsh 
mountains, his army was nearly 
cut to pieces, he at length defeated 
the people, obliging them to sur- 
render the territory they had taken 
from England in Stephen’s tim^ 
and to do homage to him for their 
own country. 

Heniy’s ambitious disposition 
did not allow him to be at peace 
for a long time. He soon after 
engaged in a war with the King of 
France, in order to extend his 
kingdom to the southern paHs of 


History, 


that country, atfd to gain posses- 
sion of Toulouse^ a town which yon 
may see on the map of Europe. 

I told you how Henry had, at 
the beginning of his reign, given 
charters to |lie people living in the 
large towns, by which they gained 
many privileges. 1 said, too, that 
by this act he did much to weaken 
the feudal system, for he gave im- 
portance to a class of people who 
soon became rich and powerful, 
and claimed a share in the govern- 
ment of the country. So that there 
were soon four powerful classes in 
the nation — the Serfs, the Barons, 
the Citizens, and the King. 

Heniy, in his contest with the 
King of France, adopted a plan 
which soon became a general ])rac- 
tice with kings, and at last timded 
to overthrow the feudal s}stem. 
I said, in one of our former lessons,* 
th|t the system of government was 
changed from the allodial to the 
feudal system, partly by the dif- 
ferent method of paying the serfs. 
You had better look back and read 
once more how tbe barbarians re- 
ceived their “ sold,” or payment in 
money instead of land, and what 
were the consequences. In Henry’s 
time, jhe feudal system was well 
established in England. The ba- 
rons and their serfs were settled 
on the land ; and, when the king 
went to battle, the barons were 
obliged to serve him i« person, 
bringing their vassals with them, 
w'ho, YOU may remember, were 
obliged to follow iheir masters to 
the Wttle-field, and to servo them 
for forty days. Now, the king 
thought to himself, If I summon 
my barons and their vassals to this 
war in the South of France, they 


* Vok I., page 824. 
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will only be obiif^ to follow me 
forty days^ and 4nost of the time 
will be consumed in marching so 
long a distance.” ' He saw, too, 
that ho would require a veiy large 
army. He therefore made the 
same agreement with^liis barons 
as they used in former times to 
moke with their serfs — that instead 
of following him to battle, they 
should each pay him so much 
money. Tiiis proposal was agree- 
able to the knigtits, and to their 
serfs also, for they all wished to 
remain at home and attend to the 
hind. It was quite as agreeable to 
Henry, for he thought, “ With the 
immense sum of money which they 
will pay me, I will raise a large 
army of soldiers^ who will serve me 
for the sake of their daily pay. The 
men of this army will all obey my 
orders, without the trouble arising 
from having also to obey their 
feudal lord ; and again, I willehoijse 
men who live near the seat of tne 
war.” This was not a new idea ; 
such soldiers had, you may remem- 
ber, been brought from Flanders 
in Stephen's reign, and had been 
used in the wars between Matilda 
and himself. The king had been 
advised to take this step by his 
friend Thomas a^Bedcef, a clcigy- 
man who took an active part m 
the war, and of whom, on account 
of his importance, I shall soon 
give you a long histoiy. The war 
w ith the King of France did not 
Inst long-^it was ended by a treaty, 
soon after which the chancellor, 
Tiiomas k-Becket, came to Lon- 
don with the little daughter of the 
French king— with whom he per- 
formed a strange ceremony. He 
m.trried her to the king’s little son 
Prince Henry^ who was seven years 
old. The little princess was named 
Margaret^ and had reached the 
motherly age of thru yeaitl 
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Z. Oh, papa! But was such a 
little baby really his wife? 

P. She did beconio his wife 
when they were both grown up. 

The war writh the French king 
was no sooner concluded than 
Henry had to engage in a new 
war at home. This trouble was a 
serious one. Henry had establ ished 
good order amongst the barons 
and the people, but found that it 
was now necessary to reduce the 
power of the ckngy^ which was 
overgrown. 

The pretensions of the priests 
to authority were at this time 
most insolent ; and had been too 
readily submitted to by the people 
and kings. For instance, Henry, 
the king of England, and Lodis, 
the king of France, were two of 
the greatest kings in Europe. At 
a meeting between them and the 
Pope, the two kings, on his arri- 
val, descended from their horses; 
ami, to pay him reverence, each of 
them held one of the bridle-reins of 
his mule; and, walking by his side, 
they conducted him to their castle. 

Perhaps they wished particu- 
larly to show the pope this hon- 
our, because he h^ been driven 
away from Rome by another pope 
who was living there. 

W. Were there two popes at 
once, papa? 

P. Yes; Victor IV. and Alex- 
ander HI. Each pope hated the 
other with all his heart, calling 
him Antirhrist^ and Antipope. 
If you had asked one of the peo- 
ple who were then Catholics, he 
would have told you that the 
pope was infallible, which means 
that eveiytiiing he says is true. 
According to this account, it was 
true that they were both ** Anti- 
christs.” Such an event has hap- 
pened at several other periods m 
history. 
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Bnt to return to King Hekrt 
n. He now determined to cor- 
rect the vices of the clergy, bat 
found himself suddenly and vio- 
lently opposed by the veiy man 
whom he had engaged to assist 
him in his purpose. This man, 
Thomas b-Becket, is woithy of 
notice, and I will read you a part 
of his history from a histoiy boo^* 
**Becket was born at London, 
in or about the year 1117. His 
father was a citizen and trader, of 
the Saxon race — circumstances 
which seemed to exclude the son 
from the career of ambition The 
boy, however, was gifted with an 
extraordinary intelligence, a hand- 
some person, and ino<>t engaging 
manners ; and his father gave him 
all the advantages of education 
that were within his reach. He 
studied at London, Oxford, and 
Paris, in which last city he ac- 
quired a perfect mastery of the 


* Kriight’s Cabinet Hifctnry of England. 


French language. While yet a 
yoxmg man, he attracted the atten-^ 
tion of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who sent him to the then 
famous school of Bol^a. On 
his return to London, his powerful 
patron sent him to conduct some 
important nagotiations at Borne. 
The young dijplomatist (for he was 
then only thirty-two years old) 
acquitted himself with great abilit}', 
obtaining from the pope a prohibi- 
tion that defeated the design of 
crowning Prince Eustace, the son 
of Stephen — an important service, 
which secured the favour of tliC 
house of Plantagenet. On Henry’s 
accession, Archbishop Theobald 
bad all the authority of prime mi- 
nister, and, being old and infirm, 
he delegated the most of it to the I 
active Becket, who was made chan- 
cellor, of the kingdom two years 
after, being the first Englishman 
since the Conquest that had reached 
any'eminent office.” 

< Continued at page 184.« 


EPITAPH ON A HERO. 

Heus lies one who never drew 
Blood liiiDSclf, ^ct many slew; 

Gave the gun its aim, end figure 
Hade in field, jet ne’er trigger. 

Armed men have gladly made 
Him tlieir guide, and £im obeyed; 

At his Bignilied desire, 

Would advance, present, ond flie. 

Stout lie was, and large of hmh, 

Scores have ded at sight of him ; 

And to all this fame he rose 
By only following Ins nose. 

Neptune was he called, not he ' 

Who controls the boisterous sea, 

But of happier command, 

Neptune of the furrowed land ; 

And, your wonder vain to shorten, 

Pointer to Sir John Throdtnufrtw,* 

COWPXB. 


? A friend of Cowper, who lived at Weston, near OInev, RuckintihMmsh're. 
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fr COFFEB {Continued), 

W, Fleaee, mamma, we have 
lately found out something about 
Copper— it is odorous. Ion had a 
halfpenny which he happened to 
hold in his hand for a long time; 
and he found that when it was 
warm it had a peculiar smell. 

M, That is true. It is a peculi- 
arity of copper that if you rub it or 
warm it, it gives forth a smell. 
Now you shall hear something of 
the history of copper. 

Once when I was a little girl I 
went with my mother to see an aunt, 
who lived in Wales. The place in 
which she lived is called Swansea; 
and, not very far from the house, 
there were some “ smelting works.” 

These smelting works were a 
number of large buildings, which 
I sometimes used to look at from 
our bedroom window. Very early 
in the morning I used to watch <he 
Welshmen, and count them us they 
came to their work and went 
through a little door; and, as I 
often used to wonder 'to myself 
what sort of a place it was inside 
that door, and where the men went 
to, and what they were doing all 
day long, I asked my aunt, who 
said that she would take m^' mo- 
ther and me to see all about it. 

On our entering the yard of these 
works, we saw underneath a shed 
a heap of earthy-looking lumps, 
which wers pieces of ore dug out 
of the ground. They had been 
brought all the way from the mines 
in Cornwall; and I noticed that 
the workman who was with us, in- 
stead of calling them copper ore, 
said “copper pyrites.” 

<rhe man took up one of the 
lumps and showed me that it not 
only contained copper but very 
much iron, and sulphur, and arse- 
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nic, and phosphorus, with plenty 
of earth and stones. Well, miss,** 
he said, “ before we can separate 
the copper from all these things it 
has to undergo many processes, 
which are veiy complicated^* and 
which I thouglit was a long word 
for a man to say to a little girl like 
me; but when we saw the works, I 
soon understood what he meant. 

Wo went first to a large furnace, 
in which there was a brick floor 
covered with the copper ore. 
“Here,” said the man, “we have 
just placed a quantity of ore, which 
will be burned for twelve hours. 
We do not bum the ore enough to 
melt it, but with a very strong heat 
sufficient to burn it to a cinder.” 

“What is the good of that?” I 
asked. 

“I’ll tell you, mibs,” was his 
reply. “ Look here — here is some 
ore that has been calcined. It is 
all bla^ and powdery— the heat 
has driven away the arsenic and 
the sulphur. When we burn the 
ore to a cinder in this way, we are 
said to calcine the ore.** 

W, Yes, I remember, mamma, 
that you told me about the flints 
being calcined into powder \^hell 
they were used for making cups 
and saucers. 

M. The man next led us to ano- 
ther furaace. “This, ma*am,”he 
said to my aunt, “is the next place 
where the calcined pre goes to— 
this is the furnace where we melt 
it. It has, you see, an opening at 
the top, which we shut up when 
we have put in the ore. But, as 
soon as tliis peat fire has melted 
it, we open the furnace again; and 
if we see that the burning mass is 
liquid, we rabble it well.” 

W. What is that? 

3f. That means “stir it.” “If, 
ma*am, the ore is well rabbled, the 
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earthy matter in it rises to the sur- 
face, because Ijfc is lij;hter than the 
metal, — then we skim it ofl*, and 
tlirow in some fresh ore. We keep 
on in this way, skimming off the 
dross (or slag,' as it is called), and 
throwing in nresh ore, until there is 
a great quantity of liquid metal in 
the furnace— just enough to reach 
up to the door here, without flow- 
ing out. And now, ma’am, if you’ll 
wait a few minutes, we are going 
to empty this furnace, and you 
shall see it done.” Shortly after- 
ward there came some other men, 
who opened what they called a 
tapping-hole in the side. There, 
maW, lookl” said our guide, 
“Isn’t that beautiful I” “What a 
bright red stream it is!” said my 
aunt; and I thought that 1 should 
like to put my Anger into it, if it 
were not so burning hot. 

Ion, What sort of a place did 
the metal flow into, mamma? 

il/. It flowed into a pit of water 
which had a large pan at the bot- 
tom of it. This pan, when it was 
filled, was lifted up by a ct ane. The 
I metal collected in it was “granu- 
lated,” and was called coofse metal. 

L. But I suppose chat it was pure 
metal, then ? 

M. Indeed it was not yet. Only 
one-third of this metal was copper. 
It consisted chiefly of copper, iron, 
and sulphur. Although the greater 
part of the earthy matter was got 
rid of, yet the metal had to under- 
go seven or eight more processes. 
This coarse metal was next cal- 
cined; just as it had been when it 
was ore. It was then called by the 
name of “ calcined coarse metcu” 

The “calcined coarse metal” w'as 
then melted again, and became 
**Jine metal** 

The fine metal was then calcined 
afresh, and thus became “ calcined 
fine metal,” 


The calcined fine metal was then 
melted once more, and thus was ^ 
changed into what was called 
coarse copper. 

Ion, An, it was only called 
“ metal ” before, not copfw. That 
was because it contained so much 
of other meials, I suppose; but 
what was the use of calcining and 
melting it so often? 

M, To separate It from the iron 
and sulphur. Only one third of the 
coarse metal was really copper, — 
that is, about three parts out of 
ten; but, in the coarse copper, 
nearly all the iron and sulphur had 
been burned away, so that nine 
parts out of ten were real copper. 

W. What was done to the coarse 
copper ? 

M, It was roasted, in order to 
oxidize the iron and sulphur. An 
oxide, I think I once told you, is a 
substance formed by mixture with 
the oxygen gas in the air. When 
byfthis process nearly all the iron 
has been driven off from the coarse 
copper, the tap-hole is opened, and 
the metal flows into holes or 
moulds, in a bed of sand; all the 
while, it is bubbling and making 
large blisters on the surface. Be- 
cause of these black blisters, the 
copper is called “ blistered copper;** 
but it<s now almost pure. 

L, But what troublesome work 
it seems to be ! Is anything else 
done to it, mamma ? 

M, Yes ; it is next refined and 
toughened; but it would tie too te- 
dious to tell you of all the processes 
I saw. To refine the copper, it was 
melted as before, and the scum (or 
slag, as it is called) was ladled from 
the surface. In “ the toughening 
process,” the surface of the metal 
was first well covered over with 
charcoal, and a pole, made of birch, 
was held in the liquid metal. 
“Look now, miss !” said the man 
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to me ; and then I saw that as the 

t- 


Whilst the man continue the 
operation of mling, and constantly 
added fresh charcoal %o cover the 
metal’s surface, there was another 
man outside, who every now and 
then took out a small ladleful of 
metal, to try if it was brought to 
the proper pitch. He told us that 
he was **an assayer,” and that he 
was assaying the metal, which 
means that he was trying it. When 
it was cold, he examined whether 
it was tough or brittle, and was not 
satisfied with it until the grain of 
the metal was fine and close. “Now, 
miss,” he said to me, “ if you will 
come here, I will show vou. I will 
cut this piece in half, t’ou can see 
that where I have now cut it, it 
has a silky polished appearance, 
and has a light red colour. N^w, 
see me beat it out on this anvil 
with a hammer. You see that it 
is soft, and does not crack at the 
edges, BO that it is now fit for use.” 
The men then ladled the copper 
out of the furnace, and poured it 
into moulds of sand, by which it 
was formed into little cakes. 

L, And what next, mamma? 

M, I think I have told you all 
that I saw at Swansea, except that 
I saw a very large number of these 
copper -cakes. Such cakes are 
afterward^transformed into sheets 
of copper. 

w. Please let ns hear how that 
is done, mamma? 

M, It is not done at the smelt- 
ing works, but at the various ctm- 
per mills in different parts of tne 
cotmtry. Here the copper is 
heated and then rolled between 
heavy cast-iron cylinders ; or it is 


man held the pole in the burning 
metal, it bubbled up much more : 
this was in conse(][uence of the gases, 
which were continuallv risimr. 


planisfied^that is, it is beaten with* 
heavy hammers such as Ion saw 
at Mr. Pontifex’Sy ih Shoe Lane. 
It is then called sheet copper. 

Jon, Weill I must say that 
when I saw a sheet of copper at 
Pontifex’s I never supposed that 
there would be so much trouble in 
brinmng it to a good state. 

W, Let ns count up, Ion, how 
many different states it passed 
through before it was called “ sheet 
copper.” It had plenty of names. 

Ist, It was called copper pyrites 
—or ORB. 

2nd, It was called caMned ore, 
3rd, It was melled eakined ore, 
4th, It was course If BTAL. 

5th, It was calcined coarse metal, 
6th, It was melted calcined coarse 
mefa/— or fine metal. 

7th, It was calcined fine metal, 
8th, It was melted calcined fine 
jncfo/— or coarse coffer. 

9th, It was “ blistered* copper, 
10th,»It was refined and touijhened 
copper, 

Wihy li vrns caJee copper. And. 
12th, li yssA sheet copper. 

Now, let ns get out the old half- 
penny. Here it is. Old rusty half- 
penny I Listen I — ^You were called 
by twelve names before you could 
be called halfpenny. We can see 
now, mamma, why the man said 
that copper was made pure by 
compficat^ processes. Who would 

so many changes before it was^t 
for use? 

Perhaps it is so with a great 
many more things that we use. 
We use them veiy readily and 
easily; but we know nothing of the 
trouble they cost in making. 

M, True ; but we must not talk 
any longer to*day. We will ad- 
journ until next week. 

(fioniimted at page 186.) 
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EARTH. 

MOUNTAINS (Continued). 

P. We mentioned in the last 
lesson some of the uses of mount- 
ains. 

Ion, Yes, papa. Please let me 
count them. 1st, They attract 
and break the clouds. 

2nd, Some of them collect snow 
on their summits, which melts, 
and, in hot weather supplies the 
rivers with water. 

3rd, They also supply raw in 
the summer time; for the melting 
snow changes into vapour. These 
vapours form clouds, which break, 
and form ram. 

4th, They shelter the plains 
and lower lands from the cold 
winds. 

P. These are ve^ important 
uses, particularly their use in dis- 
tributing the fresh waters over the 
surface of the land. We may now 
discover another object for which 
the mountains were made. Sup- 
pose that all the layers of aqueous 
rock were cleared away from the 
rock which forms the solid globe; 
then, suppose that you could look 
at the world from a distance and 
see all the high ridges of rock 
which form the bases of the mount- 
ains drawn on this map, — what 
should you think of them? 

W. 1 should think that they 
were like hones, I should say that 
each hard ridge of rock was useful 
for the softer rocks to be fastened 
to. Just as the hard bones of our 
body are useful for the soft muscles 
and flesh to be fastened to. 

P, That is true, Willie, The 
world has a framework, just as you 
have. The mountains are the 
world’s bones, around which its 
flesh gathered, — or rather, was de- 


posited by the water. ‘*Some of* 
the chains of mountains which, on 
me map, are in the middle of the 
land, were once surrounded by the 
ocean ; and their summits, standing 
up above the jrater, formed islands. 
In the course of time, the strata 
deposited by the water around their 
bases, filled up the cavities between 
them, and formed dry land, as you 
heardin our Qeolop^ lessons. Imus 
you see that the size of the large 
continents must depend ve^ much 
on the size of the chains of moun- 
tains. So also the shape of the 
continents arises principally from 
this cause.” 

L, Just in the same way as the 
shape of Willie’s body, and its size, 
depend upon the shape and size 
of his bones. Here is an instance. 
Look, Willie, at the map of Ame- 
rica. Look at the very long chain 
of mountains from the north to the 
south — the Bocky Mountains and 
the Andes; — so we find that Ame- 
rica has a long shape. 

Ion. And look in this part— in 
South America. Where it is 
broader there are two other chains 
of mountains, in a parallel direc- 
tion, from north to south, os though 
more hones were wanted for such a 
broad tract of land. I notice, too, 
that in North America the ranges 
run in the same direction — from 
north to south. But, if you notice 
the chains of mountaiigi in the 
eastern hemisphere, you will see 
that they are in a horizontal direc- 
tion. Here, in Asia, is a great 
chain of mountains; it runs in a 
horizontal direction, but it has 
ranges branching out to the north 
and south, — ^just like the limbs 
branching out from the spine. 

P. Yon may notice in these 
mountains, that althongh they are 
of such different he&hts, they 
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have a certain regularity of form. 
You very seldom see a single 
mountain ; except, now and then, 
one which has been raised by the 
action of a volcano beneath, or a 
mountain that is itself a volcano. 

Mountains are soipctimes found 
in groups, but more frequentlv 
they are arranged in ridges, which 
are parallel, and form what are 
called mountain chains. 

In a large chain of mountains, 
the mountains* ridges contain a 
vast number of peaks. Peak after 
peak arises, in endless succession, 
farther than the eye can see. Be- 
tween these rows of peaks are a 
numberoflongnarrowvalleys. The 
valley in the centre is the highest 
ground; and the parallel valleys 
on each side become gradually 
lower and less bold in their ap- 
pearance, until we reach the out- 
side ridges, which are only gentle 
rises and si/vells. ^ 

L, Are the tops — ^the suitimits 
— of the mountains always of the 
same shape, papa ? 

P, No; they have very different 
shapes — and tlie shape depends on 
the nature of the rock of which 
the mountain consists. Some kinds 
of rock are more easily worn by 
the weather than others: or are 
worn into different shapes.^* Some 
have the form of peaks, like saw- 
teeth — some assume the form of 
needies^ as in the Alps. Slate, and 
other rcc^^s the form of tri- 
angular pyramids. Chalk, and 
other calcareous rocks have a 
rounded shape. Thus, by the form 
of the mountain, something of its 
geology may often he known.” 

It has also been found, in noticing 
(the slopes of mountains, that in 
most of the principal mountains 
one of their sides is very Steep, 
and the other a more gradual 
slope. Here, for instance, on your 


map of Europe may be seen a laige 
range, called l^eAlps; the descent 
of these mountains on the side of 
Italy is much more steep than on 
I that of Switzerland. It is so with 
the P3rrenees between Spain and 
Portugal, and in many other 
ranges. 

We will not now talk any longer 
about mountains in general, but 
will begin to describe particular 
mountains. Come, all of yon, and 
stand before this large map. Let 
us look at the principal chains of 
mountains in the world, and see 
if we cannot connect them in one 
long line, or mountain system. At 
the most southern part of South 
America, you may observe a cape, 
called Cape Horn. Here begins a 
long and almost uninterrupted 
range of the highest mountains, 
extending through South America, 
the Isthmus of Panama, and North 
America, to Behring's Straits, 
^om^iehring’s Straits, the range 
Is continued throu^ Asia in a 
S. W. direction. The course is 
a little interrupted as you turn 
southward toward Africa, hut it 
may still be said to be continued 
in the mountains of Persia and 
Arabia Felix. From a cape in 
Afric^ which is very near to 
Arabia, and is called Cape Gaur- 
dflfiii, there seems to be a chain of 
mountains which extend irregula rly 
to the Cmo of Good Hope. This 
system of mountains forms an im- 
mense, irregnlar curve; it is the 
longest series of mountains in the 
world. 

We may, however, take another 
line. Let us notiee the mountains 
on which the form of the great 
eastern continent depends. 

W. Do you mean the continent 
of Enrope and Asia, papa? 

Pr Yes. We ndll begin our 
lessons on mountains with the 
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Pyrenees, between Spain and 
Portugal, preceeding along the 
Alps, and across the mountains of 
Asia to Behring's Straits, noticing 
on our way the different ranges 
which branch off. We can then, 
2ndly, proceed from Behring's 
Straits to the JRocky Mountains 


and the Andes, which long and 
lofty range determines the shape* 
of the western continent. 

This great mountain system shall 
be the subject of our next lessons, 
and we shall, 1 think, find verr 
much in their histoiy which will 
interest ns. 


ynuiTS. 

This roses are bright, in their summer days' light. 

With their delicate scent and their exquisite hue ; 

But thougli beautiful Flowers claim many a song, 

The Fruit tliot hangs round us is beautiful too. 

When Midsummer comes, we see chorricB and plums 
Turning purple and rerl when the glowing sun falls, 

Tiiey hang on the stems like a cluster of gems, 

In ruby and ooral and amethyst balls. 

How deheions and sweet is the strawlierry treat, 

What pleasure it is to go hunting about, 

To raise up the stalks ail besprinkled with dew, 

And see the dark scarlet eyes just peeping out I 
Don’t you think wo can find in the nectarine rind 
A colour ns gay os the dahlia's bloom ? 

Don't you think the soft peach givqp on odour ns fine 
As the hyacinth, ]fltted and nursed in the room? 

The apricot, yellow, so juicy and mellow. 

Is tempting as any fresh cowslip of Spring; 

And the currant’s deep blushes come through the green huahos, 
Or hang in white bunches like pearls on a string. 

The mulbeny tree is enchanting to see 
When ’tis laden with autumn fruit, pulpy and cool, 

And those other rich berries so guarded by thorns — 

Oh, who loves not the flavour of goosel^erry-fool ? 

The woodbine’s fair leaves and clematiS that weaves 
Round the window, arc pleasant to oil that pass by, 

But I’m sure the full clusters of grapes on the vine 
Are as lovely a sight for the traveller’s eye. 

The apple’s round cheeks, with their rose-coloured streaks, 

And the pears that are ready to melt on the spray, * 

I am sure we must own they have beauties that vie 
With the daisy and buttercup spread in our way. 

Then tlie brown nut that drops as we push through the copse, 
Till busy as squirrels we rest on the sod, 

Oh 1 I think it has charms for our gathering hands 
To match witli May blue-liells that sparkle and nod. 

So though poets may sing of the blossoms of Spring, 

' And all the lyiglil glory of Flowers inny tell, 

We will welcome the berries, the plums, and the cberrica, 

And the beoutifiil Fituits shall be honoured as well. 


ELIZA COOK. 
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JUSTICE ^ Bible, to Luko 

vi. 31. 


THE WIDOW AND llEB LODGER.* 

I (UY MlbB AHMA MABZA 8AROBAKT.) 

L. Mamma, dear, where is papa? 
I M. He is gone out, and is very 
' busy indeed; so I am going to read 
I you a tale which a lady has written 
I on purpose for you. (Mamma 
reads,) 

“The Widow Watson and her 
I little son Billy, as she called him, 
lived in a pretty row of cottages, 
haring little gardens before them, 
in the outskirts of London. She 
I was left a widow when Billy was 
I quite a baby; but being an indus- 
trious, notable woman, she earned 
I a decent living and kept herself 
out of debt bv taking in iftedle- 
I work. She added a little to her 
eainings, however, by letting two 

her rooms. 

“ But Mrs. Watson was not only 
industrious, honest, and clever in 
her way, but she was a pious wo- 
man. Some people do what is 
right because it is creditable to do 
it, and they like to bo thought well 
of by their neighbours ; but she had 
' a better motive, she did What was 
right because it is pleasing to God, 
and is commanded in his holy 
word. She loved her Bible, and 
read in it every day, and there 
was one verse in the NewTesta- 
1 5 tnent she was so fond of, that she 
I got a neighbour to write it out for 
I her in large letters, and then she 
' put it up over the cMmney-piece 
in her little parlour.” 

I L. What verse was it, mamma? 



W. Oh, that is, “ As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise.” 

AT. Yes; she thought that if she 
always did to them as she wishec 
that they would do to her, she shouh » 
then always do what is just an^t 
right towards her fellow-creatures . 
but she did not try to do so only 
on purpose to get to heaven. 

It. No ; she did it to please Goo, 
like a good woman. I suppose 
she taught Billy that text too. 

M, That she did^ you shall heat 
“No soonerwas the little fellow able 
to put letters together into syllables 
tha%8he taught him to spell it, but 
long before no could spell it he 
knew what it meant, ana she tried 
to teach him to practise it too. 

“lam glad to tell you that Billy • 
was a very good bo^. He was 
dutiful and affectionate to his mo- 
ther, and willing to di^^nything 
he could. to help her. He often 
used toacany l^er work home for 
her, and, he never stopped to talk 
or play with other boys by the wav, 
so she could trust him with it with- 
out any fear. Then the ladies his 
mother worked for used to ^ve him 
a penny or twopence for himself, 
sometimes; but this he always of- 
fered her when he got home, and 
if she did not want it, he put it 
aside to buy a book, or something 
else that is as usefal. 

“But I tpld you that the widow 
let lodging. She had one lodger 
who staid with her for a 
msaj vears, but at last he got 
married, and took one of the houses 
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in the row; and then, she put a bill 
on a pole and stuck ^it up in her 

that way know tha^ her ‘Apart- 
ments* were once more * to let.* 

“ The bill had not been up maiy 
days when a respectable but odd- 
looking elderly man ^nocked at 
her door, and asked if he could 
see her lodgings. ‘Yes, sir,* she 
answered; and she led the way up 
the clean carpeted stairs into her 
two neat little rooms on the^oor 
abore. The one in front, which was 
furnished for a sitting room, over- 
looked some gardener’s grounds, 
and, for the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, it was very pleasant and airy. 
The stranger seemed to think so, 
for he decided to take the lodgings 
at once.*’ 

W, But in what way was he 
odd-looking, mamma? 

M, You shall hear. “He was 
dressed in the manner people were 
dressed forty or fifty years ago — 
people are odd-looking when tlSey 
don’t follow the fashions of the times 
a little. He wore a very large- 
flapped waistcoat, and a coat with- 
out a collar, and he had large sil- 
ver buckles in his shoes, like the 
dresses of some eentlemen you 
may have seen in old prints.” 

Xr. Oh yes, mamma. And 1 have 
seen old ffenUemenf dressea like 
that myself. Well, he was odd- 
looking. What was his name? 

Jf. 1 will read — “Mr. Jeremy 
Brownlo^.” 

X. That was an odd name, too, 
I think. Was there anything else 
odd about him ? 

AT. Yes, listen. “He was a man 
of very few words. To hear him, 
you would have thought that he 
was under an engagement to say 
only a8 many words as were abso- 
lutely necessary to make himself 
onderstood. All he said to Mrs. 
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Watson on this occasion was, ‘Can 
1 see your rooms, ma’am?* ‘What 
are they a-week?’ and, ‘1*11 have 
them.’ 

X. Well, he was an odd man, also ; 
and was he always as silent? 

M. Yes. “He took possession of 
his lodgings in the course of two 
or three days, and he lived in 
Widow Watson’s little rooms for 
six years; but at the end of that 
time she knew no more of who 
he was, and where he came from, 
than she did the first day she saw 
him. He paid his rent re^arly, 
and gave very little tronme, and 
she thought it was not her place 
to pry into his concerns; indeed, 
she had too much good sense and 
rigl\]t feeling to do so. But some 
of her neighbours, who were gos- 
sipping people, were very curious 
to know all about him, and they 
thought the widow knew more 
than she chose to tell. 

“One thing the good woman 
did want to know, and that was, 
whether her lodger loved and feared 
God. Ho went to church very 
regularly, and read his Bible some- 
times; but people will often do 
that, supposing that they shall go 
to heaven because they do it, — and 
this, it appears, was the case with 
poor Mr. Brownlow. However, 
when he had been with the widow 
about six years, he was taken dan- 
gerously ill. She was 4hen very 
kind to him, and as she nursed 
him she found an opportunity of 
talking to him about religion ; but 
she was grieved to find that he 
was as ignorant of the true waj to 
heaven as a heathen. 

“I may now tell yon something 
about the widow’s son. He had 
by this time grown a mat boy, 
and he was no longer called Billy, 
but William.. He was very steady 
and Ipdastrions too^ and he had 
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got a situation as * doctor's boy.* 
By this means he helped his mo- 
ther a little,, and it was well he 
was able to do so, for the poor 
woman was getting ver^ weakly, 
and her eyes were beginning to 
fail her, so that she could not do 
so much needlework as she used 
to do. Now, Billy — forgot, Wil- 
liam I should say— often saw his 
master trying experiments in 
chemistry, and he thought he 
should veiy much like to become 
a chemist. Some people said it 
was ambitious of him to think of 
such a thing, and that a poor boy 
like him ought to bo satisfied with 
a humble business. Now, if he 
had only fancied chemistry because 
it was a genteel business, it would 
have been wrong; but that was not 
the case. He really had a natural 
taste for it. He used to talk to his 
mother about it in the evenings, 
but she could not give him any 

' hope of his ever being able to fol- 
low it, because no one woultf take 
him as an apprentice to such a 
business without a large premium.” 

|| W. What is that ?« 

I Ion, I can tell yon. A premium 
is money. When any boy is ap- 
prenticed to a master, and has to 
live in the house, his &ther pays a 
p? emium for his board and lod^ng. 

“ His father had been a cabinet- 
maker, and Mrs. Watson always 
thought that William would like 
to be a cabinet-maker too. Indeed, 
a person who knew his father had 
offered to teach him that trade 
when he was fourteen. It was, 
therefore, a great trouble to her 
when she found that his mind was 
bent on something else; however, 
she did not urge her wishes on 
him, thinking that something else 
might, perhaps, tom up. for him. 

<*Nowwe must go back to Mr. 
Brownlow. When he fblt himself 


BO very ill that it seemed likely that 
he would die, he was veiy willing# 
to listen to what his kind nurse 
had to si^ to him about God. 
Through God’s blessing on what 
she siud to him and read to him 
from the Bible, he learned the true 
way to heaveif. He was veiy grate- 
ful to her, therefore, for having 
been the means of bringing him to 
see the tmth, as well as for all her 
kind aj^ntions ; and, one day when 
she was standing by his bedside, 
he begged her to sit down, telling 
her he had something very import- 
ant to say to her. 

After being silent for a minute 
or two, during which time Mrs. 
Watson was wondering what all 
this would lead to, he said, * I dare 
say, my good woman, you have al- 
ways taken me for a poor man.' 

“ * Yes, sir,’ she answered, <I did 
not suppose you were very rich, or 
you would not have t^en my 
lodgings.’ 

‘“Well, I’m not venr rich, still 
I have got some hundrecu of pounds 
in the bank, and I mean to leave 
ail ny money to you.’ ” 

W. Oh, mamma, was not that 
good news for her? What did she 
say? 

/on. I dare say that she was so 
amazed that she did not speak. 

Z. Well, I should not wonder at 
that. I suppose she would begin 
to think about her son William 
and his chemistry, and she would 
say to herself, “ Now, I caif pay a 
premium for him.” 

Ion, And her uecond thought 
would be to thank the good old 
gentleman. Oh, no; she would 
thank God be(bre she thanked him, 
so pious a woman as she was, 
hi. No; she did not do either. 
Neat week you shall hear what 
she did. 

(^CowHniud at pagu 198.) 
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' MAMMALS. 

ORDER 5. FLEBH-BATINO ANIMALS 
(Carnivora). 

M. We will leam to-day about 
another order of Mammals. 

Ion. 1 wonder whether they eat 
Insects. I think we have bad 
enough insect-eating animals. Let 
us recapitulate again — ^ 

Order 1. Man is omniyorous. 

Order 2. The MoNkets are om- 
nivorous, living chiefly on fruits, 
nuts, &c., which they And on the 
trees- 

Order 3. The Bats are insect- 
ivorous, finding their food chiefly 
in the air. 

Orders. The Moles, &c., are 
insectivorous, finding their food 
chiefly under the earth. 

Order 5. — • 

M. They live chiefly on the earth. 

Ion. Where they find a different 
sort of food, 1 dare say. 

W. Yes. Grass, and vegetables, 
such as turnip-tops, cabba^, &e. 

M. They might also find other 
food. It is not only good for some 
of the insects to be eaten up, but 
even for some of the mammals 
themselves to be eaten. 

L. Oh, momma I It is not good 
for U8 to be eaten, I suppose. 

M, You must form your own 
opinion about that ; but there are 
some mammals which, if they were 
not eated by the others, would 
multiply at such a rate that they 
would be as bad as one of the 
places of Egypt— the Babbits, 
for instance. A pair of rabbits 
might dig a hole in the ground, 
which we call their burrow. When 
they had established themselves 
there, the female might in the 
course of a year have mm twenty 
to thirty young ones — say twenty. 
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Before the year is passed aw a}, 

gro^ up ; an^ abcmt six of them, 
perhaps, may have had five young 
ones each. 

W. That would make thirty 
more, so that there would be^y- 
tivo rabbits then. 

M. True; and suppose that they 
were allowed to go on in this man- 
ner for another year, there would, 
at such a rate, be nearly two thou- 
sand rabbits at the end of the 
second year. In the course^of time 
there would be thousands of thou~ 
sands of these rabbits ; and if all 
the rabbits in this countir, now, 
were to start, and multiply thus, 
before you could become an old 
man, Ion, there might be a million 
df millions — too great a number 
for you to think of. The hares, 
which belong to the same tribe as 
the rabbits are, I believe, even 
more fiuitful. 

L. Alid what mischief would 
they do ? 

M. Very much. The hares and 
rabbits, even in their present num- 
ber, do immense injuries. When 
the moon is up, out limps the hare 
from his *‘form,” and the rabbit 
from his burrow. If they live near 
a field of young com they will 
often ruin it totally; they will kill 
the young trees by Rawing off the 
bark, and will enter the farmer’s 
garden, where, being vegetable 
feeders, they will eat any amount of 
cabbage, turnips, turnip-tops, spin- 
ach, or other vegetables, and never 
take the trouble to pay for it. Sup- 
pose that a million or two of these 
creatures were allowed to do so ! 

* W, Tlien they would soon have 
to grow their own vegetables, for 
the farmers would not take the 
trouble to cultivate them ; and wt 
should have to go without. 
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/on. And the cattle, too. Ah, 
I see ! we should have no beef or 
mutton either; we should lil die. 

M, Then, do you think it is a 
I good thing for these hares and rab- 
I bits to be eaten? 

I W, Yes— that’s my opinion. I 
ate some hare-pie once. 

Jtf. And many other animals 
cat them without the ceremony of 
making a pie. Their numbers are 
thinned by the weasel, the polecat, 
the hawk, the owl, the fox — 

//• And even a hedg^g^ you 
said, would attack a young hare, 
mamma. 

M. Lastly, man consumes them 
in great numbers — ^not only for 
the sake of their flesh, but for their 
fur; but to-day we will talk of 
the lower animals which live on 
the flesh of others. 

Let us begin. The fifth order of 
mammals are flesh-eating animals, 
living, as I said, chiefly on t^e earth, 
where the animals which form their 
food are found. 

L, In what part of the world do 
they live, mamma? 

M* Some of this order are found 
in all climates. In some parts of 
i England, when the countryfolks 
are gone to bod, there is one sly 
fellow who comes forth and with 
silent steps walks round the farm- 
yard, dragging his bushy tail be- 
hind him. \\^en he is sure that 
all the lights are out, and that the 
watch-dog is nearly asleep, he 
jumps over the palings and anx- 
iously searches for the hen-house. 
As soon as he finds the sleeping, 
poultry, he kills one of the hens, 
and carries her off to his home in 
the woods. 

Ion, 'That animal is a Fox, 

M, Yes; and there are other 
fles^-eating animids in this coun- 
try. You will shortly hear of some 
smaller animals, with long thin 


bodies, fitted for entering veiy 
narrow holes. They also come 
out at night, and attack the hen- 
roost, or the nests of partridges 
and other birds. 

W, They are called Weasds. I 
have seen efbe. 

M, We shall soon And other 
flesh-eating animals living in this 
country; but let us see if uiere are 
any in fol^ign parts. There is one 
great shaggy fellow living where 
there are nelds of ice— ■ 

Ion, That is a Polar Bepr! 
Brown Bears^ too, eat flesh; and 
Sea/s— -they eat fl^. 

M, And there is one mammal 
greater than any we have yet men- 
tioned. It lives entirdy in the 
water, on small fish. 

L, That is the TTAa/e, mamma. 
You told us, I remember, that the 
whale is a mammal. 

M, Yes; and in the deserts of 
Africa, or on the sultry plains of 

I India, there lives a fierce flesh- 
eating animal, whom you aU know 
very welL While the burning sun 
scorches the face of nature, during 
the hot cfay-time, this animal hides 
himself in the dark woody borders 
of the plain. There, in some shady 
den, he shuts himself up, and 
sleeps? But, after the sun has set, 
and the light has nearly all gone, 
this animd wakes up, and shakes 
his shaggy mane. Then he looks 
forth from his den and gjyes aloud 
roar, as much as to say to the other 
animals, **Takc notice, I’m coming 
for something to eat.” 

Ion. And he should say, "My 
name is Lion” — ^we all know that. 
But we know the names of plenty 
of flesh-eating animals. ^ 

W. Ah, I’ll tell you one that we 
all know. Here’s its (fesermftofl. 
Down in the dark back kitchen-^ 
where little strips of light glimmer 
through che area railinge— there 
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'(excq>t on washing-dayb) sits near stronger, gndlj, They find their 
a hole in the floor,— which is just food by means of *their senses, 
under the sink, — a patient, watch- I canft>t tell you anything of the 
fdl — « senses of these animals which 

Im, Cat, of course. But I will relate to all of them. Their 
think we are wastii^g our time, senses differ according to the cir- 
Mamma, may we see how many cnmstances in which they are 
flesh-eating animals we know of, placed. Most of them find their 
and m^e a list of them before food by their power of smelling — 
you begin the lesson? . others by their power of hearing — 

M, Yes, if you wish. and others by their sense of sight, 

/on. Then Lucy will write. Be- Srdly, Let us think of their 
gin, Lucy. {Lutcy writes,') limbs, with which they pursue their j 

There ore many flesh-eating prey. The uses of their limbs are to 
mammals, suOh as the Lion, Tiger, form rapid and active movements 
Leopard, Bear, Whale, Seal, Fox, on the earth, such as running, 
Wolf, Jackal, Hyana, Dog, Cat, leaping, &c. In order to pursue 
Weasel, and Ferret. such animals as the deer and the 

L, I do not think that we know ox, their limbs are generally long, 
any others. and are moved by means of power- 

if. What animals do they feed ful muscles. Did you notice, Willie, 
upon? when learning the histoir of jrour 

W. Such animals as Sheep, framework, how your fore^limbs 
Cows, Horses, Goatl; and I have are kept apart? 
heard of their attacking Eiephalitb, W. ^es. By a pair of thin 
Cameleopards, Zebras, Buffaloes, bones, called co//ar-bones. 

Geese too. Hens, Turkeys, and all M. I once told you that the 
poultiy they eat, 1 dare say; and shape of the collar-bone differs 
anything else that is nice. veiy much in different animals. It 

L. There, mamma! we have is larTO like that of man in the 

made a list of flesh-eating animals, animms which move their fore- 
and a list of animals for their food limbs in man^ different directions; 
—on each side of our slate. but the principal motions of these 

M, Now let us notice tfow all animals are running and leaping, 
these animals on the left-hand side For such actions the limbs require 
are fitted to live upon the animals simply a backward and forv^ard 
on the right-hand side. Instead motion, and do not so much require 
of making you think for yourselves, to be serrated, therefore— what ? 

I will describe for you. Jon, They have very small col- 

W, Yes, that will save trouble, lar-bones. 

M, The first point by which you M, Yes, in some of them these 
will dfotingnish them fixim the bones seem to be wanting altoge- 
fouith Order of Mammals, is their ther. One of these animals, how- 
ske. As they live on food which is ever, has a much larger collar-bone 
more bulky than insects and than any of the others. Which ani- 
worms, they must themselves be mal do you think it is? 
much larger — L, It must be an animal that 

Jon, ^d much stronger, I sup- uses its fore-limbs for other mo- 
poM? tions besides running and leaping. 

Jf. True — ^they must also be W. Oh! I know one —a heavy , 
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fellow who cannot run or leap much and tear open its body. The teeth 
— he climbs the trees, and hu^ the of the cat are, however, very small 
trunk of the tree with hisfoie-umbs. when compared to the terriSle tear- 
Yes, and climbs the pole in ing teeth of the lion, witl^hich he 
the Zoological Gardens. It is the can rip up theside of abnfialo* The 
Bear; — in this flesh-eating animal surface of some of their grinding 
the collar-bone is much laiger than teeth is also peculiar ; their grinders 
in the others because of his differ- fwhich are called carnivorous, or 
ent actions. nesh-eating, teeth) have sharp, 

But, 4thly, they have not only cutting edges, and are beautifully 
to pursue their prey, they have to fitted for dividing animal flesh, 
catch it, and hold it fast. Would These teeth also have a peculiar 
they have hands for such a purpose motion, so that the cutting edges 
like those of the monkey? of those in the npper jaw act 

Ion. No; snchextremiit^(Ihave against those in title lower jaw, 
remembered that word) would not like the blades of a pair of scis- 
be strong enough. They have sharp sors, grinding the 'flesh into shreds, 
claws, I suppose, like &e cats. Let us now point out another 

M. Yes; they aU have such distinction — 6thly, and lastly; after 
claws, which are not only sharp and they have eaten their animal foo^ 
strong, but are usually curved, so before it can do them any good 
that their owners may better thrust they must dt^t it Animal food 
them into the body of an animal is of such a nature that it is more 
to seize it We shml hear more of easily digested than vegetables ; 
the strength of these cl^s when tllb gastric juice of the stomach 
describing some of the Irtoes of the soon brings it to a fluid state. We 
order. find, therefore^ that they have not 

But, 5thly, They hare not only a laigo stomach, like the cow’s, but 
to find, pursue, seize, and hold fast that the stomachs of these animg^la 
their prey, but they have to kill are very simple in their form, and 
and eat it. Their senses, their small. Now, shall we make the 
swift limbs, and their strong claws, history into a lesson? 
would be of little service for such W. I do not think that we shall 
a purpose. have* time, mamma. Shall we 

W. They must have peculiar make just a short sentence to 
teeth^ I suppose— terrible teeth, I wind it up”? Ion will make one. 
should say. Ion, Yes, I will make a sen- 

M. No doubt they are. If you tence. ^ 

take the cat and examine her teeth, The order of JUsh-eating mammals 

you will find that her tearing teeth are distingmshed, not onh by their 
Qwhich I described to yon some size emd strengm, but og several 
time ago*) are very large, strong, peculiariHes in their senses, Umbs, 
and pointed, and th^ project in extremities, teeth, and stomach, wM 
front of the other teeth. which they find, pursue, seise, kdl, 

To the cat they answer the pur- eat, and mgest their prey qpd 
pose of a spe^, with which she th^ peculiarities enable them to sub^ 

I can at once kill a mouse or rat, sist on other animals Hoing on tfte 

! swface of die earth, 

* See page There^s a short sentence ! 
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ffHE PLANTAGENET KINQ& 

nSNRT THE SECOND. 

jP. Let ns proceed with the his- 
tory of A-Becket. Not only did he 
become Chancellor of England, but 

Heniy at the same time gave him 
many other valuable appointments. 
His revenue, flowing in from many 
sources, was immense: and no man 
ever spent more freely or mag- 
j uificently. Jlis house was a palace, 
both in dimensions and appoint- 
ments. It was stocked with vessels 
of gold and silver, and constantly 
frequented by numberless guests 
of all goodly ranks, from barons 
and earls to knights and pages, 
and simple retainers — of which he 
had several hundreds, who acknow- 
ledged themselves his immediate 
vassals ; his tables were spread with 
the choicest viands, and the best 
of wines; and the richest dresses 
were allotted to his pages and seu.^- 
ing men. 

** The out-door appearance of the 
chancellor was still more splendid, 
and on great public occasions 
was carried to an extremity of 
pomp and magnificence. When 
he went on his embasi^ to Paris, 
he was attended by two hundred 
knights, besides many barom and | 
nobles, and a complete host of do- 
mestics, all richly armed and at- 
tired, the chancellor himself having 
four-and-twenty changes of ap- 
parel. he travelled through 
France, his train of waggons and 
sumpter-horses, his hounds and 
hawks, his huntsmen and faJeoners, 
seemed to announce th^resence 
of a more than king. Whenever 
he entered a town, the ambassa- 
d<frial procession was led by two 
hundred and fifty boys singing na- 
tional songs; then followed his 
hounds, led in couples ; and these 


were succeeded by eight waggons, i 
each with five large* horses, and i 
five drivers in new frocks. ISveiy 1 
waggon was covered with skins, i 
and guarded ^ two men and a 
fierce mastiff. IVo of the waggons 
were loaded with ale, to be distri- 
buted to the people; one carried 
the vessels and furniture of liis 
chapel, another of his bed-cham- 
ber; a fifth was loaded with his 
kitchen apparatus; a sixth carried • 
his abundant plate and wardrobe, 
and the other two were devoted to 
the use of his household servants. 
After the waggons came twelve 
sumpter-horses, a monkey riding on 
eachf with a groom behind on hU 
knees. Then came the esquires, 
carrying the shields, and leading 
Ihe war-horses of their respective 
knights; then other esquires (youths 
of gentle birth), falconers, pfilcers 
ot the household, knights, and 
priests; and last of all appeared 
the greA; chancellor himself, with 
his familiar friends. As Beeket 
passed in this guise, the French > 
were heard to exclaim, *What , 
manner of man must the King of , 
England be, when his chancellor | 
travels in such state !’ 

" Heniy encouraged this pomp 
and magnificence, and seemed to | 
take a>lively enjoyment in the spec- | 
tacle, though he sometimes twitted 
the chancellor on the finery of his | 
attire. All ofiSces of government, ! 
not performed bv the king himself, 
were left to Beeket. The minister 
and king lived together like bio- 
thers; and, according to a contem- 
porary, it was notorious to all 
men that they were cor mum et 
animam unam (of one heart and 
one mind in all things). Beeket 
was an able minister, and his ser- 
vices were not only advantageous I 
to his master, but, on th3 whole, i 
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extremely beneficial to the nation. 
' Most of the useful measures in the 
I earl^ part ol^ the king’s reign were 
{ attributed to his good advice — 
such as the restoration of inter- 
nal tranquillity, the curbing of the 
bnronial power, the appointment of 
good judges. He certainly could 
not be accused of any lukewarm- 
ness in exacting the rights of the 
king. He humbled the barons 
I whenever he could, and more than 
once attacked the extravagant pri- 
I vileges claimed by the church. He 
I insisted that the bishops and abbots 
should pay the taxes for the war 
of Toulouse, like the other vassals 
, of the crown. This drew upon 
I him the violent anger of many of 
I the bishops, who accused him of 
' plunging the sword into the bosom 
I of Mother Church, and threatened 
I him with excommunication. 

I “All this tended to convince 
I Henry that Bucket was a proper 
I iierson to become an archbishop, 

* as one who had promised to be 
of the greatest service to check the 
I growing power of the priesthood : — 

1 an object which, in common with 
ocher European sovereigns, he had 
I much at heart. According^, in 
1161, when bis old patron Theo- 
I bald. Archbishop «f Canterbury, 
died, Becket was appointed Pri- 
mate of England 
“From that moment Becket was 
an altered man: the soldier, states- 
man, hunter, courtier, man of the 
world, and man of pleasure, became 
a rigid monk, renouncing the ser- 
vice of his friend and master, and 
resolving to perish by a slow mar- 
tyrdom rather than suffer the king 
to invade the smallest privile^ of 
the church. He discarded all his 
former companions and ma^ifi- 
cent retinue, — ^he threw off his 
splendid attire, — he discharged his 
choice cooks and his cup-bearers, 


to surround himself with monkg 
and beggars (whose feet he daily i 
washed;, to clothe himself in back- 
cloth, to eat the coarsest food, and 
drink water rendered bitter by the 
mixture of unsavoury herbs. The 
rest of his jaenitence, his prayers, 
his works of charity in hospitals 
and pest-houses, soon caused his 
name to be revered os that of a 
saint, and his person to be followed 
by the prayers and acclamations 
of the people.” 

“By these actions of Becket, all 
people saw that he was now trying 
to gain even greater power than 
that of the king, so as to prevent 
him from correcting the clergy. 
That body had carried their inde- 
pendence of the civil power so far, 
that now they seemed to aim at 
nothing less than a liberty to com- 
mit all manner of crimes without 
being punished. We accordingly 
hn^ upon record, not less than 100 
murders committed hymen in holy 
orders, in the short period since 
the beginning of Henry’s reign. 
Hot one of these crimes was pun- 
ished, while the bishops themselves 
seemed to glory in this horrid in- 
dulgence. Among their many in- 
ventions to obtain money, they had 
told thg people that to get pardon 
for their sins, they must pay large 
sums of money. The sins of the 
people had thus become a revenue 
to the priests; and the king com- 
puted, that, by this inventitn alone, 
they levied more money from his 
subjects than all the funds and 
taxes of the royal exchequer. The 
king had not made any attempt to 
stop this wickedness during the life 
of Theobald, the late arembishop, 
for he had expected that if, after the* 
old man’s death, he raised Becket 
to power, he should gain his as- 
sistance for this purpose.” 

(Condmid at ]^e 188.") 
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COPPER (Ctynduded), 

L. We have heard, mamma, the 
history and qualities of copper. 
Please, will you noyr tell us all 
its uses. 

M, If I were to tiy and relate 
aU Its uses, Lucy, you would find 
them to be so numerous that their 
history would fill a volume. Let 
us first think a little of the com- 
pounds of copper — that is to say, 
of the substances formed by the 

' union of other substances with 
copper. Who would think on look- 
ing at a piece of copper, that a 
bright blue colour could be made 
from it! By combining it with 
nitric acid, it forms what is called 
nitrate, of copper; from this we get 
a light blue colour, called blue ver~ 
diter. A^ain, when combined with 
acetic acid, or the sour juice of 
vegetables, it forms what is cAled 
acetate of cyper. This, which we 
call veraigrisy is of a bright green 
colour. 

W, 1 have a blue verditcr colour 
in paint-box. 

M. From copper we also are 
supplied with a medicine. Sol- 
phnric acid when combined with 
copper forms what is called blue 
vitriol. 

L. Is Oiat used as a medicine, 
mamma? 

M. Y^s ; but it has other 
uses, such as glass-staining and 
dyeing. As a medicine, it is given 
ill very small doses in cases of 
Asiatic Cholera, 

Ion. Well, I should never have 
thought, when looking at a plain 
•piece of copper, that it had such 
curious qualities hidden within it. 

M. Copper has also another re- 
markable quality. It unites with 
other metals, and forms what, 
you may remember, we call an 
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aUou, It is this pfoperty which 
renders copper so highly usefu}. 
When eighty parts of copper are ! 
combined with twenty parts of a 
metal called Zinc, mey form a 
beautiful yellow alloy called Brass, 
which you know has many uses. 

When a small quantity of copper 
is mixed with about twenty times 
as much Tin, it forms the metal 
called Pewter, of which the quart, 
pint, and half-pint measures for 
containing beer are made. 

Two p^s of copper and one 
part of tin, with one or two other 
metals, form the Speculum Metal 
anciently used for looking-glasses, 
and now used for telescopes. 

Eighty parts of copper and 
twenty of tin form an alloy which 
is us^ by the Cliinese to make 
their gongs. 

Copper, you know, is useful to 
make«the allojr called German 
Silver; and it is also nsefiil to 
harden gold and silver for money. 

Three parts of copper, and one 
of tin, constitute what is called 
Bell-metal, which is veiy sonorous; 
and is used for making bells. I 
think you would like very much to 
hear an account of the casting of a 
bell, if I could only stop to relate 
it to you. Some people have a 
strange fancy for mslking large 
bells; and in Cermany the cast- 
ing of the bell is attended by 
rejoicings and merry-middngs. 
You shall one day hear of the great 
Tom of Oxford-^n bdl which is as 
tall as your papa, and requires 
several men to ring it. In Russia, 
there is a monstrous bell twenty- 
one feet high, or nearly four times 
as tall as your papa! Four papas, 
standing on each others’ heads, 
would only be as high as this bell. 

/on. Please, mamma, to give us | 
its history. 
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3f. No; it does not properly be- 
lonj( to a lesson on Copper, You 
shall hear of it another day; for 
when we have finished all our les- 
sons on metals, we will perhaps 
have lessons on some of the prin- 
cipal articles made from each metel. 

L, Yes, I should like that, 
mamma. 

M, The a/%s mode fh>m copper 
were well known in ancient time. 
Copper or brass mixed with a 
small quantity of tin forms a fine 
hard alloy called Bronze, This was 
used hy the Greeks and Homans 
for shields, helmets, swords, and 
other weapons, before they knew 
anything of the use of iron. Be- 
sides the alloys I have mentioned, 
there are others which you may 
one day meet with, such as Dutch 
Gold, Pinchbeck, Prince Rupert’s 
metal. Gun-metal, and indeed we 
frequently hear of new alloys being 
made, such as Britannia m^l, &c. 

The uses of copper are as nume- 
rous as its compounds. Its quali- 
ties render it useful for the bottoms 
of ships. 

W, That is because it is malle- 
able and flexible — ^it would not 
split against a rock, and it will not 
rust in the water as iron would. 
And I have heard that its poisonous 
quality and smoothness are useful to 
keep away the insects which attach 
themselves to wooden ships. 

M, Let me hear you tell me 
some of the uses of copper. 

ion. It is used for mbney; for 
kettles and cooking ufonsils ; for 
copper-plates for engravers; for 


coverings of some houses; fd^ 
kettle-drums, and other musical 
instruments. It is used for wash- 
house boilers, and for steam-engine 
boilers; and the alloy Brass has 
perhaps evcjp more uses. 

W, Such as clock-works, door 
handles, candlesticks, fenders, &c., 
&c., &c., &c. Now, let us make up 
a lesson. 

L, Do yon know, mamma, why 
copper is so called? 

M, I think so— the name copper 
is said to be derived from the island 
of Cyprus. 

Lesson 16 . Coffer. 

1. (Qualities.) Copper is distin- 
guish^ by being very malleable, duc- 
tile, and sonorous; it is of a reddish 
colour, light, and soft, it is easily 
affected hy acids; it forms rusts 
which are highly poisonous; and it 
has a peculiar odour. 

S. (Histoipr.) England has cap- 
per mines in Dbvonsdikb and 
Cornwall. The ore of these mines 
is taken to the smelting works of 
Swansea and other parts of Wales, 
where it is purified by most compli- 
cated processes. 

3. (Different sorts.) The com- 
pound^ of copper are very various. 
It notoruy forms colours and medi- 
cines, but many useful alloys, such 
as Brass, Pewter, Bronze, Bell- 
metal, Speculum-metal, Gun-metal, 
Britannia metaL Dutch rnffal, ^c 

4. (Uses.) its well-lmown uses 
are as various as its compounds. 

5. (Name.) Its name is said to 
be derived from the Isle of Cyprus. 


On Folly’s lips eternal tattlings dwell; 

Wisdom speaks little, but that little well 
So lengthening shades the sun’s decline lietruy, 

But shorter sinews mark meridian day. 

BISHOP. 
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History. 


THE PLANTAGENET KINGS. 

HENRT THE SECOND. 

P. Instead of our Geography 
lesson this morning, let us com- 
plete the history of Thomas h- 
Becket, which we left unfinished 
on Wednesday. 

“ In the course of the following 
year, Henry had completed his 
plans. He resolved that if a 
clergyman committed a murder, or 
became a thief, or did any other 
such wicked action, he should be 
tried before a magistrate, and 
punished for it. After many dis- 
])utcs on this and other questions, 
with Becket and his friends, the 
king summoned an assembly of 
all the prelates in England; aud 
put to them this decisive question, 
whether or not they were willing to 
subtnit to the ancient laws and cus- 
toms of the kingdom f The bishpps 
' unanimously replied, that they 
j were willing, saving their own order. 

The king was provoked to the last 
I dc^e at this equivocal answer, 

I and left the assembly with evident 
I marks of displeasure. The pre- 

* Idles were terrified; but Becket 
I continued indexible: however, he 
I was at last prevailed upon to pro- 
, inise without any reserve to observe 

the ancient customs. 

I The king was not now to be 
satisfied with general promises 
, from the clergy : he was determined 
that the ancient laws and customs 
should be defined, as well as the 
privileges of the clergy. He there- 
fore summoned another great coun- 

* cil of the clergy and nobility at 
Clarendon, to whom he submitted 

important affair. A number 
of regulations was there drawn up, 
which were aftenvards well known 
by the title of the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, By these it was 
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enacted, that clergymen accused 
of any crime should be tried in the ^ 
civil courts ; that the archbishops 
and bishops should be regarded as 
barons, and obliged to contribute 
to the public expenses like other 
persons of their rank; and that the 
goods forfeited to the king should 
not be protected in churches or 
churchyards by the clergy. These, 
with some others of less conse- 
quence, to the number of sixteen, 
were subscribed by all the bishops 
present, and even by Becket him- 
self ; who, however, at first, showqd 
some reluctance. 

Nothing now remained but to 
get the constitutions ratified by the* 
pope ; but in this the king was dis- 
appointed. The pope rejected them 
with the utmost indignation; and, 
out of sixteen, admitted only six, 
which he thought were not im- 
portant enough to deserve censure. 
On thi^, Becket refused obedience 
to the king, who being exasperated 
beyond all patience, commenced 
furious prosecutions against him. 
He first sued him for some lands 
belonging to his primacy. Another 
suit was commenced against him 
for £300. The next day a third 
suit was commenced' against him 
for 1,000 marks, which the king 
had lent him upon some fonner 
occasion: and immediately follow- 
ing these, a still ^eater demand 
was made; namely, that Becket 
should give an account of the 
money he harl received and ex- 
pended during the time he was 
chancellor. The money was com- 
puted at no less than 40,000 marks. 
The primate, unable either to give 
an account, or find securities, took 
the following extraordinary method 
of evading the king’s designs. He 
arrayed himself in his episcopal 
vestments ; and with the cross in 
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his hand, went forward to the 
palace. Having entered the royal 
apartments, be sat down, holding 
up the cross as his banner and 
protection. Socket then put him- 
self, in the most solemn manner, 
under the protection of the supreme 
pontiff, 'and leaving the palace, ho 
asked the king’s immediate per- 
mission to quit Northampton. 
Being however refused, he secretly 
I witb^ew in disguise, and at last 
I found means to cross over to the 
I Continent. 

I “ Becket was received with the 
greatest marks of esteem, first by 
the King of Franco (who hated 
Henry on account of his great 
power), and then by the popp, 
-whose cause he had defended in 
England. Heniy at the same 
time sent ambassadors to the pope, 
who were treated with coolness 
and contempt, while Becket was 
I honoured with the greatest marks 
of distinction. These favours be- 
I stowed upon an exile and & per- 
I jured traitor (for such had been 
Becket’s sentence of condemnation 
in England), so irritated the king 
that he resolved to throw off at 
once all dependence upon the pope. 
On the other hand, the pope and 
the archbishop did not fail to issue 
forth their threats in such a man- 
ner as to shake the veiy foundation 
of the king’s authority. Becket 
excommunicated by name all the 
king’s chief ministers, and even 
threatened to excommunicate the 
king if he did not spec^ly repent; 
and had not the pope himself been 
threatened every day by another 
aiuipope^ whose pretensions he was 
afraid the King of England might 
support, the sentence of excom- 
munication would certainly have 
' been denounced. 

“ At first, Henry paid little regard 
to these threats; but afterwards. 
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I when he found that his authority 
over his subjects began to decline/» 
he began sincerel^r to desire a re- ' 
conciliation. This the pope and ' 
' Beckett also became desirous of, 
so that at length all differences | 
were adjusted, and Becket was ' 
reinstated iif the see of Canter- 
bury. ^ 

“On the recovery of his dig- | 
nity, the primate behaved with his | 
usual arrogance. When he landed , 
in England, he made a progress 
through Kent with all the splen- | 
dour and magnificence of a sove- i 
reign pontiff. As he approached 
Southwark, the cler^, the laity, 
and all ranks of peopl^ came forth 
to meet him, and celebrated his 
triumphal entry with hymns of joy. 
Being thus confident of the peo- I 
pie, he resolved to make his 
enemies feel his vengeance. He I 
suspended the archbishop of York, | 
he excommunicated the bishops of I 
Loiilon and Salisbury, and some 
of the principal nobility. One man 
he excommunicated for having i 
spoken against him, and another 
for having eut off the tail of one of 
his horses.” . 

“When the king heard of I 
Becket's behaviour, his anger was 
without bounds. He broke forth 
into th^ most violent expressions 
against the priest whom he had 
raised from the lowest station to 
be the plague of his life. The 
archbishop of York and hjs fnends 
came to inform the king tnat they 
were * excommunicated,’ and re- 
marked to . him that he would 
never enjoy peace so long as 
Becket lived. The king himself 
burst out into an exclamation, 
that he had no friends about him, ^ 
or he would not so long have been 
exposed to the insults of that un- 
grateful hypocrite. ‘What!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘is there not one of 
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the crew of lazy, cowardly kniahts, 
whom 1 maintain, that will rid me 
(Ti this turbulent priest, who came 
to court but t’other day on a lame 
horse, with nothing but his wallet 
behind him?* These words ex- 
cited the attention of the whole 
court, and armed four of his at- 
tendants to gratify their monarch’s 
secret inclinations. The con- 
spirators proceeded to Canterbuiy 
with all that haste their bloody 
intentions required. Advancing 
directly to Becket’s house, and 
entering his apartment, they re- 


proached him very fiercely for his 
conduct. During the quarrel the 
time approached for Bccket to 
assist at vespers, whitner he went 
unguarded, the conspirators fol- 
lowing, and preparing for their 
attempt. As soon as he reached the 
altar, where it is just to think he 
aspired to the glory of martyrdom, 
they all fell upon him; and having 
cloven his head with repeated 
blows, he dropped down dead be- 
fore the altar of St. Benedict, 
which was besmeared with his 
blood and brains.” 


TUB BEAD SPARROW.* 

Tell me not of joy I there’s none, 

Now my little sparrow’s gone: 

He would chirp and play with ino ; 

I Ilo would hang his wing awhile — 

' Till at length ho saw me smile, 

I Oh I how sullet I he would be t 

He would catch a crumb, and then, 

Sporting, let it go again ; 

Ho from my lip 
Would moisture sip ; 

He would from my trencher feed ; 

Then n^ould hop, and then would run, 

And cry *^philip*' when he’d done I 
Oh I whose heart can choose but bleed 7 
o 

Oh 1 how eager would he fight, 

And ne’er hurt, tho^h he did bite I 
No more did pass, 

But on my glass 

I He would sit, and mark and do 

What 1 did; now ruffle all 
His feathers o’er, now let them 'fall; 

And then straightway sleek them too. 

Now my faithful bird is gone ; 

Oh ! let mournful turtles join 
With loving red-breasts, and combine 
To sing dirges o’er his stone I 

t. CARTWRIGHT. 

* The author of this piece died in the year 1643, so that it is now more than 200 
yeprs old. 
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CHESHIRE. 

“ Dear Children, — 

“ * What is cheese ? * I said to 
myself, as I sat on the back of Peg, 
who stood for the first time on the 
bhores of Cheshire. *What is 
cheese ? * — * Cheshire h famous for 
its cheessj* I repeated to Peg, just 
as I used to repeat it when I learned 
it out of book at school. 

“ But, what is cheese? 

** Cheese is a hard and rather in- 
digestible substance, consisting of 
the curds procured from milk. The 
cream of milk contains an oily sub- 
stance which we call butter; the 
whe^ of the milk contains a consi- 
derable amount of sugar, which 
gives the milk a pleasant taste, 
and the cwds contain cosf>in, which 
is an albuminous substance, (by 
which 1 mean a substance that 
nourishes the boiiy and forms new 
flesh.) ^But then,’ 1 thought to 
III} self, ‘you had better go to a 
farm-house and see some old wo- 
man making cheese — then you can 
tell the children how it was all 
done I* So, ^Pegl trot on I* I cried, 

‘ and find a farm-house where the 
folks make cheese.’ 

“ ‘ And,’ I said, * while Peg is 
finding out the farm-hous^ I’ll 
get my map and will begin to 
make a regular description of the 
country for the children. 1st, Its 
name; 2nd, Its shape; and 3rd, Its 
boundaries.’ Here is the account. 

“1. Name, Cheshire is said to 
be so called from the Latin word 
castra, a camp— so that it might 
be called Costra-shire. In the old 
Saxon language, it was written 
Cestre-seyre, 

“2. Shape, Cheshirehastheshape 
of a teapot. (This you will find is 
quite true if you look at your map. 


One part of the county repre- 
I seiits the handle — another part the* 
spout — another part the feet of the 
pot. Some writers, who have 
noticed the two pieces which re- 
semble the handle and the spout, 
say that Che^ire is ‘like the wing 
of an eagle stretched forth at 
length;’ but, don’t you believe 
theml Cheshire has the shape of 
a teqoot) 

“ 3. lioundartes, Cheshire is 
bounded on the north by Lanca- 
shire — on the south by Shropshire 
and a small piece of Flintbhiie — 
on the east by Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire — and on the west by 
Denbighshire, Flintshire, and the 
Irish Sea. 

“It was not very easy to re- 
member these boundaries, but I 
learned them by heart, and I sup- 
pose, dear children, that you will 
like to do the same. 

“I think I once told you of the 
namSs we mve to land where com is 
grown, and to mss land. There are 
two Latin woius — ararej to plough ; 
and pastoTj a shepherd. All the 
land which is ploughed up every 
year, in order to sow com and other 
seed, is called, from the word arate^ 
‘arable land;’ and the land which 
is not ploughed, but is used by the 
shepherds for cattle or sheep to 
graze upon, is called, from the word 
pastor, ‘pasture land.’ 

“In consequence of the climate 
of this county, and the skil^ of the 
people in making cheese and but- 
ter, by far the greater part is used 
as pasture land. The soil is rather 
clayey, with quantities of marl. It 
is never too oiy in the summer — 
for, being part of an extensive 
pliUii, which has the Derbyshire • 
mountains on the east, and the 
Welsh mountains on the west, it 
has— You can tell me what, if yon 
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1 have been learning Physical Geo- “ ‘ Why, you see, the people here i 
$taphy. have such old-fasliioned iiays of ; 

“ I'his dampness of climate is doing things. They may be a little j 
I very suitable for mcadour and pas- better now, but if you had seen 
' turc lands. Abnost the only arable them ploughing even a few years | 
land to be found is that which is ago, witli aheavy, awkward, “ram- | 
thought too sandy for pasture shackled ” thing, which they called i 
Grass land is thought to be so a plough, drawn by four or h^c 
valuable, that in many of the horses in a straight line — they i 
I farmers’ leases there is an agree- managed, with the heavy soil, to get ' 

I ment ‘that not more than one- throng about as mu(& as three 

I fourth of the farm shall be quarters of an acre a day. And 

I ploughed,’ while many farms con- mere are even some farmers who 

' tain little or no arable land. * plough in that style now. But I 
“Just as I was thinking over likes to see improvements myself — 
these facts, I overtook a man and I do, 1 think it will do some on ’em 
1 his son, who were riding together good to go and see the Exhibition 
I in a cart, and I asked them to this year, 
guide me to a farm-house where I “ ‘ But we are getting on, and im- 

should find a dairy. proving faster now, sir. The soil 

“ ‘Well, sir,* was the reply, ‘you is drained a good deal more than it 
won’t see many a dairy just about used to be : the soil is also rnanuted 
these parts of Cheshire. I should a ^eat deal with marl ; and where 
advise ye to put up at my town, it is verv heavy, lime and sand are 
Frodsham, to-night, and go on used. The salt which is thrown 
< again early in the morning. Vou away fiY>m our salt mines is aUo 
see that all along the banks of the all used up now for manure; uiid 
Mersey here, the soil is sandy and ft^jiumber of little rivulets that 
turfy, and is used for growing w^iave here are beginning to l>e 
potatoes. We grow very large turned to account to water the ! 

quantities ; and we soon sell them land. Some of the streams ha^ e 

all, sir, at Liverpool, and the large been turned so as to flow through 
cotton towns in Lancashire. the farm yards.’ 

“‘Thank you,* I replied; and “‘Ah!* I said, ‘that is just what ‘ 
then 1 thought to myself, ‘1 wifi is done with the farms in Switzer- I 
get some more information qut of land. Is this place before us I 
you.’ So after pulling at Peg’s Frodsham f* ' 

bridle to make her trot slowly, “‘Yes, sir; we are going down * 
and keen pace with the cart, I this turning. I’ll wish you good , 
said to tne man, ‘ You have a night, sir.’ 

very good soil in this county, 1 “‘ Good night, friend,’ said I; | 

believe?’ ‘thank you.’ 1 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, a beautiful soil. I “I must wish you ‘ Good night,* * 
don’t know a better county in Eng- too, dear children, as I want my 
land; but it might be much im- supper, 
proved.* “ Your affectionate friend, 

“ ‘ How is that ?’ “ Henry Young.” 

It 18 a virtue to improve the mind ; 

And if for truth we labour we sliall find. 
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They expect to become rich when to give np the principle justice* 
Irtdie. Now, I know that yon still, that was worth more than 
would make a good use of the the money, 
money.’ ‘^When William said to her, 

‘‘ *1 should try to do so; still, I again, that he thought she might 
should never expect God’s bless- take the mon^, sue could not 
ing upon it if I became possessed speak, for her heart was fuU; but 
of it by unjust means.’*^ she pointed with her fore^finger 

** Finding the go<^ woman would to the text over the chimney-piece 
not listen to his atguments in fa- — As tb would that men should 
TOUT of her having the * property, do unto you, do tb also unto 
Mr. Brownlowsaid nomore. He them likewise. Then, after a 
begged her, however, to give him little while, she said, * William, my 
pen, ink, and paper, and then he dear, suppose I had had a brother 
wrote a letter, and directed it to a who was rich, and that when he 
lawyer, teUing her to let William died he had left all his mon^ to 
post it as soon as he came in to his some stranger, who had no claim 
dinner.” whatever upon him, instead of 

L. And did she teU William leaving it to me and to you; would 

what had passed? you have liked that ?’ 

M, Yes. When they were sit- “ * Oh, no, mother.’ 

ting together in the evening she told ‘ Then, if we were to take Mr. 

him all about it. At first he looked Brownlow’s money, it would, of 
veiy sad, and seemed almost readv course, be doing as we would not 
to cry. And when she asked, wish to be done by.’ 

* What are you looking so sad aboul^ ** * Ah. mother, I see, I see,’ cried 

my dear?* He answered, *Oh, the boyf ‘yonare quite right I I 
mother, that money would have will not look sad any more. I 
paid Mr. Gregoiy ibr taking me should not like to be a chemist 
as his appientice.’” ydth money that was not got 

Ion. Ah, poor boy, I don’t won- jvsil^ 
der at his thin king that. **His mother was then much 

M. ** One of her neighbours who pleased ; she threw her arms round 
came in at the time, and heard the him, and hugged him so, and called 
stoiy, thought so too. Shcf said him her own dear, dear son.” 
to the widow, < Ah, Mrs. Watson, L. And I dare say William felt 
now 1 am sure it is quite a provi- more happy in doing what was 
dense I God provided the money right, ana in pleasing his mother, 
on purpose for your son that he than he would have felt if he had 
might be I chemist ! I feel ^te been told he should have the 
sure that he did.’ But Mrs. Wat- money. 

son loved God too much to talk AT* Yes, my dear, I am sure he 
of His providence in that way. God did; for nothing can give us so 
might nave inclined the old man’s much real happiness as the feeling 
heart to say what he had said on that we are doing what is right, 
purpose to try her principles; ‘but,’ W. Go on with the story, if you 
site said, ‘ that does not show that please, mamma; we want to hear 
God wishes me to give up my the end of it. 
principles.*” M. “Mr. Brownlow died a few 

Ion. She wouW only have had days after, and his relations came 
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to his Amend. The 7 were rather 
BtjrUsh peoi{le — for they made a 
great wow, though they were 
really veiy poo^— and they looked 
down on good Mrs. Watson and 
her son. 

** When the will was opened by 
the la^er, after the funeral was 
over, it was found that the old 
gentleman had left the widow a 
legacT^ of a hundred pounds; ^as/ 
he said, * a small testimony of 
titude for her kindness to mm 
whilst he lived in her house.* ** 

Wi Oh, 1 am so He did 

quite right, I think. 

JU, ** Those selfish people, who 
had all the rest of his money, were 
very angiy when they heard of this. 
They did not know uiat they owed 
all of their share to her goodness; 
but the truth came out, though 
Mrs. Watson did not say a word 
about it herself. The lawyer told 
the whole affair, just as Mr. Brown- 
low told it to him.” 

L. And were thev not adiamed 
of themselves, then? 

3f. I should think th^ were ,* 
but perhaps they only laughed 
at her behind her back as a sim- 
pleton, for people who don’t make 
the will of God the rule of their 
own actions, often think it folly in 
those who do. 

W. But tell me about William, 
mamma; would a hundred pounds 
be enough to pay the premium for 
him to be a chemist? 

M. Yes, the tale says so. **Mr« 
Gregoiy was so fond of him, and 
so pleased with his conduct whbn 
he heard of it, that he took him 
for a little less than the hundred 
pounds, so that his mother should I 


have a p art of the money. Thiu 
both Wuliam and his m<;^er weft 
ve^^ happy.” 

God rewarded them, you see. 
Gk»d always inll reiwd those who 
try to do his will, in some way. 
But not always by giving them just 
what they have set their hearts on. 

^‘Willimn was bo diligent and 
pexseveiiiy in his^'bnsiness, that 
he could scarc^ Aul of 'succeed- 
inff. After sdme years, he was 
able to provide for his dear i^other 
wifhont her working at all, and he 
took her from her uttle cottage to 
a larger and more comfortable 
house, and there tiiey live so hap- 
pily together; they are living there 
now, for it was not very many years 
ago that it all happened.” 

Wi I know, mamma) what we 
may learn from this story. We 
may learn that God blesses and 
prospers those who act justly. 

> JTon. Yes ; how much happier 
the widqw must have felt than if 
she had received all the money! 
She not only had £100; but 
she still had the principle of ius- 
tice. She had the respect of all 
her neighbours, too, I should think. 

Af. ^d, above ^1, she still had 
the love of God. You, too, may 
have t^s if you will learn to obey 
Him. Learn, dear children, that 
we must act Justfyf not only be- 
cause it is right, but—because God 
commands l£at we should act so, 
however U seem to our own 
injury; and the most ea^ way to 
find out what is just is to try our 
actions, as good Widow Wata<m 
did,'Wthat beautiful text, ** As ys 
wouM that men shoM do unto you, 
do ye also wuo thm Kkeunae,” 
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TBB OAT TRIBE. 

£. Mamma, you luiTe drawn B 
great many flesh-eatiig animals. 
Are these in the picture only one 
tH&e of the order? 

M. Yes. Yon may remember 
my telling yon that, just as a Glass 
may be dmded into Orders, so an 
Order may be dirided into Tribes. 
We shall mye lonra time to the 
considera&n of tms order than to 
the others, for this reason: — ^The 
orders which haye come under our 
notice hitherto, are capable of Hy- 
ing on a mixed diet; they eat both 
ve^table and animal substances. 
This order, howeyer, consists of 
jmrelif camwerous animals: they 
eat not insects, worms, &c., but 
only the fiesh of larger animals. 
We shall in time come to another 
order. Hying on yegetables onl^; 
they are pmily herbwormu animals. 
To these also we dudl one day giye 
pecuHar attention. 

The animals of this 6th order 
may be compared to the eagles, 
the falcons, dbc., which are the 
purdy camiyorous birds. 

Yon wiU notice in the histoiy of 
these animals that their whole at- 
tention is given to attacking others ; 
therefore they may be said to Hve 
an offensive Hfe. Those which are 
only vegetable eaten, generaUy 
have not parts wdll fitted for at- 
tacking; these U;fe a life; 

whilst those whi^ we bavenotioed 
as eating both animal afid veMta- 
ble food, are both offend and db- 
fsnswe in their hahita. 

tWe wiU now speak of the first 
tribe— the Cai tribes You may go 
t down stoirs, WUlie, and bring up 
the eat The habits of the cat wou 
are perhaps well acquainted with: 

m 


but I wiU point out soipething with 
respect to its food which you may 
not have observed. You may, per- 
haps, when in the street, have seen 
a dog gnawing a dirty bone, or 
tearing to pieces some of the offal 
thrown out from a butcher’s shop. 
A dog, and the animals of the dog 
tribe, will even eat meat which is 
putrid. This, however, you cannot 
say of the cat; the habits of domes- 
tic cats may differ a little, but the 
animals of the cat tribe prefer the 
flesh and blood of animals which 
they have just killed — they like 
fresh meat, and reject carrion. 
You ma]^ now take up the cat, and 
may notice her different parts. 

tv. We will first notice the parts 
with which she finds and catches 
her food— her senses and limbs. 

Ion. 1 will speak of her setises. 
First, she has eyes which enable 
her to see in the dark; that is, be- 
cause tke pupils become larger in 
the night, while, when the sun 
shines very much, they look like 
little specks— they contract. 

W. And then, her eyes glare 
veiT much in the dark. 

Ion, I will notice her ears. She 
has a very good sense of hearing, 
and nice ears. Look how she con 
move them— rile is moving them 
forward! 

M. Yes; all the cat tribe can 
move their ears in a forward direc- 
tion, to hear the sound of the 
animals whirii th^ may wish to 
pursue. The animals wldrii lead 
a defensive Hfo have, howwver, the 
power of moving thrir earn 
ward, to hear any animal which 
may pursue them. 

Ion. Mares do 80^ mamma. 
Horses and cows do— loften notice 
them as they move barit their pars* 

M. And you will find that the 
rabbit and others that Hve in the 
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field*>siich as are likely to be 
attacked by birds of prey from 
above— can move their ears in an 
upward direction. Bat notice 
puss's other senses. 

/on. She can not only hear but 
can smell welL But 1 have heard 
that this tribe cannot smell so weU 
as the dog, who can scent the hare's 
footsteps. I don't know anything 
about her tongue, except that it is 
rather rough. 

Z. And long; so that she^ can 
put it out to lap up the milk. 

if. Thisroughness in the tongue 
has some purpose, especially in the 
larger animals. In the Lion and 
Tiger, the rough surface enables 
them, by licking the bones of their 
gre^, to scrape off small pieces of 

Ion, I wonder whether the sense 
of feeUng enables the cat to find 
its prey. 

if. The sense of feeling is useful 
to her in the dark, to enaUe her to 
find her way. In order that she 
may not knock her head i^ainst 
any object which may be in her 
way, she has veiy delicate and 
sensitive organs which project to 
some distance on each side of her 
mouth; they receive an impression 
from the slightest touch. 

/on. Do you mean her whtthen, 
mamma? 

AT. Yes; they are sometimes 
called feekrs, I will now point 
out the other parts myself. Under 
her jfhet you may observe that she 

• has soft pads or 
cushions, one un- 
der each toe^ to 
enable her to 
move toward her 
prey with silence. 
I have copied for 
you, from* one 
of Idr. Knight’s 
books, a uttle 


drawing of the pads under a lion's 
foot, xou have often noticed the 
cat's hooked and sharp talons. The 
same kind of instruments may be 
found in the daw of the lion ; a 
drawingof whidi I have also copied 
for yon, « 

These claws^ 
yon know, when 
they are not in 
use, are not visi- 
Ue; being drawn 
back into the 
BheatkB provided 
for them. 

W, Just as you 
take care of your 
scissors in sheaths 
to preserve them 

ii. These claws 
of the cat tribe 
are, on this ac- 
count, said to be 
retractile ; the 
l^nes, &C., of the 
claw are so ai> 
ran^ that, without, any trouble 
on the animal's part, the ^ons are 
kept firom touching the ground; 
they axe, therefore, always sharp 
ana ready for service. 

The bones of the toes are also 
so arranged that the animal rests 
not on the sole of her foot, but on 
her toes; she is therefore able to 
run swiftly. Which part of your 
foot do you use when running, 
Willie? 

W, My toes, 1 thin^; if I were 
to put the flat sole on the ground 
each time, I should waste time, and 
1 oOttld not run on my heels. 

M. The cat tribe, because they 
move in this manner, ore said to 
be digitigrade animals (from dgHue, 
a toe, and gnubts, a step); wttiie 
others, which walk stemy and 
slowly on the sole of die foot, arcs 
said to be p anifprade (trom planta, 
the sole, and graAu, a step). The 
199 
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teeth of the cat we have spoken 
ef before. 

You would, I think, like me to 
describe the habits of the animals 
which I have drawn for jou. Sup- 
pose we begin with the Lion. We 
will imadne the histo^ of a lion 
in pursuit of his prey;! shall then 
be able to show you how all the 
arts we have just noticed are 
rought into use for that purpose. 

I told you that the lion sle^s 
during riie heat of the day. We 
will suppose that the sun has s^ne 
down, and that the lion, waking 
up, has set forth firom his hiding- 
lace in the jungle, to find some 
erbivorous animal on the plain. 
You should be there to watch him 
as he begins to move. His whole 
framework is very vigorous, yet 
agile ; his limbs are short ; his joints 
are well-knit and firm, yet they 
are supple; and every motion is 
ever free and graceful. As he 
proceeds through the wood, in tne 
dusky glimmer, the pupils of his 
eyes enlarge (or dUate^ as we say), 
so as to collect all the scattei^ 
rays of light ; and, as he turns his 
eyes around to seek for his prey, 
they glare like two balls of fire. 
His ears are brought forward to 
catch the smallest sound any 
rustling of the leaves or boughs ; 
whilst his nose is ready to detect 
the scent of any animal that has 
lately been that way. His wAis- 
/ters, too, ffire usefiil in tlie darkest 
parts of the jungle ; by their great 
power of feriii^ theygnardhim 
against prelecting boughs or trees, 
that he may not make a noise, or 
alannhis prey. But, ifhe finds no 
food in the woods, heproceedsto the 
open jdain, wher^ perhaps, he may 
see in the distanoeaheid of buffa- 


loes feeding. As the darkness is 
coming on, and the i^ight wind is 
rising, the heavy clouds may pour 
down rain, and soon the fiashes of 
lightning burst through the gloom, 
and are followed by loud claps of 
thimder. This is tne time for the 
lion ! it is to him a season of joy I 
— ^amused and delighted, he an- 
swers the thunder with a jovial 
roar. Now is the time for the 
lion! He watches the buffaloes 
in the distance, who are seized with 
terror and confusion; he gives 
forth one of his loudest and longest 
roars to frighten them more, so 
that they scatter themselves in all 
directions, and numbers blindly run 
towards him. 

Now, again, is the time for the 
lion ! He looks out for his chance, 
and hides in ambush behind some 
heavy rock, where he stands with 
his tail outstretched, and his eyes 
glaring more than ever, his hooked 
claws gre extended, while the 
musdes of his limbs are drawn up 
all ready to sprinu ; — then, as one of 
the lar^t bufffuoes comes within 
reach he presses his elastic pads 
on the ground, and with an enor- 
mous bound, ho leaps i>n his prey, 
dashing him to the earth by 4he 
force of his stroke and the weight 
of his body. 

The rest you can imagine. There 
might be another loud roar, and a 
groan — a sound of straggling and 
a crushing of bones which would 
show that the lion had now brought 
into exercise his sharp lest^, and 
was trying the stren^^h of his 
enormous Jat9s. Then, in the dark 
you might just manage to perceive 
him dramng along with perfect 
ease a black shadowy mass much 
laxgex than himself. 
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HENBT THE BBOOND. 

P. We will now turn from the 
history of h-Becket» to that of 
Henry. 

In the same year that h-Becket 
waa murdere^ Heniy added a new 
kingdom to his extensive dominions 
— ^the kingdom of Ireland. 

If YOU take the map of Great 
Britain, yon will see that Ireland 
is a large island, on the west of 
England, separated by the Irish 
Sea. llie distance l>etween the 
two islands is very short, particu- 
larly at two narrow passa^s which 
you may notice. One, called the 
Northern Channel^ is between Scot- 
land and Ireland ; and the south- 
ern strait, between Wales and 
Ireland, is called St Georg^e 
Channel, 

In the time of Henry, the natives 
of Ireland were in a very barbarous 
state. They sprang from almost 
the same race of people as the 
ancient Britons, and, indeed, 
many of the Britons had been 
driven to the Island as a place of 
refuge fh)m the Romans and 
Saxons ; therefore, they were a 
very different race from the half 
Norman, half Saxon people in 
England. The Irish people had 
been heathens, just like the ancient 
Britons, until they were taught 
Christianity by a good man called 
St. Patrick— a saint whom the 
Catholics in Ireland love to honour 
to this day. 

The island was, in Henry’s reign, 
divided into five small kingdoms, 
namely, Leinster, Meath, Munster, 
Ulster, and Coimaught, and there 
were, therefore, five kings, who 
fought with each other, as the 
seven Saxon kings had done when 
England was a Saxon Heptarchy. 


One of these kings usually pos- 
sessed more power Uian the others, 
just as the Saxon BretwaJda had ; 
and I dare say that all five of them 
would have fought with each other 
until one bedhme sole king, just as 
Egbert had been, had they not all 
been conquered by Henry. 

I cannot suppose that the natives 
of Ireland hadieamed much of the 
true gospel of Jesus. Their minds 
at this time were in great darkness, 
for no doubt the truth had been 
hidden and covered over by the 
superstitions which the priests who 
came from Rome had taught them. 
So savage were they, that we read 
many horrible accounts of kings 
who put out each others* eyes. 
There was one king who wished to 
teach his barons that they must be 
more obedient to his authority; 
and accordingly, seizing seventeen 
of ^em, he put out tne eyes of 
some, and put the remainder to 
death. It is also related of this 
man, that after a great victory, in 
the wars between the English and 
the Irish, three kundred of the heads 
of bis enemies were brought to 
him and laid at his feet; — the 
monster turned them over one by 
one, taking them up ^ the ha& 
and ears, and with a loud voice 
thanking GK>d most heartily. 
Among these heads was one of an 
enemy whom he mortally hated; 
and to show his horriblff joy he 
took it up and treated it in a 
manner too shocking for me to 
describe. 

Indeed, the whole account of this 
war is too dreadful for children to 
listen to. The conquest of Ireland 
means, just what, alas I is often * 
meant by other oonauests ; maidi- 
ing up and down the length and 
breadth of the land, murdering, 
spoilfog, burning^ laying waste, and 
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^behaving like savages. Thej 
fought, tpo, in a revengeful manner. 
I will only tiierefore tell you, 1st, 
That the conquest of Ireland 
began by the flight of the wicked 
man whom 1 have just spoken 
of; he was the Einf^ of Leinster, 
and was named D^mot M^Mwr^ 
rough Being driven out of Ire- 
land by the other kings, he fled 
to King Henry for protection. 
2ndlv, Some of Kin^ Henry’s 
knights, with his permission, took up 
his cause, andtheEarlofPembroke, 
sumamed Stronghow; Robert Fits- 
stephen; and BaymondFitswilliam, 
sumamed U Uroa, which means 
“ the fat man,” went over to Ire- 
land at diflerent times, with horse- 
men, archers, and foot soldiers. 
These men performed their cruel 
work so vigorously, that it is said, 
when entering the city of Water- 
ford they killM the people in the 
streets without pity, leaving |heir 
bodies lying in great heaps ; and 
again, that, ” weary of killing, they 
cast numbers of their prisoners 
headlong from the rocks into the 
sea, and so drowned them.” Srdly, 
That, at length. King Henry him- 
self came over, witii about 500 
knights and 4,000 soldiers, and 
completed the conquest,* so that 
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L^nd has ever since belonged to 
the English crown-7-forming part 
of the kingdom of Great Britain. 

The remainder of Henry’s reign 
was a time of continual anxie^ 
and distress to him, on account of 
the wicked conduct of his sons. 
His wife. Quern Eleanor, was, I am 
sorry to tell you, a wicked woman, 
not loving her husband, as all good 
wives do; but this was, perhaps, 
the king’s own fault, for he did not 
love her ; and he knew before he 
married her, that on account of 
her wickedness he could not love 
her as much as he ought to do. 
He only married Eleanor on ac- 
count of the territory she possessed, 
which was a yery bad reason for 
doing so. And now when he was 
becoming an old man, he reaped 
the consequence of his foolishness. 
He had four children, named 
Henry, Richard, GeofBray, and 
John. God had given him these 
childsen, so that when they grew 
up to ^ men, they might love 
him, and help him; but their 
mother, Eleanor, instead of teach- 
ing them to do so, taught them to 
rebel against their father. The 
account of their doings is a vei^ 
sad one, which you shall hear in 
our next lesson. 




AN APRIL BONNET. 

N6w blue-eyed April, emiliog through her tears, 
Gomes, half in shaaow, half in sunshine drest; 

A wreath of violets on her brow she wears, 

Md eowahp bells are nodding on her breast : 

With fime now upward tumea, and now depress 

) one that fears 

ijeots of her quash— 

„ f former years. 

Bar brother, March, redgns his throne to her, 

•*ABd blusters out a boisterous fsrewell; 
lEBie, with a voice like hiteor dulcimer, 

Softly replieth, while In every dell 
The ftir trees blossom, and the bright flowers spring. 
And gentla birds pour straimi of wdooming. 

B. Ch ADAM. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAYELLEB. 

OHBSHIRB. 

"Dbab Orildbeit, — 

^ Since writing my last letter I 
have been to one of the Cheshire 
dairies. 1 am afraid, however, 
that the history of Cheese-making 
will take up too much of our 
time; so that I must defer it 
until I write your history of manu- 
factures, 

^*lt was a pleasant sight to see 
the old contented cows coming in 
to be milked; and, as the farm I 
was visiting was a very large one, 
there were a great number of them. 
There seemed at first to be many 
diderent breeds, but on noticing 
them more particularly, I found 
that the greater part of the herd 

the short-horned^ bre^ 
which are better than the other 
kinds. • 

< Where,* I said to one of the 
dairy maids^* where do you get 
vour milk from, when the cows 
have calves? I should think that 
the calves would drink all of it.’ j 
“ * Yes, sir,* was the reply, * they I 
would, perhaps, if we didn’t kill 
them ; but we kill many of them 
when they are very young, and 
make veal of them, so as to save 
I the milk. Some of our calves are 
I weaned when they are three weeks 
I old ; we then use the whey which 
I is separated from the curds when 
we make che^ and we warm it 
for them to drink. Sometimes we 
give riiem warm whey and oat- 
meal mel mixed. Sometimes we 
soak linseed in hot water^ and 
make what you would call ** Imseed 
I tea” for them. It is not very 
profitable work, sir, to fatten the 
calves for veal; we can’t sdl the 
veal so well in this county, as we 


could if we were nearer to Lon- 
don.’” 

L, I could have told the dairy 
woman what to do,— the people 
should keep piys. The pigs could 
be fbd on th^ buttermilk. When 
we were at unde John’s farm, I 
heard him say, that people who 
have a dairy can ke^ pigs without 
much expense.— Let ns hear what 
Mr. Young says. 

« < Yon must,’! said, *rearagreat 
many calves, so as to have a fresh 
supply of cows. When axe they 
old enough to give milk?* 

‘ Why, sir, when they be d>out 
three years old; when a cow is 
nearly five years old she is in her 
prime, and she gives ns milk until 
she is ten or twelve years old.* 
And what do you do with her 
then ?’ 

^ Then, sir, we makes her fat 
for tke butcher, who kills her.* 

^*^That is a nice cow,’ I said, 
*the one that is coming in at the 
gate now.’” 

"<No, sir, we don’t call her a 
pood lutZiler— she is too fat. That 
IS a better cow, the brown one with 
short horns. You Bee,*6he is not at 
all fat ; her hip-bones stick out, and 
you cans see her ribs under her 
skizu She has a white horn, a thin 
free, and a lively eye, — those are 
the signs by whidi we know a good 
milker. Such a cow as that one, 
sir, gives ten quarts of nfllk per 
day; we have got a cow as gives 
frurteen quarts ; and once, sir, not 
many yean ago, one of our cows 
gave twenty-four quarts per day, — 
but that was not for a long time.’ 

<*«And what is the avenge 
quantity-4iow much does a cow 
generally c^ve?* 

” *Sach cow in our frnn, dr,— 
1 dioukl say that each cow 
C^ves about d^t quarts per 
SOS 
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day. About four quarts, sir, salt. The Cheshire salt, and thcT 
m&e a pound of cheese ; but we brine springs, I l^iow you have 
use from twelve to fifteen quarts read of in your lesson on Salt.* ^ 
to make a pound of butter. The In this mine at Northwich, the first * 
milk, sir, Spends very much on stratum of salt is veiy hard, like 
their fbod; when November comes, brown sugar candy. The men 
we generally house*them, or keep blast it — ^that is, they break off 
them in yaras, and feed them on enormous masses by means of 
diy food. We let them out for gunpowder. Underneath this 
an hour or two each day into a stratum of brown salt there is a 
paddock, or meadow ; they don’t stratum of hard stone, about thirty 
find anything to eat there, but it yards thick ; and beneath this stra- 
gives them an appetite.* turn is a bed, about forty yards 

** After seeing the cows milked, thick, of perfectly white crystal 
I went to another part of the farm, salt Besides Northwich, two 
where some people were making other towns, named Nantwich 
cheese. I can only stop to teU and Middlewich, are particularly 
you that there was a hearth-stone famous for their salt, 
with a large fire, made of wood, ‘^Beforethetime of the railroads, 

burning on it; and, that over the goods were conveyed principally 
fire was a large vessel, with more m barges, which were drawn mong i 
than sixty gfmons of milk in it. 1^ horses on artificial rivers called 
This milk was made veiy hot, and Cofiala. Some of these canals 
a piece of the dried stomach of a were made with great skill, and 
calf was put into It. Thir was were very famous. They are very 
called rennet; and it served to numerous both in Cheshire and 
curdle the milk — that is, it sepa- Lancashire ; the most noted was 
rated the curd from the whey, the Grand Trunk Canals made 1^ 
The curd was then boiled min, the Duke of Bridgewater. It 
and the whey was strained off ; it flows through Cheshire, for about 
was then rapidly stirred, and beaten twenty miles, 
up, and saltdff; then it was squeezed **The principal rivers of the 
very tight in a cheese-press, and county are the Mersey, the Wea^ 
was salted again. Thiu process ver, and the Dee. 
was repeated tor two or three days, “ The capital of Cheshire is 
and then the cheese was taken out Chester, a very old and interest- 
of the wooden hoop, which gave it ing place. On reaching the town, I 
its shape, and put on one of the was very much pleasira with the 
shelvdb. For the next six or eight ancient walls surrounding it ; they 
weeks the cheeses were turned have been kept in perfect repair, 
Awd wiped eveiy day; and fine and indeed Chester is the only 
powdered salt was rubbed into town in England whose walls 
them. have been preserved. They are 

day after my visit to the veiy pleasant places to walk upon; 
dairy, I travelled southwaiti, along and &nn a promenade whi^ is 
the banks of the river Weaver, nearly two miles in extent. The 
As soon as Peg and 1 reached a view of the conn^ from some 
town called Northwich, 1 put her parts of the walls is veiy fine. If 
in a stable,and went to see a mine 
in whidi men procuring rock- 
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jou will look at your map, you will 
see that Chester is on the borders 
of Wales ; and, as in former times 
Wales was not united with Great 
Britain, these walls were very use- 
ful and necessary as a means of 
defence. The town was a most 
important military station in the 
time of the Romans, and was in 
the possession of the Britons for a 
long time after the other parts of 
the island had been conquered by 
the Saxons. It was continually 
taken by the Saxons, and re-taken 
by the Britons, until the year 830, 
in the reign of Egbert, when it 
finally became a Saxon town. 

“ 1 was also pleased with the old 
Bows at Chester, which are eren 
more striking objects • than the 
walls. The two principal streets 
have a row on each side of the 
road ; they have a curious appear- 
ance, because the path which you 
walk upon is not on the same 
level as the roads, like the |^aye- 
ment in large towns, but it is up 
higher. A j)iece is cut out of each 
house in this manner ; the streets 



have an appearance suchfts one 
of the London streets would have, 
if the front r)om in the first 
floor of eveiy house were cut 
away. The dbtps are at the back 


of the roW| and all along the front 
there are old wooden railinni to* 
keep the passengers from fa&ing, 
except in the parts where there 
are steps by which you go down 
to the road, or come up again. 
They are veiymice places, because, 
being coverd over, you can go out 
forawalk, and look at the shops, on 
rainy days, without an umbrwa.” 

Ah, I should go out on the 
wedb on fine days, and walk in the 
rows on rainy davs. 

Like the walls, however, they 
were not always used for such 
peaceful purposes. In the ancient 
times of war, the people of Chester 
would attack their enemies from 
these high places, and pour melted 
lead and throw stones on the 
heads of the folk below. The 
houses themselves would, I think, 
^ease you as much as the rows. 
How often you would want, if you 
wer^here, to«top and look at the 
different-shaped roofs and win- 
dows, the curious old carving, and 
the great quantity of wood-work, 
which gives the buildings such 
a heavy lumbering appearance! 
There is not very much commerce 
here now. You can see by the 
map, that, on account of its position, 
Liverpo<^ is a much more conve- 
nient pl^e for shipping than Ches- 
ter, whilst the navigation of the 
river Dee is not ^ood ; therefore, 
as the trade of Liverpool has in- 
creased that of Chester has de- 
creased. The town has a small 
manufisetory of gloves. 

Chester is a cathedral town; 
bnt the cathedral, which is built of 
a reddish stone, is by no means a 
fine one. The interior is very plain. 

*<On leaving Chester, I '^ited « 
other large towns in the county, 
none of which have mudi that is 
remarkable. Stadport I spoke of 
in our lesson on Limcadiixn. 
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^ ** Maede^fidd is another manu- 
foctnrinff town, noted for silk. 

^^AUrvughwn is about eight miles 
from Mandiester, and supplies 
Manchester with fruit and Tege- 
tables. 

Congleton^ like Macclesfield, is 
noted for its silks. It is beauti- 
fully situated in a deep valley, on 
the banks of a river, and it is per- 
haps alnlost as old a town as Ches- 
ter; the streets contain man^r of 
the same kind of houses — ancient 
structures, built entirely of timber 
framework and plaster. 

** There, dear children, I have 
told you all that I know about 
Cheshire. So, good-bye. 

“Your affectionate friend, 
“Henet Yooeg.** 

CHESHIRE. 

1. Cheshire is so called from the 
Latin word “ Castro/* a camp. i 


2. It has the shm of a teapot 

3. It w boundea op the north hp 
Lc^aehires on the south bp Skrop^ 
shire and Flintshire s on the east by 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire s and 
on tns west by Denbighshire^ Flint- 
shirSf and the Irish iSea. 

4. greater part of the soil of 
Cheshire ts pasture land^ suited for 
cattle. The eoanty u, therefore^ 
famous for^ its cheese It is also 
famousfrr ks salt-springs and mines, 

6. The Duke of Bridgewateafs 
Canal flows fhrougn this county, 

6. The principal rivers are the 
Mersey the TTeaver, and the Dee. 

7. The capital is Cubbtbb, one 
of the most ancient towns tn England^ 
famous for its old walls and its rows. 

8. The other noted towns are 
Maoclbsfibld, Stockpobt, Al- 

TRINGHAM, CONGLBTON, NORTH- 

wicH, Naetwich, and Middlb- 

WICH. 


A SONG FOB THH GBBAT BYHIBITION OF 1851. 

If the di^s when stem dominion stalked, a giant, through the land, 
Panoplied in steel, and olutohing threatening lance, or nAed brand ; 

Then full oft the herald’s trumpet flung defiance to the world, 

Then hot steeds in haste were mounted— knightly pennons were unfurled. 
Far and near unto the toumay trooping came the men of war. 

Seeking fame and seeking glory, in the battie’s shook and jar ; 

Many bright eyes then werg teu^mmed, many blooming oho^ grew wan. 
As upon the gory green sward, horse and rider rolled anon. 

Now again the trumpet sonndeth, and the challenge is sent forth, 
Penetrating every comer of the fair and fertile ear&i ; 

But it stirs no angry feeling, fills no bosom with alanns, 

Wakei^o sound scorn or menace, prancing steeds, and clashing arms 
But it calls the world to enter in the lists, and win the prise 
Due to steady Mieveranoe, skill, and peacffvl enterprise : 

Friendship spnngs from such contention; every philanthropic heart 
Gladly views the scene where combat Scibrob, Industbt, and Art. 

0 my county ! how much better is the new plan than the old I 
Glorious visions of the future to my raptured glance unfold. 

1 can see the nations gather, not mth dang, boom, and swell 
Of the clarion-call to battle, making of this earn a hell ; 

But with friendly looks and' accents, one in word and one in thought, 

Badi instructing each, and breathing brotherhood, as brothers ought. 

It will be thy greatest glory^ that thou wast the first to send 

Forth the peamil tavitation, unto foe and unto friend t H. o. adaub. 
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THE FOBEiaN TBAVELLEB. 

SPAIN. 8BYILLB. 

** Mt DBAS CHnJ>BEN, — 

«I have not been able to send 
you a letter for a long time. Ton 
may remember that, a few weeks 
ago, I told how I was travellinff in 
a steamboat up the jjdver Ouodal- 
quiver to the town of Sbyille ; — 
and you may remember, that on 
my passage I began to tell you 
some of £e histoiy of Spain. I 
spoke also about a false prophet 
called Mahomet, who taught his 
doctrines to the people in Arabia, 
and then, resolved to spread his 
religion vnth the sword. 

“The Arabs (or Moors, as they 
were called, because they came 
immediately from Mauritania in 
Africa), when they had ended their 
conquests in Africa, resolved to con- 
quer Europe ; and landed in Spain 
in the year 711. A leader nrmed 
Tarik landed secretly with a small 
army at the foot of the rock which 
is now cidled the rock of Gibraltar, 
and determined to conquer the ; 
county. The Moors always had 
conquered in battle; and therefore 
they supposed that they should con- 
quer ^pain, as a matter of course. 
AccorcUn^ly they did so. Tank was 
rapidly joined by fresh troops, who 
took possession of the villages and 
strong places round about, until 
JRodmcle, the King of Spain, seeing 
that the country was rapidly filling 
with these Moors, engaged in battle 
with them, and was defeated. 

“This was a great battle; and 
the victory was so important that 
the Moors soon overran the whole 
countiy. They met with liftle re- 
sistance, conquering Seville, Cor- 
dova, and the other large towns 
with surprising expedition; and, 
in the course of three or four years, 


they com^etely established them- 
selves. lliis conquest of Spain 
was even a more sudden one than 
theconquestof Enffland by William 
I. (which happened about 350 years 
after), and it u%s a much less cruel 
one. 

“The difierent Moorish kings 
spent much of their time, fmd vast 
sums of money, in impromg the 
countiy. Like the Romans in 
Britain, they constructed roads, 
brides, &c.; founded schools and 
hospitals, and built splendid places 
of worship for their prophet 
Mahomet, which they ciuled 
Mosques, 

“ At Cordova they built a mosque 
with 1,000 columns, and 4,700 
lamps. They built most delightful 
dwelling-houses for themselves, 
pimng little attention to the out- 
sidie appearance, while everything 
insid;^ was ingeniously arranged so 
that they might enjoy ease and 
comfort. The appearance of their 
rooms was trulv magnificent;—* 
the greatest skill and labour 
was exercised in ornamenting the 
walls and ceiling; the tiles were 
glazed with blue, and th^r paving- 
bricks were blue, white, black, and 
yellow, arranged as to form 
striking and beautiful effects. 
Their houses, palaces, andmosques, 
were furnished with very large cis- 
terns for water. The Alhambra, 
or palace of the *Moorish->king8, 
which we shall say more about 
soon, is the wonder of traveUers 
even in this day. This palace con- 
tained very large sheets of water, 
whilsl^ in most of the large sheets, 
beautiful fountains played, cooling 
the air. In one palacerwas a laxge 
pond, and in the middle of it was 
a room made of stained glass, and 
adorned with gold. Here the 
cahph would sit andread untouched 
307 
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1^ m watSTi with tapen biuning 
'^oelbiG him. 

** The (karabOi^ of the Moorish 
.hnilidings is one of iheir chief 
merits. The staoco composition 
on their walls has become as hard 
as stone. Eren in the present day, 
after hondreds of yean, there are 
some parts without a crack or a 
flaw in the whole sur&ce. The 
wood-w#k has also been wonder- 
fully presenred, after being neg- 
lected for nearly 700 years; the 
pine-wood floors and ceiling of 
the Alhambra are perfectly sound, 
without any mark of dry-rot, worm, 
or insect. The white paint is still 
so bright and rich that it may be 
mistaken for mother-of-pearl. 

**The size of some of these cities 
furnishes fresh causes for wonder. 
Think of a city twenty-four miles 
long! The city of CordoTa was of 
this length, and six miles in 
breadth . The shores of the Gnj^al- 
quiver were occupied with palaces, 
streets, gardens, and public build- 
ings; and for ten miles the citizen 
could trayel through the city by 
the light of lamps. This city had 
at one time 270,000 houses, *80,455 




with a population of 80,000 people. 

*‘The remains ofthese dries and 
buildings still exist in l^ain, to 
remind us of the industry of the 
Moors; W their conquest of Spain 
was of importance to all Eubope, 
Just oc the Bomans introduced 
driHzatlon into Britain, so did the 
Moors to Itoaifl. Their forcible 
entry of the break- 

ing open of a door, through which 
there rtiihed a flood of new know- 
led^ lad new ideas into Europe.’ 
It would be dfl&enlt to tell how 
mwsh less eitilised we northern 
people of Europe ml^t hare been 


leaped ashore under the rock of 
Gibraltar, in the year 711. They 
tau^tus a8tronomy,*onr system of 
fueling and flgni^ and algebra. 
They gave us a philosophy, a new 
style of architecture, the notion of 
public libraries, of police, the tele- 
graph, gunpowder (as some say), 
paper^making, the pendulum, the 
mariner’s coi^ass, and morocco 
leather. They gave us the prin- 
ciple of rhyme in verse, and many 
improvements in music, in working 
metals, weaving silk, dyeing, and 
other arts too numerous to men- 
tion. The Moorish physicians 
discovered many of the drugs 
which are in use even now. 

The learning of the Arabs was 
even more remarkable. They had 
their hundreds of tkamands of 
authors Bagdad, it is said, became 
the resort of poets, philosophers, 
and mathematicians from eveiy 
country. Ambassadors were sent 
to Armenia, Syrif^ and Egypt, to 
collect the most important books 
they could discover. Hundreds 
of camels might be seen entering 
Bagdad, loaded with Greek, He- 
brew, and Persian literature, many 
of which were translated into the 
Arabic language, that all classes 
of people might read them.” Thus 
the Moors lived on in Spain, hntil 
the year 1492, when the Spaniards 
regained possession, and recon- 
quered the Moors. 

**This, dear children, is a very 
small part of the long histonr of 
Spain, which 1 used to read a long 
time ago. It was this history which 
made me expect Seville to be so 
beautifiil a place. My account of 
Seville, in its present state, you 
shall hear of in the next letter. 


noiTitf thatbandfiil tftawinr Moon 
Mi their leader Torik had not 


Good-bye! 

'* Your offecrionate friend, 
‘‘IIvoxJB 'BiqomxdJ* 
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the dlW peeple-^I will not haye 
Im aet^tli^. What is an anti- 


feeling of dislike for which 
we can gire no reason.* 
^^Bosamond stood still and silent 
fev some moments, r considering 
dee^, and then suddenly bursting 
ont mnghing, she langhed for some 
tlme^ without being able to speak. 
At last, she said:— 

^MamnuL I am lairing at the 
rery odd, sillj reason I was going 
to dye 70U for disliking that lady. 
Omy becanse she had an ogly, 
crooked sort of pinch in the front 
of her black bonnet.’ 

*** Perhaps that was a sufficient 
reason for oisUking the black bon- 
net,* said Rosamond’s mother ; *bnt 
not qdte sufficient for disliking the 
person who wore it.’ 

** ‘No, mamma; becanse shedoes 
not sSiways wear it, 1 suppose. 
She does not sleep in it, I dare say; 
and, if I were to see her without it, 
I might like her.* 

«* Possibly.* 

" * Bnt^ mamma, there is another 
reason why I di^ed her; and 
this, perhaps, is a bad and unjust 
reason; but still 1 cannot help 
disliUng the thing, and this thing 
she cannot take off or gpt on 
as she pleases; 1 can neyer see 
her without il^ mamma ; and this 
is a thing 1 must alwa^ dislike; 
and my knowing that this is the 
reason ibrt I diuike her, does hot 
make mo dislike her the least the 

least m less I* repeated 
mother : ^ by the ac- 
jhhmuageiBosamond, 
X peimm ho^ aocsueetbiy you 
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to know— whether you took notice 
of that shocking thing?’ 

‘“When you hayeiold me what 
this shocking thing is, I shall be 
able to satisfy your curiosity.’ 

“ ‘ Mamma, if you do not know 
it, it did not shock you, that is 
clear.’ 

• “ ‘ Not perfectly clear.* 

“‘Then, mamma, you did see 
it, did you? And how conld you 
help being shocked by it? 

“‘Will you tell me what you 
mean. Rosamond?’ 

“‘Then, mamma, yon did not 
see it.’ 

“ ‘ if— what ?’ 

“‘YHien her glove was off, 
mamma, did not yon see it — the 
shockingfinger, mamma; the stump 
of a finger, and the great scar all 
over the back of her hand? 
Mamma, I am glad she did not 
offer to shake hands with me, for 
I think I conld not have touched 
her h%nd; 1 should have drawn 
back mine.’ 

“ ‘There is no danger that she 
should ever offer to shake hands 
with yon, Rosamond, with that 
hand; she knows that it is dis- 
agreeable. If you observe, she 
gave me her other hand.’ 

“ ‘ That was well done. So she 
knows it is disagreeable. Poor 
woman! bow sorry and ashamed 
of it, she must be!’ 

“‘She has no reason to he 
ashamed, she has more reason to 
he proud of it.’ 

“ ‘Proud of it ! Why, mamma? 
Then von know something more 
about & Will you tell me all yon 
know, mamma?” 

“ ‘ I know that she burnt that 
hand in saving her little grand- 
daughter from being bnmt to death. 
The child going too near the fire, ' 
when she was in a room by herself, 
set fixe to her frock; the muslm 
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was in flames instantly; as die 
could not pat out the fliune, she 
ran screaming to the door: the 
servants came~-some were afraid, 
and some did not know what to 
do Her grandmother heard the 
child’s screams — ^ran up stairs — 
saw all her clothes and her hair on 
fire. She instantly rolled her up 
m a rug that was on the hearth. 
The kind grandmother did not, 
however, escape unhurt, though 
she did not at die time know, or 
feel, how much. But when the 
surgeon had dressed the child’s 
hums, then she showed him her 
own hand. It was so terribly burnt, 
that it was found necessaiy to cut 
off one joint of the finger. The 
scar, which you saw, is the mark 
of the bum.’ 

*<<Dcar, good, coura^ons wo- 
man!— And what a lund, kind 
grandmother!* cried Rosamond. 
*0 mamma, if I had known aU 
this! — ^Now I do know all this, 
how differently I feel. How unjust, 
how foolish, to dislike her ! — ^And 
for a pinch in a black bonnet ! — 
And for that veiy scar ! — ^that very 

hand 1 ^Mamma, I would not 

draw back my hand, if she was to 
offer to shake hands with me now. 
Mamma, I wish to go to see her 
now. Will you take me with you 
to her house in the countiy? ’ 

** ‘I wiU, my dear.’” 

W. WeU! That is a very nice 
tale ; but what has it to do with 
justice? 

Ion. I can tdl you, Willie. Don’t 
you see that Rosamond had an ofi- 
t^athy ? The thoughts about that 
lady ivere not just; so antirntthy is 
injustice, or something of me kmd. 

iif. I must explain to jom The 
man who executes justice by law 
is called a and I wiu tell 


Moiaik iulMMh 


you why. When anr question 1% 
brought before him, he hears all 
the facts of the ease^ and oonriden 
them. 

W. Yes. 

Jf. And^enhehasconsideied 
everything, Be uses his judgment 
to find out what is xighs. 

W. Yes. 

M. And when he knows whidh 
action is fair and rights he eansee 
it to be done— and that is jaitios. 

W. Soiti^. 

M. Then you must know that 
all of you are made to be judm 
— for yon have every day to judge 
whether your actions are just or 
not. But, if you make your jadg* 
ments in a hurry, as Bosamoml 
did— that is, if you ^dge befliee 
the proper time— bemve yon have 
had time to think— 

L. Then we shall make .oadK 
pathiee, 

M. Yon may ; but this yon will 
be almost sore to do— to form 
a had judgment. 1 will tell yon 
what name we give to snch a judg- 
ment— firom the Latin words pre, 
before, and judicium^ a judgmenV 
we mue the name jwouoiiss^ 

L. Yes, I have heard tliot word ! 

M. And when people have pre- 

judice ^or they judge-before>th^ 
axe very likely to have andpathm 
—which aie unjust fitelinga I 
bdiere that next week yourpepatie 
going to teR you about some one 
who could notact Jnetly Moaueehe 
had BO many aadaeah*^ 

patbiea uaihMqie ww liMtt 
have soiae tides So sMwhowi^^ 
naticpf**-ji;eo^Whoaiuii^^ 
cannbt oo mtke touM mdlt 
other; do qeli «u|Sa dMI. 
togulMr te 

Iwro mf 
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” MAMMALS. 

OBDSB 5. FLESH-BATING ANIMALS. 
THE OAT TBIBE. 

Jf. We will talk a little more 
about the lion, and oi the habits 
of each of the beasts which I have 
drawn. If I could roar like a lion, 
I do not think that you would like 
to listen I His roar has not only a 
fine deep sound, but is very loud 
and ternble. I have heard that 
the other beasts tremble at the 
sound. When a lion is angiy, he 
is a fine sight ; he shows a stem 
dignity of countenance, his glaring 
eyes seem like balls of fire, while 
he lashes his sides slowly with his 
long tufted tail. On account of 
his m^estic aspect, he is called 
** The Bang of the beasts.” 

There are, in the lion’s frame- 
work, other parts worth noticing, 
besides those you pointed out lltst 
week. The strength of his limbs is 
wonderful. With one blow of his 
heavy paw, he can rip up the side 
of an ox, or break a man’s skull. 
A gentleman who has written an 
account of a lion-hunt, says — ** The 
dogs fiew boldly between us and 
the lion; and, surrounding him, 
th^ kept him at bay by theft reso- 
lute barldng. The lion, conscious 
of his strenf^th, remained unmoved 
at their nolty attempts, and kept 
his head turned towai^ us. At 
one moment the dogs advanced 
dose to his feet, as if to seize him, 
but they paid dearly for their im- 
pradence; for, without discompo- 
sing the miyestic and steady atti- 
tude in whidi he stood fixed, he 
merdy moved Ms imw, and I saw 
fero lyinff dead. In doing this he 
made so uttle exertion, that I could 
hifdly tdl by what means they had 
hewkilled.’’ 

S12 


There are other parts of the lion 
endued with equallj^ wonderful 
strength. A lion, living near the 
Cape of Good Hope, in Africa, was 
once seen canymg home the car- 
case of a heifer. He had seized it 
with his mouth ; and although its 
legs dra^d upon the ground, he 
carried it off as easily and as 
quickly as the cat carries a rat. He 
soon reached a veiy broad ditch, 
but there was no h68itation--OTer 
they went, — ^Uon and heifer toge- 
ther. A young lion, who had killed 
a horse, carried it for the distance 
of a mile. Another African lion 
seized and carried off a heifer; 
some horsemen set out in pursuit, 
following in his track ; after pur- 
suing him for five hours, they found 
that the heifer’s carcase had only 
twice touched the ground. The 
Indian lion shows the same cou- 
rage as his relative in Africa. He 
has be^ known to spring on the 
head of one of the largest elephants, 
and to pull him down to the earth, 
rider and all. 

Now, to perform such wonderful 
feats, (he lion must not only have 
great strength in his limbs, but iii 
other parts of his frame. 

/on. Yes; his teeth must be veiy 
s^ng. 

*ir. And hisyatos also. If I were 
to try and lift up any person as 
heavy as myself with my jaws, the 
lower jaw would drop down, so 
that I could not hold him. 

Z. And, Willie, even if you 
could keep your jaws together and 
hold him tight, you could not hold 
up your head; the weight of his 
bo^ would drag down your head. 

Ir . So it would. 1 suppose, 
then, that the lion must have 
great strength in his neck also. 
Look at the picture, and see how 
thick it is! If it were thin like 
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I a camelopard’s, I do not think 
I that he couM carry a heifer very 
I far. 

M, No. You may stop here and 
think, Willie. You may see the 
hand of God in the lion, as well 
as in eveiy animal around you. 
God, who gives the animals their 
instincts^ also famishes them widi 
powers to agree with those in- 
stincts. The Lion’s power of leap- 
ing and bounding — his swiftness — 
his sense of sight, hearing, smelling, 
and feeling— ^is soft elastic pads, 
and silent step— his powerful claws, 
and terrible roar— his still more 
terrible teeth— the strength of his 
jaws and neck — all these things 
assist to work out and satisfy 
the desire of destruction within 
him. At the same time they all 
show to us with what wisdom 
the Creator can provide any 
kind of structure for His crea- 
tures, and can adapt them for the 
circumstances in which 4ie has 
placed them. The lion is made 
for an offensive life| he has within 
him a disposition to kill, and all 
that he can want to satisfy that 
disposition is given to him. 

You may perceive this great 
truth not only in the lion, but in 
the cat with which you are playing. 
Nearly all that I have said of the 
lion may be said of her. Her 
structure is formed on exactly the 
same plan. 

W, Let me look at her again. 

M. Open her mouth, Willie, and 
look particularly at her teeth. 
Observe the tearing teeth at the 
comer of her jaws; you may by 
these understand exactly what I 
mean in saying that the lion’s 
teeth act together like a pair of 
scissors. Some day when you are 
older, and are able to study anato^ 
my — ^when you can observe the 
muscles, ligaments, and bones of 


animals, you will understand y^ 
more of God’s wisdom. 

Ion* Now, 'mamma, teU us an 
anecdoU of a lion, please. 

M. We must not spend much of 
our time with anecdotes of the 
different animals. You may find 
plenty in some of your books. You 
shall, however, hear a story which 
I read lateljr — it shows that, al- 
though the non is justly styled the 
king of the beasts, he is not a king 
over man* Neither the lion, nor 
any other animal, can withstand the 
influence of the human eye; and 
if looked boldl}[ in the face by a 
man, he is afraid to spring upon 
him. 

A man named Jacob Eok, of 
Zee-koe-rivier, one day walking 
with his loaded gw, unexpectedly 
met a lion. Being an excellent 
shot, he thought himself pretty 
certain of killing it, and therefore 
flmd his piece. lJnfortanatel;f he 
did not recollect that the charge in it 
was damp ; so that his piece hung 
fire, and the ball falling short, 
entered the ground close to the 
lion. In consequence of this he 
was seized with a panic, and took 
directly to his heels; but being 
soon out of breath and closely pur- 
sued by the lion, he jumped up on 
a little heap of stones, and tnere 
made a stand, presenting the butt 
end of his gun to his Mversaiy, 
fullv resolved to defend his life os 
well as he could to the utmost. 
This deportment had such an 
effect on his pursuer, that he also 
made a stand, and lay down at the 
distance of a few paces flN>m the 
heap of stones, seemingly quite 
unconcerned. Jacob, in the mean- 
time, did not stir fimm the spotty 
besides, he had in his flight un- 
fortunately dropped his powder- 
horn. At lenc^, after waiting a 
good half-hour, the lion rose up, 
21fl 
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and At first went very slowly, and 
ntep by step only, as if he had a 
mind to steal off; but as soon as 
he got to a greater distance, he be- 
gan to boand away at a great rate.** 
I once read another account of 
a man who met a l{on near the 
side of a river: tne man imme- 
diately faced him, earnestly fixing 
his eye upon him ; the lion stood 
opposite to him, afraid to spring, 
and yet determined not to leave 
him. Unfortunately the man’s 
gun lay on the ground at a short 
distance from him. The advan- 
tage of this fact the lion seemed 
quite to understand, for as the man 
once or twice put forth his arm, or 
moved his body toward the gun, 
the lion me a sudden start toward 
him;( and a short roar, as much as 
to say, ** If you touch that, I will 
spring on you.’* So, for a whole 
aay and night, and p^ of the next | 




I day, I think, the two parties faced 
ea^ other ; and, under the influ- 
ence of the scorching son, 1 be- 
lieve that the man lost the use of 
his toes, and other parts of his 
bo^. 

L. Did the lion go away, mamma ? 

M. Yes, I beUeve that on the 
middle of the second day, a noise 
in the neighbouring wood fright- 
ened him, and he made off. 

W, In what part of the world 
are lions found, mamma? 

M, In Adia and Africa. The 
largest are in Africa. In the tropi- 
cal countries of America there are 
other animals corresponding to the 
lion, tiger, and leopard of the Old 
World. Yon may observe that on 
one page of the drawing you have 
those animals which are found in 
the Old World ; and on the opposite 
page, those of the New World, 
^eir names you shall hear soon. 


BETTER RUB THAN RUST. 


Idles, why lie down to die? 

Better mb than rust. 

Hark I the lark sings in the sky — 
** Die when die thou must 
Day is waking, leaves are shaking, 
^ttenrub than rust.” 


In the grave there’s sleep enough — 
“ Better rub than rast. 

Death perhaps is hunger-proof, 

Die when die thou most; 

Men are mowing, brwzes blowing, 
Better mb thw mat” 


He who will not work shall want ; 

Non^t for nonght is just— 

Won’t do mutt do, when he eau%^ 

** Better rub than mst. 

Bees are flying, sloth is dying. 

Better mb Uian rust” 

SBXESSIR BLUOTT. 

fil4 
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THE PLAlSfTAGBNET KINGa 

HENRY THE SECOND. 

Ton. You are to tell us to-day, 
papa, about King Heniy’s wick^ 
sons. 

P, They were indeed wicked 
sons. Their father had always 
been indulgent and kind towards 
them, and had arranged that, at 
his death, his kingdoms should be 
divided amongst them. According 
to the custom of the times, his 
eldest son, Henry, was crowned 
King of England during his father’s 
lifetime, so that the barons might 
come and do homage to him, and 
swear to obey him, at his father’s 
death. This prince, soon after his 
coronation, came to his father, and 
requested that he would give him 
a kingdom to govern immediately, 
either England or Normandy. The 
king, of course, refused this strange 
demand; just as Willian^ I. hM 
refused to let Prince Robert reign 
in Normandy during his lifetime. 
The prince was ur|i^ on to en- 
force l;is demand by his mother, 
and his father-tn-Zato, the King of 
Prance, whose daughter, Marga- 
ret, he had married. He there- 
fore expressed astonishment at 
the kin^s refusal, used very un- 
dutiful lan^age to him, and at 
last, being joined by the King of 
Prance, he rebelled against his 
father, as William the Conqueror’s 
son J^bert had done before him. 
After a short time, the prince was 
joined not only by the ffing of 
Prance, but by other sovereigns of 
Europe; and he then declared that 
there was no other King of Eng- 
land than himself. 

The two younger brothers of 
Prince Henry imitated his exam- 
le; and Queen Eleanor, dressing 
erself in man's clothes, fled to 


the court of Prance, that she m^h^ 
encourage their wickedness, ^e 
king, however^ brought her back, 
and confined her in a castle, where 
she was kept prisoner for sixteen 
years. Numbers of the courtiers 
and nobles around the kin^ de- 
serted him, one by o^ to join his 
son; nearly eveiy night, some of 
those who had received from him 
the greatest kindness, stole awav ; 
and those who attended him in 
the evening did not appear at his 
call in the morning.” The king, 
however, had immense riches and 
power, and quickly obliged his 
children to ask for peace. A treaty 
was then made, but the princes 
treacherously broke all their pro- 
mises, and, by tlieir combined bad 
conduct, caused their father the 
greatest grief. 

Hennr, at this time, in order to 

r eve nis troubled min^ resolved 
do penance for his sins at the 
tomb of Thomas k-Becket, whom, 
after his death, the people had 
worshipped as a martyr. Accord- 
inglv, he lived on bread and water, 
widked barefoot for some miles 
toward Canterbury; spent a whole 
day without any nourishment, 
passing his time in prayers and 
tear^ kneeling on the cold ground 
of the subterranean vault, and con- 
fessing his sins to the priests. He 
then threw off the upper part of 
his dress, and was sco^ged on his 
bare back by the eiglity monks 
and bishops who were present, each 
gi^g him five lashes with the 
kiiotted cords. 

After this strange act, the king 
was much more esteemed by the 
people, and his affairs became more 
prosperous. The barons who Hkd 
revolted made submission. The 
King of Scotland, who had rebelled, 
was made prisoner ; and Heniy*s 
215 
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sons were again conquered. Soon 
after, Prince Henry died of a fovcr, 
showing before his death the deep- 
est remorse for his undutiful con- 
duct. Prince Geoffrer also died, 
having been trampled upon and 
killed by the horses at a tourna- 
ment. 

Henry now enjoyed a few years 
of peace, during wmch time, like a 
good Ung, he gave his attention 
to his country, and much improved 
the government. But he was 
doomed to further trouble, from hi& 
son Bichard. After a long and 
weary war, Henry found his health 
and strength declining, and was 
obliged to gain peace by very hard 
terms. The p6or king^s eyes were 
dimmed, and his spirits were weak- 
ened with sickness and sorrow. 
His strength of body and mind was 
dwindling daily — his heart was 
broken. When the treaty with his 
son Bichard had been settled, he 
was furnished with a list of tne 
barons who had conspired against 
him, that he might pardon them. 
On looking it over, the first name 
which struck his eye was that of 
his darling son John. He had 
already borne much evil with 
resignation, but at the sight of his 
name ho could not contaij^ his 
anger and despair. He started 
violently from his bed with a sud- 
den exclamation, — ** Is it true,*’ he 
cried, that John, the child of my 
hear^ — ^he^whom I have cherished 
more than all the rest, hath verily 
betrayed me? Now then,” he 
exclaimed, foiling back, and turn- 
ing his face to the wall, ** let every- 
thing go as it will, 1 care no longer 
for myself or the world.” Nothing 
now made any impression on him 
iif his profound melancholy and 
hopelessness of heart. In a few 
days he laid himself down to die, 
exclaiming, as his mind was wan- 
214 


deriiig, *‘Oh, shame! a conquered 
king, /a conquered king! . . . . 
Cursed be the day on which I was 
bom, and cursed of God the chil- 
dren I leave behind me!” Thus 
died King Heniy II., in his fifty- 
eighth year, having reigned about 
thirty-nve years. 

King Henry was a king whom 
you may pity and love. You may 
nonour him, too, for ho was a great, 
a wise, powerful, and a good king. 
He did many cruel deeds, and had 
many vices ; but in those days such 
faults were so common, that many 
people did not know — or else did 
not consider — how wicked they 
were. Let us look at his bright 
qualities, and think of him with a 
mnd heart ; for is it not, dear chil- 
dren, a noble thing to spend a life 
in doing good for others? All the 
time that Henry could gain from his 
battles, he gave to the improvement 
of his country. Ho tried to improve 
the law^ and to teach the people 
honesty and justice; ho tried to 
maintain peace; to take power 
from those who had too much, and 
to dve power to such as had too 
little; and he carefully used the 
talents which God gave to him. 
He was a working king. 

The reputation of his wisdom 
and judgment was so great, that 
two of the kings of Europe, who 
had been fighting about the 
boundaries of their kingdoms for 
some time, determined, instead of 
disputing with the swo^, to bring 
their dim^rences before ** the just 
and impartial English monarch.” 
They agreed to submit to his de- 
cision, be it what it might. The 
king accordingly acted as arhitre^ 
toTj and after hearing both sides 
of the case, and taking the opinion 
of many others, he pronounced a 
wise and conciliatory judgment 
which entirely satisfied all parties. 
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Ton. Ah I it was wise of those any arbitration, or dispute eithei^ 
kings to let Henry be arbitrator, will be called the wisest kings. 
How much trouble it saved them ! Besides his four sons, Henry had 

P, They would have saved two daughters: the eldest, named 
themselves mucA more trouble, If Matilda, wi|lP married to the Duke 
they had resorted to arbitration of Saxony ; and from her our 
at the beginning of their dispute, own good Queen Victoria is de- 
King are going to be wiser soon— scended. Henry had a grand- 
they will try the arbitration ^rs<; son — ^the son of Geoffrey — named 
and fighting afterwards. Prince Arthur, whom we shall 

X. iind those who don’t have hear of again. 


THE WORKERS. 


Who blushes for labour, for boneBt toil * 

Who scorneth the rough, hard hand t 

It is nobler far to till the soil. 

Than simply to own the land. 

Uncultured by man, only briers and 
thorns 

Will tlie earth to its children yield ; 

But blesh’d with his labour the wilder- 
ness blooms, • 

And the waste is a frultfhl field. 

Let the titled, the rich, and the idle 
scorn ; 

The worker cares not for them ; 

Who decks them witli pearls from the 
ocean ware. 

With gold, and the priceless gem! 

Who hunts fbr the eimine! Who 
weaves the silk * 

Who embroiders the scarf of gold * 

Who makes their soft couches and 
downy beds t 

Who guards them from winter’s cold ! 

Hurrah for the worker! He decketh 
them all, 

He toils for the great in the land ; 

The rubies and peat Is round the lady's 
fair neck 

Are twined by the labourer's hand. 

The workers of old to the grave have 
passed. 

But their memory cannot die ; 

Painting, and statue, and pyramid, 

Are the trophies proud and high. 


And glorious gems from the spirit 
mine, 

Bright pearls from the waves of 
thought, 

Are twined in a regal diadem, 

By the toil of ages wrought. 

B|pd the laurel wreath round the 
worker's brow, 

For a conqueror is he ; 

He hath wrestled with poverty, tune, 
and death, 

And hath won the victory. 

sun onward and upward his path 
shall be. 

No dangers his courage appal ; 

The winds and the waves are his 
c^rsers free. 

And the lightning obeys his call. 

He thinks— and the mighty orb of 
day 

Must its mightier mastet own ; 

The glorious stars are gas beacon, 
flies, 

Fiom the poles to the burning zone. 


[,et monarehs boast, in their pride and 
p wer, 

Of the millions who own their sway s 
rhe victor o'er poverty, time, and 
death. 

Is a mightier king than they. • 


K. B. P. 
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¥HE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

SPAIN. SEVILLB. 

**Dbaji Childben, — 

“I told you in my last letter 
but one that I waa mnch dis- 
appointed ^ Ith the river Guadal- 
qniver. The shores were as flat 
as the marshes in the county of 
Essex when seen from the river 
Thames, and without their rich 
verdure. So I would not look at 
them ; and, to comfort myself, I 
went down to the cabin to procure 
a cup of coffee. There on the 
sofa I perceived a lady reclining, 
and holding between her fingers a 
lighted What would you 

say if you saw a lady smoking a 
cigar in England ? Even this lady 
seemed a little ashamed of her 
amusement ; and, when I surprised 
her by my presence, she screened 
her face behind her fan. This 
habit of smoking is not genefal 
amount the ladies in public — ^it is 
only indulged in by female ser- 
vants and others. 

** Long before reaching Seville 
I was fairly tired out— the heat on 
deck was intense, which was fre- 
quently the case. On one occa- 
sion, I left my drawing materials on 
the table wliile I went to dinner, 
and on my return found that the I 
heat had so far melted the India- 
rubber that it was actually glued 
to Uie ta^e. To pass away the 
time I enmred into conversation 
with a merchant from Xeres (the 
town where sherry wine is made), 
who told me some particulars 
about the colour of wines, which, 
if 1 had not forgotten them, might 
have been very useful for an 06- 

Lesson, 

Neither the merchant nor I 
was sorry when a sudden turn of 
the river brought Sbvillb’s “gol- 
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den tower'* in view. It was not 
long before we were on shore ; and, 
in spite of its dirt, I soon felt my- 
self pleased with the ancient capital 
of Spain. This city seems to 
connect Europe with the Eastern 
countries. The narrow winding 
streets of Seville, which are shaded 
with ragged awnings, on which the 
sun gleams so bngbtly, give it 
I much of the appearance of an 
Eastern town. ‘ The high-barred 
windows seem to remind one of 
the ancient warlike days, when 
every man’s house was his castle. 
The houses, taking them altogether 
(for there are about 1,200), are the 
mostpictures^ein the world. They 
generally have a large paved court 
with a running fountain in the 
middle, flowers, &c. ; and all round 
the court are marble columns, 
which support the galleries or 
rooms above them. The family 
of the house live in this part (the 
groimd floor) daring the summer, 
throwing an awning over the court 
in the heat of the day, and re- 
moving it at night. In the winter 
season they live up-stairs. 

^ Seville is almost of a circulai 
sha^ and the walk round it cx- 
tenas from five to six miles (Eng- 
lish). It is surrounded by walls 
built partly the Homans when 
Spain was a ]^man province, and 
partly by the Moors. The walls 
have fifteen gates, and numerous 
towers, or fighting-places, on them. 
Although the streets of l^ville are 
narrow, there are in it several fine 
squares. 

Golden Tower^ of which I 
spoke, is an ancient place. It is 
so called because it is supposed 
that the Romans used it as a trea- 
sury, and because the ships that 
returned from Americ^ laden with 
gold, deposited their riches in it. 
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‘‘The GiraMa is a yeiy beautiful 
square tower, now used as a belfiy 
to the Cathedral. It is built in 
the Arabian style of architecture. 

“The CatAec&a/ is estrange mix- 
ture of Grecian, Boman, Gothic, 
and Arabian architecture ; it has 
a fine organ, and many good speci- 
mens of painting, j^ongst the 
treasures of the cathedral are a 
cross, and a pair of candlesticka, 
made of the first gold brought from 
America. It has a library of 20,000 
volumes, founded by Ferdinand 
Columbus, the son of the discoverer 
of Ambbica. 

“The Tobacco Mamifactor^ at 
Seville is rather large. On visiting 
it, 1 saw the process of snufP-mak- 
ing. In the cigar department, there 
were more than 3,000 Mnnoras. 
These ladies were watched over by 
a stem lynx-eyed old dame, who 
kept close to us the whole time 
«}st we should talk to them. They 
plied their fingers with w^inderfiu 
quickness; each took a leaf of the 
tobacco, she layed a small heap of 
shreds upon it, and dexterously 
i rolled it up, twisting it at the end^ 

I and trimming it with a pair of 
I scissors. 

“The day after my arrival at 
Seville, there was a grand and 
solemn jubilee. It had some con- 
nexion with the Blessed Virgin, 
but I forght what. I only remem- 
ber that a number of priests had 
an ugly doll, almost of negro com- 
plexion, which did not much flatter 
the charms of the Holy Mother. 
They made up for her want of 
beauty by covering her with orna- 
ments made of precious metals. 
They had ftimished the infant and 


herself not only with crowns and 
other ornaments, but even with 
ahoee of solid silver. As the priests 
carried it through the most crowded 
thoroughfares, each knee was bent 
lowly in the dust to the absurd 
image. ‘ Boor people !* I thought 
withasigh, ‘howmust your Saviour 
pity your blindness and foolish- 
ness 1 The image of the babe who 
was bom in a manger yon dress 
in jewels and gold! <fesus, who 
wore a coat of one seam through- 
out, you <iress in silver ahoea I * 

“One melting morning I was 
on one of the public walks, loung- 
ing under the refreshing i^ade of 
an acacia tree. I was just musing 
with my eyes half shut, and only 
ronsing now and then to whiff a 
dgar, or to cool my throat with a 
sip of lemonade. Suddenly, a 
harsh voice grated on my ear ; and 
starting up, I saw beside me a 
l^ge black figure, with a hat of 
enormous brim. Pointing to a 
string of mules laden with sooty 
sacks, he hoarsely demanded if I 
wished to purchase some charcoal 
of superior quality. Buy charcoal 
— and the thermometer nearly 
up to fever heatl Was not the 
fellow exercising his wit upon me ? 
No, i^othing could be more serious 
than the man’s countenance ; and 
it was quite in vain that I assured 
him I was a traveller, and that his 
sacks would be a great burden to 
me; he repeated again^and again 
his entreaties, —only assuring me 
that the charcoal was ‘very good.’ 

“My departure from l^ville 
you shall hear of in my next letter. 

“ Your affectionate Mend, 

“ Unolb Biohabd.” 
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tHE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

DEBBTSHIBE. 

“ Dbab Childbent, — 

“Fetch your map of England 
amin, and place your Qnger on the 
Cheviot Hills. Bring your finger 
down in a straight line, until you 
reach the western comer of Derby- 
shire ; and you will thus mark 
what is callbd the Northern ranpe of 
mountains. This range is said to 
end at the celebrated mountains in 
Derbyshire called the Peak. 

“ Peg and I had been staying at 
Stockport for a few days, when we 
set out for the Peak. As we pro- 
ceeded along the turnpike road 
from the east of the town, the 
mountains come in view. At the 
distance they were a fine sight. 
There was along line of hills pos- 
sessing every variety of form and 
colour; some of the forms we^e 
very beautiful, but as I came nearer 
to &em 1 was rather surprised at 
their bleak and barren appearance. 
Grossing the river Dove, and tra- 
velling southward, we continued 
our journey all day, until the sky 
was lit up with the yellow light of 
the setting sun. 1 found that in 
the highest parts of the Pef^ the 
valleys were broad and deep; and, 
although the rocks and mountains 
on each side of them might be bar- 
ren, their striking forms, and great 
size, gave ^hem an interesting ap- 
pearance. Some of the rocks rose 
suddenly from the sides of the val- 
leys in a perpendicular direction, 
like precipices. One in particular 
had a singular turret-like shape, so 
that, from its form, it was ^led 
Castle-rock. As it towered up to 
a vast height, this bleak, strange- 
looking mass, and some of its sur- 
rounding neighbours, showed their 
grotesque shapes very distinctly 
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against the bright sky. They left 
a strong impression bn my mind 
of their grandeur in the solitary 
stillness, — so calm and immovable 
were they. AU nature seemed 
silent and reverent amongst those 
mountains; — not a bird fiapped its 
wings; — even Peg moved silently, 
and picked up her feet gently, as 
though she feared to wake the 
echoes. All nqture was afraid of 
these giant rocks, and as their giant 
friend sank down behind them in 
a sea of golden clouds, not even a 
breezy wind did venture out to sing 
him off to sleep. Not a whisper 
did any wind make, — indeed, the 
thing was done quietly, and nobody 
was supposed to be present; so the 
winds lay down in the valleys be- 
neath, and waited for the night. 

“ J ust about this time it occurred 
to me that if / waited for the night, 
1 might stand a chance of sleeping 
out thcfc, and have more of the 
winds about me than would be 
pleasant. Therefore, without caring 
about the mountains and the spirit 
of silence, I made bold to spei^ 
aloud, and gave Peg instructious 
to descend to the beautiful valley 
below. She soon made the earth 
and the echoes rattle with her foot- 
steps, BO as to reach the village of 
Castleton before the twilight should 
be gone. 

“ The wonders of the Peas, dear 
children, will take a long time to 
describe ; the first of these wonder- 
ful places we passed through on our 
way to the village. We entered a 
winding road, wmch in some parts 
was rather narrow, and on each side 
were precipices of immense height. 
These precipices are dark, rugged, 
and perpendicular, and as I looked 
up, it seemed as though their two 
sides would meet, and shut me up 
in the earth for ever. The road 
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was veiy nearly a mile in length; 
and as the^ twilight faded, the 
scenery above became more hideous, 
and caused me many a shudder. 
This terrible road is called The Win- 
yats, or * The gates of the wind.’ 

“ The end of the road led to the 
beautiful village of Castleton, where 
I was very glad to find that I could 
get a comfortable bed. 1 learned 
that the village is called Castleton 
on account of the ruined castle 
situated on one of the steep rocks. 
The ascent to it is so winding that 
it is nearly two miles to the top. 
This must have been a famous 
place of refuge in times of war. 

** The following morning, imme- 
diately after breakfast, I proceeded 
to visit the second wonder — the 
I Peak. Underneath the hill which 
I the ruined castle stands upon, is a 
celebrated cavern, called the PeaJds 
Hole, My guide was soon ready 
for me, and we therefore soon 
reached the entrance. ^iJV'ell,’ 1 
said. ^ this is a beautiful beginning 
— what a fine archway for an 
entrance I’ ^ Yes, sir,’ was the re- 
ply, <that arch is more than 40 
feet high, and more than 100 feet 
broad ; and you will see, sir, now 
that we are going under it, what a 
long arch it is. It is nearly 300 
feet in length.’ 

“‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘it is like a 
tunnel; but, dear me, here are 
dwelling-places. You do not mean 
to say that there are any people 
living here ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, indeed. Many poor 
people are sheltered, here ; they 
makg twine and pack thread,’ 


“ We went on under the arch- 
way, and as we looked up we found 
the arch to be getting much smaller 
and lower ; at last the archway as 
so low that we were obliged to 
stoop. We thus shuffled along for 
a little wa^, when suddenly we 
came out into a large open cavern, 
made of the solid rock. After 
crossing over to the opposite side, 
I found that there was another 
opening, leading to another cavern, 
but that a deep stream of water 
flowed through it. We therefore 
stepped into a boat which was 
ready for us; and, as we floated 
under the opening in the rock, vre 
were obliged to lie down flat in 
the boat, for the roof above us 
sloped down to within two feet of 
the water. We thus reached ano- 
ther large cavern, and crossing it, 
we reached another opening with 
water running through it. Here 
w^ did not require a boat, for the 
water was so shallow that we passed 
under on foot. We then reached 
a third cavern ; and, as before, we 
crossed it, and found an opening 
in the rock on the other side ; but 
this opening we could not ^t 
through, for the roof gradudiy 
sloped down until it touched the 
edge '>f the water, rendering it im- 
possible to pass. These caverns in 
the Peak’s Hole are said to be, 
altogether, between two and three 
tiiousand feet long. 

“lam going to-day t9 see some 
other wonderful places, which you 
shall hear of soon, from 

** Your faithful friend, 
“Hbnby Yoomg.” 


ON THB VBRBBNA. 

Whbn rudely handled, or severely pressed. 

How sweet the fragrance from thy leaves expressed ! 
Injured by man a iesson here we learn, 

For malice, love ; for evil, good retarti. 
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SATUBDAT. 


Drawing. 


FERSFEOnVE. 

THB OIBCLB* 

L. Fleaie, papa, to let us have 
a change to-day; instead of draw- 
ing a landscape, may hib diaw from 
objects? 

P. Yes. We must, however, first 
proceed to draw a circle in per- 
spective. How will you do that ? 

/cm. I think that 1 know, papa. 
Wo wanted, the other day, to draw a 
circle without any compasses. So 
we drew a square ; we then drew 
another square inside it, and drew 
the circle between the two squares. 
I will show you what I mean — 


[and I have made a dotted hne 
through the middle of each side, 
to mark the points which the 
oblique lines axe to be drawn from. 



1 will next draw the obhque 
lines, and 1 can now easily m^e 
the curved lines on the straight 
ones. There! — that is a circle m 
perspective. 




\ ^ Ion. It does not look like a circle; 
\ A — ^it is more like an We might 

y \ y J call it a Umg circle, just as we called 

\ s. / / the oblong figure a long square. 

/ L» You mean the rectangle. 

Ion, Yes. We may say that the 
oval is to the circle just what the 

^ j , rectande is to the square. 

How, If we draw that square in P. Now that you can draw the 
perspective. It will be veiy ea|y for circle in perspective, here is a tea- 
^ to draw the circle in perspective, cup with a circular edge, which 
liCt us try. Here is the square; you may copy. 
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As I am now holding it before yon, 
and you look down upon it, what 
shape does the circle appear to be? 

W. It looks like a broad oval, 
para; it is in perspective. 

jp. True — ^you may draw from 
this object. In doing so, first 


draw the top of the cup. After 
this is drawn, you can easily copy 
the cim itself. b 
L. I^I the line will be curved 
lines. 

P. I will now hold the cup up 
much higheif* 





W. We cannot see so much of 
the top, now. How the oval is 
** squeezed up”l 

L. The top appears ntfrrower 
because, as it is placed near to the 


level of our eyes, we cannot see so 
much of it. 

P. I wUl now hold the cup up 
above the level of your eye. Ton 
may copy it in this position also. 



* It is recommended that the 
pupil should draw from the ob- 
ject itself, and not from the out, 
which he will use to correct hia copy 
by; or, if the drawing be oopiMi 


it should he only as an inUkOarif 
exereite to the drawing from the 
model A eup of a rather more 
simple fhrm should be used tor the 
first ezereise. 
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PLEASANT PAGES. 

A JOTmilAL OF HOME EDUOATIOH ON THE INFANT-80HOOL BTBTBlIi * 

■ 

ISthWeek. HOHDAT. KenlLeMon. 


JUSTICE. “ deceiflW. (My jeete^j, 

she lost one of the baby’s shoesi 
THE OLD 8BRTANT. when she took him out for a walk; 

Ion, Nurse ! good old nurse — and she declared when she came 
come here! I want my Moral back that she had only put on one» 
Lesson 1 Here is a pretty state of and that she had not seen the other 
things! Papa and mamma went since her coming here. Listen! 
out directly after breakfast, and there’s a crash, down stairs — there 
took Lucy and Ada with tlicm; is something broken— just ring the 
and we are to go without our bell.” 

lesson. Did you ever try to tell Mr. Harsh rang the bell, and up 
tales, nurse? Now, do tell us a came the girl herself with a rather 
tale — Pm sure you can! frightened look. 

IF. Oh,yes!look,she’slaughing. Maria,” said her mistress, 
I’m sure she knows something that ** what was broken just now ?” 
siie can tell us. Come, nurse— db/ ** Nothing, ma’am,” was the re- 

we’ll both sit down and listen. You ply; “at least— only a small 
can tell us while you’re washing plate had the comer chipped off. 
baby. The cat—” 

JVurse. I never did tell a tole in “Now, how could you be so un- 
my life, Master Willie; but X know trathful as to lay the blame on the 
something that’s true, which I think cat? ffere is the cat, under the 
you would like to hear. breakfast table!” 

W. Well, that’s all we want— “ If you please, ma’am, I was 
something that we should like to going to say — ** 
hear— so, begin! “I would rather not hear any- 

Nurse, I’ll tell yon as well as I thing of what you were going to 
can— this is it. say. (m sony, Maria, to observe 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Harsh to that you seem to have little care 
her husband one morning as they for the truth. Let me tell you, 
sat down to breakfast, “I do veiy that it is not only a disgraeml 
much dislike that girl; I have quite thing in God’s sight to spUk un- 
an antipathy to her.” truths, but that it is 4ie woist 

“What girl, dear?” was the thing you can ever do for yottfr 
reply. own interest. No one can de^^ 

“The new nurse girl who came upon you ; and, therefore^ you * 
lastweek. She comes from a very cannotexpectany one toke^you 
bad quarter. They are a bad lot as a servant, /cannot; so Iwijih 
of people living at thdt end of the you to leave immedm^ afrel^ 
town, near the water.” breakfast I hope this will bq 

“But has she done anything lesson that you will never forget.’* 
wrong?” The girl left the room qui^^ 

“Yes, she tells untruths. You and the lady and gentlamaa m 
can almost tell by her manner that sumed their convenatioa. 
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** Are you quite sure, dear, that 
^jroa have acted justly to that 
girl? Have you given her a fair 
chance?** 

“Certainly, Mr. Harsh,** was the 
reply, “ I could see at once that the 
girl was untruthful, s6on after she 
entered the house.*' 

“Well, I thought, dear, but I did 
not like to be sure, that your anti- 
pathy to the girl caused you to see 
that she was bad too quickly — 
could not help thinking that the 
girl m^At not nave seen the bab}^*s 
other shoe — and, I am not certain 
whether she was going to say that 
the cat broke the ^te. She might 
have been going to say that it was 
used for the cat yesteraay, and left 
on the floor — or something of the 
kind.** 

“Well, dear I the punishment, at 
all events, will do her good — it will 
teach her a lesson." 

“ I do not think it will. Even if 
she has not spoken the truth, she 
will see that you felt an antipathy 
towards her, and will think that 
the punishment was too great for 
the fault; and that you ought to 
have tried her a little longer." 

W. Well, now ! — that*s just what 
/was thinking, nurse. One of the 
teachers in our school is jpst like 
that — he does not give the boys a 
chance ; bqt, if a boy does wrong, 
he does not try him again — indeed 
he never gives any of us a fair 
trial, so t)iat he does not like any 
of ns. I don*t think that he has 
any friends. 

"Nurse. It was just so with Mrs. 
Harsh, live years afterwards, she 
was talking to one of her tiriends, 
and said to her, “ Have yon still 
^ that girl Maria as a servant?** 

“ f es," was the reply, “ and she 
makes a very faithful nurse. I 
Ibund, when she flrstcame, that she 
liad uie haMt of not speaking the 


truth, so I called her up stairs, and 
said that I was sorry for her, but, 
erhaps, she had been badly 
rought up, and did not know how 
I wicked such conduct was. I said 
that we would make some alloi^ - 
ance for that, and give her time to 
learn to be honest.*’ 

Jon. Yes; that was more just; 
she had a fair chance. And did 
she learn? 

Nurse. Indeed she did; and she 
has been in the family ever since. 
She has brought up all flve of the 
children,— Lucy, Willie, Ion, Ada, 
and she has just finished washing 
this baby, and has flnished her 
tale. 

IT. Ah 1 nurse, are you the girl ? 
What a bit of fun! I’m so glad! 
Let me dance round you. We’ll 
tell it all to Lucy and Ada. 

Nurse. Let me see if I can makf^ 
a moral ksson for you out of my 
history I heard your mamma 
telling you how Rosamond was 
unjust because of her antipathies. 
It is very difficult to be sure that 
yon do not act unjustly to others, 
for little antipathies often grow up 
within ns, without our knowing it. 
/or. I da|^ say they do. 

Nurse. So the best way is always 
to be “ on the right side;*’ and give 
every one a little more than what 
seems to be justice, — give them 
some of that kind feeling which is 
called mercy. Here is the rule for 
you, — ^LeT JUSTICE BE TEMPERED 
WITH MERCY. 

If every one had treated me as 
Mrs. Haru did, I might soon have 
said to myself— “Oh, it is of no 
use trying to be good." I should 
then have become more deceitful, 
and perhaps have been a veiy bad 
woman indeed. 

Ion. Instead of being our good 
old nurse. 
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80N0S FOB THB HONTHS. 

▲PBIL. 

Through a Bcreen of tender grreen/ 
Broider’d o*er with ftreahest dowcre, 
April steps upon the scenoy 
In a robe that glistens sheen — 
Sunbeans interwove wiUi showers ; 
While'sweet voices in tlM shy 
Load the air with melody. 

Verdant genuses, where she passes. 
Greener look and thicker spring ; 
Quaking bogs, and dank morasseR, 
Brakes whose tops are tangled mssiMW, 
llide each foul and slimy thing ; 
While the rivers as thev run, 

Marmur welcomes to the sun. 

Through the woods she steppeth now 
With her changeful mien and air, 
When the doud comes o’er her brow. 
Trembles every leafing bough — 

Dances when the smile is there; 
While the cuckoo in th#dell 
Shouts of her approach to telL 

As she goeth, each one knowetb 
She hath pass’d, by signs like these : 
Blossoms on the ground she strowetb, 
Freshens everv breeze that bloweth, 
Gives new foliage to the trees ; 

While the late-come nightingale 
Tells to her the amorous tale. 

By the fall of silver rain * 

Puttering on the forest leaves ; 

By the sunburst on the plain 
Giving place to gloom win ; 

By the swallows on the eaves 
Tou may know that April’s near — 
Changeful, wayward, yet bow dear 1 

Vi e may borrow mirth and Sorrow- 
Choice moralities from her; 

Light to-day and gloom to-morrow, 
Nothing certain, nothing'thorongh, 
Such is human character, 

Life unstable as a feather. 

Changing aye like April weather. 

H. a. ADAXB, 
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THB RAILROAD. 

Throuoh the mould and throupfh the clny^ 
hoy. 


On we hie with screech and roar! 
Bplashina! flashini^t 
Crashing I dashing! 


Through the com and through the 
By thf margin of the lake, 

0*eT the river, through the brake, 
O’er the bleak and dretaj moor, 


Over ridges, 

OuUies, bridges ! 

Bv the bubbling rill, 

AndmiR- 

Highways, 

Byways, 

Hollow hill— 

J umpingp — bumping — 

Bockin^roaring 

Like forty thousand giants tmnttgl 


O’er the aqueduct and bog, 

On we fly with ceaseless jog, 

Every instant something new, 

Every moment lost to view. 

Now a tavern — now a steei^e — 

Now a crowd of gaping people — 

Now a hollow — ^now a ridge— 

Now a orosBway — ^now a bridge— 

Grumble— Stumble- 
Rumble— tumble— 

Fretting— getting in a stew ! 

Church and steeple, gaping people, 

Quick as thought are lost to view I 
Everything tlmt eye can survey 
Toms hurly-burly, topsy-turvey I 

Glimpse d lonely hut and mansion. 

Glimpse of ocean’s wide expansion, 

Glimpse of foundry and forge, 

Glimpse of plain and mountain gorges 
bash along ! 

Slash along! 

Flash along! 

On! onwithajump^ 

And a bump, 

And a roll ! 

Hies the fire*flend to its destined goal ! 


♦ 
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WEDVESDAT. 


Hiitory. 


THE NORMAN KINGS. 

HBSBT n. BIOKAKD I. 

P. Before we begin ^e hietory 
of King Bichard, we will make np 
the leaaon on Henry IL and leam 
it. 

Lbbson 15. HENRY n. 

Beffan to reign . • < 1164 

Died 1189 

1. Hbnbt n. began his reSm 
with great advantage. As hie mother 
Matuda was the wmyhter of Henry 

he had a just claim to me crown^ 
and no one dared dispute his right. 
Henry also ruled over vast ar^ nu- 
merous dominions on the Continent. 

2. llnmTusedhis power fw good 

purposes. He corrected the disorders 
which had arisen through Stbphbn's 
weakness; and established peace, 
order, and justice. His plans of re^ 
form, however, were of ^eater advan^ 
tags to others than to himselfii when 
he tried to reform the clergy, he er- 
perienced severe trouble, particularly 
from a man named a- 

Beokbt, whom he had treated with 
great kindness. 

3. TSsmy,again,hadmuchtroubU 
from his foreign dominions, which were 
too large for him to govern properlv. 
His troAles were also increased by 
his rebellious sons, who did not leam 
to obey ; hut, as the king was 
clever, industrious, and persevering, 
he corrected his sons, ana subdued aU 
his enemies. He ctwpiered the Welsh 
people, took fhe King of Swdand 
prwoner; and, after subduing the 
wht^ Iruh nation, he even added 
their island to his very large kingdom. 

4. The king, however, who ruled 
nations, did not well govern his house- 
hold. His sons, encouraged by deir 
wicked fnother, continued to fight 
against hm. They persisted in mdr 
Jhodcing conduct, until they co^ 


deir father; andatlastydedought- 
fvd, sagacious, hard-working, braos, 
and renowned King Henry died of a 
broken heart, m hufifty^kd year 
~A.De 1189| 


P. We have heard enough of 
kings for the present. The his- 
toiy of a nation does not consist 
onlvin the deeds of the rtders. 

W. No, papa, we must hear 
about the nation itself. 

P. We will therefore stop to- 
day, and look back on the habits 
and manners, the learning and 
religion of sdl the people. We 
enter another important period — 
the end of the twdfth centniy. 
Bo von remember my tiling you ^ 
of the Crveades9 


Ion. I do, papa. I remember 
Peter the Hermit. 

P. Pbtbb was the hero of the 
filst Crusades. But, we have now 
to talk of a second Crusade, and of 
its hero, Biohaiid L We will 
begin the history of this king’s 
cnuMide with some chat about ue 

n de who went with him. 

on. I remember your telling us 
about the people in the times of the 
first Crusade— we hwd about the 
Nomftii barons^ the Saxon serfs, 
the Danes, and the Jews, all living 
together. * 

P. And since that time, all, 

S '\ the Jews, had mixed up 
er, and people dit not talk, 
so'innch about the difibrences be- 


tween Norman and Saxon, as they 
used to do. Their minds, too, 
had changed— their ideas -had 
" mixed up together.** 

Let u6 look once more at our 
old ancestors. If you had been im 
one of the cities, you would have 
seen that most of the houses were 
still made of wood; stone was little 
tised except in some countiy oot- 
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tages, and lane houses. You have 
<«ead in one of Mr. Young’s letters 
of some of the Cumberland farm- 
houses, how they were built of thick 
stone, and surrounded by stone 
walls to protect the people and 
their cattle from robbers. 

The old Saxons and the poor 
people, who lived in these places, 
could not make much change in 
their appearance and dress. The 
gorernmeht made laws (called the 
sumptuary laws) which prevented 
the people from dressing as they 
pleased. A Saxon, whether he 
lived in the town or country, might 
not dress in the same style as a 
nobleman. His appearance was 
much the same as mat of the early 
Saxons, except that, instead of 
wearing a tunic, which was like the 
, smock-frock that country people 
wear in this day, he wore a loose 
blue covering, an “ over-all” of a 
blue colour called a blouse. ^ 

But the nobles and richer people 
madegreaterchange. Theylength- 
ened their tunics, and manv wore 
undei^-garments which trailed on 
the ground. Their clothing was 
also very eapennve; some had 
doth mantles lined with ridi furs, 
and we read of one mantle lined 
with sable fur, which was Titprth a 
hundred pounds ; the edges of their 
garments were frequently embroi- 
dered with gold. Their robes were 
fastened with girdles, which were 
covered npth gold and jewels. One 
nobleman had fifty-two new suits 
of dothes, some of which were 
made of chlh of gold. The rich 
men also wore ^oves; and I think 
I told you how Uiey became fond 
of shoes with long pointed toes, 
^chained up to the knees; they also 
fanded that it was good to have 
long hair. 

A>th of these last customs, 
however, the clergy disliked and 
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preached against. One of the 
bishops, in the reign of Henrjr I., 
was so eloquent on*the subject, 
and so full of fire, that he caused 
the king and the nobles to weep 
tears of repentance. Accordingly, 
after his sermon, he drew forth a 
pair of scissors from under his 
frock, and caused some of them to 
have their locks shortened on the 
spot. Indeed, one young noble 
had a terrible dream about it, so 
frightened was he. He dreamt 
that a ghost, a terrible ghost, came 
to him and strangled him with his 
own locks, and just as he saw him- 
self strangled he awoke. Poor 
feUow! he was so terrified that he 
jumped up,, and cut off his hair 
immediatdy. He was quickly imi- 
tated by all his fellow - nobles. 
They soon, however, returned to 
their old customs. In the verv next 
reign — the reign of Stephen — • 
when almost every one dia as he 
chose, they began agmn wearing 
long feards, and arti/icta/ hair; 
this was the beginning of wigs. 

Many of the customs of the 
people also continued without 
much chanm. Suppose that two 
Saxons wished to be married, if 
the young man and woman agreed 
about it, and thought it would be 
a good thing— the man would go 
and see the young woman’s Jfuaef- 
bork. 

L. What is that, papa? 

P. The Mund-bork was an older 
man, her nearesf|relation ; he had 
the charge of her. We should call 
him her guardian in these days. 
The young man would then buy 
his wife of her Mund-bork, pay- 
ing the price fixed acoordinu 
to law. This was a very good 
custom it the young woman had 
aareed to be bought— bu^ some- 
times, she was bought against her 
will.* One old writer complains 
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that^ under the Feudal System, 

Wwrdes are bought and solde, as 
commonlge as ye ileastes,** and, that 
** th^ are forced to see with another 
mannds eyo, and say tba with ano^ 
ther manne's tongue. 

W. But suppose that the young 
man wanted to be married, and 
had no money— what would he do 
then? 

' Ion. Perhaps he would marry 
her without asking her guardian, 
or paying any money. 

P. He would not like to do that 
— for if he did, the law would make 
him give her back again, and all 
her goods. But, if her guardian 
consented, they word* married al- 
most in the same way as people 
are married now. The bride would 
stand under a kind of veil, which 
four tall men would hold oyer her 
head, and would receive a blessing 
Irom the priest; the man and 
woman would then make almost 
the same promises to eacl^ other, 
as you may now read in the 
Prater-book. After this, their 
relations and friends would bring 
them laige presents of gold, clothes, 
furniture, &c. It is said that the 
Normans introduced the custom of 
putting on the wedding-ring, but 
there are some traces of its use 
amongst the Saxons. If the hus- 


band died, and the wife became a 
widoWf she was not allowed to be* 
married until she had spent one 
year in mourning. This was the 
ancient custom of most of the 
nothem nations. 

JF. Suppdhe, papa, that the two 
people coiud not agree together ! 
Do you think that they all agreed 
as well as you and mamma do? 

P. I dare say that most of them 
did. The Saxon ladies were said 
to be excellent mothers, and faith- 
ful wiyes. The ancient Britons, 
perhaps, did not haye such happy 
marriages, for the law was, that a 
Briton might beat his wife for little 
faults. If she ever pulled his beard, 
or called him bad nam^ or wasted 
his goods — ^then, he might giye her 
three blows with a stick on any 
part of her body, except her head. 

W. But, suppose that he nye 
her three very hard blows, which 
h;^ her yery much — that wouldn't 
be fair! 

P, Certainly not.. Then, the 
chief would make him pay a heavy 
fine— a great many sheep or cattle. 

But the whole proceeding was 

Yes? Theman should haye 
joined the Peace Society. 

lone Or else have signed the 
Bond of Brodierhood. 


Fm but a stranger here ; 

Heaven is my home : 

Earth is a desert drear ; . 

Heaven is my home ; 

Danger and sorrow stand 
Round me on every hand, 
Heaven is my father-land, 
Heaven is my home. 

What though the tempests rage? 

Heaven u my home: 

Short is my pilgrimage; 

Heaven is my home : ^ 


And Time’s wild wintry blast 
Soon will be overpast j 
I shall reach home at last : 

Heaven is my hopie 
Therefore I murmur not; 

Heaven is my home : 

Whate’er my earthly lot, 

Heaven is my home : 

And I shall surely stand a 
There at my Lord’s right hand : 
Heaven is my father-lan^ 

Heaven is my home. 

T. B. TATLOB. 
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TF. Here is a new metal! 1 
have got 'a piece in my hand, what 
doyo^ithinkitis? ' 

/on. I can’t tell. ^ 

W. Guess! 

Ion. Oh, what is the use of gues- 
sing, unless yon tell me something 
about it! 

W. Well, it is bright. 

Ion. So are all the metals. 

W. And sometimes it is dull. 

Ion. Ah! 

W. And sometimes rusly. It is 
also hard, ductile, tenacious, a re- 
flector of heat, and light — a good 
conductor of heat, and a conductor 
of electricity. 

/on. No, that is nonsense. It 
isn’t fair. Tou are just telling me 
all the qualities which you may 
And in eveiy metal; and then, of 
course, I can’t tell which you 
mean. ^ 

W. So much the better. Now 
listen. Those were general quali- 
ties; now you shall have its partis 
cular qualities. It is of a dark 
grey colour; not very malleable; 
ve^ hard, may be made very 
brittle ; not very fusible (and you 
can see that when a blac^^mith 
makes a horse’s shoe— the fire only 
makes it soft). So, as it is not 
fusible it is used to make stoves, 
and fire-irons, fenders, and sauce- 
pans; it ^ used to make knives 
and forks, cannon balls, needles, 
railing, knockers, steam-boats, 
ploughshares, pruning-hooks, and 
spears; bra^ chisels, and all kinds 
of tools, railroads, watch-springs, 
bridges— 

Ion, Yes, I know fiou>— let me 
felWou. 

W. No ! Yon are not to roeak. 
Let me tell gou something that I 
read out of a book. “Of all the 
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substances from the bowels of the 
earth, this is the most useful 
Wherever we may be, if we look 
around us, this metal meets our 
eye in some shape or other. Even 
where it is not seen, it is employed 
in objects which are either neces- 
saries, or comforts, or luxuries: in 
short, it is one of the great instru- 
ments by which the civilization of 
the human — 

Ion. In short, it is iron!— iron! 
— iron! IsayinoK! 

L. So do I— I say iron. 

W. And so do I. But then you 
spoke out of your turn — ^I hadn’t 
finished. Heae comes mamma, to 
tell us all about it. 

M. Yes, I have been listening. . 
I have heard something “about 
it” dready. 

^ W. Here is the piece of iron, 
mamma. It is quite warm from 
being in my hand so long. You 
see, it is one of the castors that 
came filT baby’s cot the other 
day. 1 thought it would db, for a 
lesson. 

M. So it will. Now, listen! 
Here, on the map, you may observe 
the countries of Bbitain, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Spain, and 
Ambrica. These are the prin- 
cipal countries for iron, and the 
quantity in these countries will, it 
is supposed, last to make railroads 
and almost everything else, for ages 
to come. Britain produces per- 
haps more than all the other 
countries together. 

It is to tuis circumstance that 
’Britain owes very much of her 
wealth. Iron was not known to 
all nations in early ages, perhaps 
because it was so difiicult to pro- 
cure. Some of the metals, von 
may remember, are often found in 
a noidve state ; but the case with 
iron ib very difierent. The metal 
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has to undergo so many changes, 
that, as it ,has been said, it is 
almost created. Now in Britain, 
fortunately, the iron is found to be 
placed close to the beds of coal — ^a 
substance which is required for 
smelting the ore in the furnaces. 
We cannot, therefore, wonder that 
the supply from Britain is large. 

Formerly, iron was smelted with 
charcoal. In the forests of Kent, 
- Surrey, and Sussex, thousands of 
fine forest-trees were cut down by 
the charcoal burners. 

W. And in the New Forest, in 
Hampshire, too — ^because, you may 
remember, a charcoal burner carried 
awa^ the body of Williun Bufus 
in his cart. 

M. The iron was found to be so 
useful, that the smelting works in- 
creased very fast; and the quantity 
of wood consumed in the year 1581 
was so great, that the government 
passed a law forbidding more wood 
. to be used. The people^ before 
this, had been unable to smelt their 
iron with pit-coal, but th^ found 
at last that they must. Tl^at do 
people do, when they are in neces- 
sity? 

W. They set their wits to work. 

M. Yes. They invent — “Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention;*’ 
aud now that people were oblig^ 
to smelt their iron with pit-coal, 
they were not long in finding out 
the way to do it. The trade in iron 
was decaying veiy much, when men 
of science came to its help — an& 
saved it. This they did by the in- 
vention of larger and more power- 
ful bellows, to increase the heat 
from the coal. The trade, in time, 
revived ; and when, at last, the 
steam-engine of Mr. Watt was ap- 
plied to the business, the iron 
manufactures of England increased 
beyond all others in foreign coun- 
tries. Rather more than oud^ hun- 


dred jem ago, the iron consume^ 
in Bntain was 25,000 tons; it rose 
from that amount to 124,789 tons — 
702,584 tons — 1,512,000 tons, up to 
2,000,000 tons per annum — and, 
when we epnsiaer the immense 
manufactures of this country, the 
iron bridge^ steam-boats, rail- 
roads, &c., it seems likely that the 
consumption may even become 
lar^r than ever. 

Let us now notice the qualities 
of the iron which serve to render 
it so useful to man. — Here, Willie, 
is a piece of iron, and here is a 
piece' of ^d of exactlv the same 
size— hold one in each hand ! 

W. The iron is much lighter 
than the gold. 

M. Yes. . Gold is nearly twenty 
times its weight in water, whilst 
iron is not eight times its weight 
in water. 

Ion. Then we will say, Ist, It is 
alight metal, for its specific gravity 
is nearlv 8. I havn’t forgotten the 
words “specific gravi^.” 

M Although iron is so light, it 
is the most tenaciousj or difilcult to 
break, of all the metals. 

Ion. By tenacious^ mamma, you 
mean that its particles hold to- 
gether, do you not? 

ilf.e Yes, I said so in one of our 
former lessons. There are few 
other substances which have such 
lightness and strength at the same 
time ; these are the two principal 
qualities which render inon useful. 

Ion. I dshe say that that is the 
reason why it is useful for steam- 
boats. If it were heavy it would 
sink. 

M. Another usefol quality is, 
that it cannot be easily melted. 
When, however, two pieces of iron 
.are kept in a fire until they are 
brought to a white heoi^ they can 
be m^e to join by hammering them 
together. The iron is thus said to 
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be wdded. This property of iron 
U of immense importance. 

W, Tes, it is very important ; for 
the other day when I took my iron 
hoop to be mended, I saw the 
blacksmith welding it. He held 
the two ends of the lio6p in the fire, 
until they were red hot. 

L. Ho; they must have been 
white hot. 

W. Yes, I suppose they were, 
but 1 didn’t notice; I only noticed 
that he beat them together; and, 
when he had finished, he put the 
ho^ into some cold water. 

L. Another useful quality of iron 
is its hardness. Its hardness ren- 
ders it useful for knives, and brad- 
awls, and tools. 

7on. It must have some other 
quality besides hardness for those 
purposes. Flint is hard, but it 
would not make a good brad-awl; 
it would snap. You could not, 
either, make a good knife of a dipt. 

W, No ; iron is useful for tools 
because it is hard and tenacious — 
not brittle ; or, 1 should rather say, 
because it . is hard and malleable. 


One nasty quality of iron is that it 
rusts, 

M, Irpn rusts very ''quickly, or, 
as you have learned to say, it forms 
an oxide. Iron will readily unite 
with oxygen, especially when it is 
damp, llie common rust of iron 
is called red oxide, and that even 
is useful, for it forms a polishing 
powder which is used to give the 
last finish to plate glass. Now you 
may count up the qualities of iron 
which render it useful. 

L, I will count them. Iron is 
a most useful metal, because it is 
light, tenacious, strong, and very 
hard. It is not vei^ fusible, and 
can be welded when it is brought to 
a white heat. It readily unites 
with oxygen, and forms a reddish- 
coloured rust. If it had not this 
property, it might be used for many 
more purposes. 

W, Now, we have left out some- 
thing. It is one of the most elastic 
of metj^ls, and is used for watch- 
springs, springs of carts, coaches, 
and railway carriages, — and for 
many other springy things. 


> BICHBS. 

Oft thed’ractical will smile, 
BoostiDEever of the Real; 

Little thinking all the while, 
Wealth itself is but ideal. 

If you spend what you reoeive, 
Poverty is sure to find ye; 

If you save— why. p>u must leave 
All you stint and save behind ye. 

Is that reed which, if spent, 
Vanishes in empty sorrow? 

Which, if hoarded, is but lent 
To a never paying morrow ? 

Lean’st thou on a thing so weok ? 
Better lean on the ideal; 

Lean thy soul on Ood, and seek 
Biohes which are trulif real ! 

CHABLSS SWAIN. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

THE SNOW-LINE. 

P. I have been thinking, Lucy, 
how I shall make your Physical 
Geography interesting to you. 

L, I think, papa, that geo^aphy 
ts interesting. I should like to 
learn the names of all the moun- 
tains in the world, beckuse they 
are the earth’s bones. 

P. But you will not find it in- 
teresting to learn names only, nor 
even to remember the position of 
the mountains, without some 
trouble. You must be prepared 
to work, and to look for the places 
on the map. But even then you 
will not remember the names of 
so many systems, chains, and 
ranges, unless you have some 
ideas concerning them, to remem- 
ber them by. 

fV. Then, please give us some 
ideas, papa. § 

P. I will, if I can do so. We 
will tiy and discover the “distinc- 
tive features” of each range,--the 
rivers that spring from it, especially 
the large rivers on which towns 
have been built, the climate of the 
mountains, and the fruit and 
timber trees which grow upon 
them; we will also notice the pecu- 
liar animals. 

Z. Shall we learn about glaciers, 
papa, and avalanches? I 

P. Yes. And in order that you | 
may understand properljr the his- 
tory of the snow mountains which 
we sh^ meet with, 1 have dete^ 
mined to read to you some parti- 
culars about the snou’-Zins,* which 
will be of service to you. The 
reading is rather “hard” — so, 
listen carefully:— 

“One of the qualities by which 
air is distin^sned, is its great 
elasticity; for it may be compressed. 


I but it expands again as soon & 
' the pressure ceases. So, we find 
that a certain space near the sur- 
face of the earth (say a, cubic 
foot) contsjns more air than a 
cubic foot at the distance of a 
hundred feet from it. Again, 
the quantity of air in a cubic foot 
at a hundred feet is much greater 
than when taken at a distance of 
a thousand feet from the surface, 
and so on. The farther we recede 
from the surface of the earth, the 
smaller is the quantity of air con- 
tained in a determined space. 

“When a greater quantity of 
air is contained in a ceitiun space, 
it is said that the air is more dense 
(or thick); and when a smaller 
quantity is found, it is said that it 
is more rare (or thin). The differ- 
ence in the density of the air is 
continual and gradual ; and it is not 
difficult to account for this. The 
air is compressed by its own weight 
— ^that is to asLj, the air close to 
the earth’s surf^e has to sustain 
the pressure of th6 whole volume 
of air which lies above it, and ex- 
tends to the veiT limits of the 
atmosphere; andhy this weight it 
is compressed. At a distance of a 
thouAnd feet from the earth, the 
column of air above it is a thousand 
feet shorter, and is more rare. This 
cubic foot of air, therefore, is com- 
pressed by a much lesser weight, 
and in consequence is HEt so dense. 
Thus the density of the atmosphere 
decreases as we recede from the 
surface of the earth. 

“This peculiar constitution of 
the atmosphere greatly affects the 
climate of the globe. The air in 
itself is neither warm nor col<^ 
but it is gifted with the quality of 
becoming heated by the sun’s rays, 
the degree of heat imparted by 
the smrs rays to the air depends 
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jjjanlT on the length of time during 
which the ra^ act on it, and 
partly on the de^e of its density. 
Consequently, dense air has more 
heai than that which is rare. Places 
which are low are nqich warmer 
than places which are some thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level. 
When we continue to ascend, we 
at last come to places where the 
air is so rare that veiy little heat 
can be imparted to it. The thin 
air contains so little heat, that 
water no longer continues in its 
fluid state, but is converted into 
ice, or snow. That stratum of air 
where this change takes place is 
considered as a line marked by 
nature itself, and called the snow- 
Uw. It might he expected that the 
snow-line would be the same dis- 
tance from the surface at every 
place in the globe ; but this is not 
the case. The snow-line is much 
higher in the torrid than in tie 
temperate zone, and is still lower 
in the frigid zone. Let us explain 
this phenomenon. 

** The density of the air depends 
much on the manner in which the 
sun’s rays act on it. The latest de- 
gree of heat is developed where the 
rays pass perpen^cmarly through 
the atmosphere. A much sihaller 
degree of heat is produced when 
{ the rays fall obliquely; and the 
greater this obliquity, the less heat 
is developed in the air. Those 
countries <only which are situated 
between the two tropics are heated 
by the perpendicular rayS of the 
sun. Therefore a ^ater degree 
of heat is developed in the air, and 
their temperature is much higher. 
Countries lying without the tropics, 

{ but not far from them, are only 
acted upon by the oblique rays of 
the sun, and their temperature is 
lower. As we recede from the tro- 
pics, the degree of heat decreases 
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more and more until we arrive at 
the vicini^ of the polqs, where the 
angle formed by the sun’s rays and 
the earth’s surface, is so small as 
to develop a degree of heat that 
would be hardly sensible if the sun 
did not remain for several moiuhs 
above the horizon. 

**This arrangement of nature of 
course greatly affects the elevation 
of the snow-une. In hot countries 
it is much farther from the surface 
of the earth than in temperate and 
in cold countries. By numerous 
observations, it has been ascer- 
tained that in those countries which 
are near the equator the snow-line 
is found about 16,000 foot, or three 
miles, above the sea-level. In 
places which are equally distant 
from the equator ana the poles, it 
occurs at an elevation of 9,000 feet, 
or one mile and three quarters. 
Under eo** of latitude, snow is 
always found on mountains which 
rise to .SOOO feet, or to less than a 
mile, above the sea-level ; at 70** 
of latitude, at the height of 1,000 
feet ; and at 80% the snow^lvM comes 
down to the mirface of the earthy for 
countries which are 1,0^ of latitude 
distant from the poles are covered 
with snow all the year round, even 
when their level is only a few 
inches above that of the sea. 

** Between the snow-line and the 
surface of the earth is the space 
which is assigned to nature for its 
organic operations. It is here that 
all'the plants germinate and grow, 
that animals find their food, and 
man what is requisite for his sub- 
sistence. Though man finds it too 
cold to settle permanently near the 
snow-line, he visits its vicinity 
daring the summer with his herds. 
Where cattle and sheep do not find 
pasture, the reindeer and the yak 
find their favonritefood. The last- 
named animal is little known. It 
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lives in the most elevated part of 
the globe, the table-land of Pamir, 
which by thb natives is emphati- 
cally called *The Boof of the 
World.' The yak is of the ox 
species. It stands about three feet 
and a half high, and its belly 
reaches within six inches of the 
^und. Long hair streams down 
from its dewlap and fore-legs, and 
its bushy tail sweeps the ground. 
Other animals require the provi- 
dent care of men to subsist them 
through the winter. The most 
hardy sheep would fare but badly 
without human protection, but the 
yak is entirely left to itself. It 
frequents the mountain slopes and 
their level summits. Wherever 
the temperature does not rise 
above the freezing-point is the 
climate for the yak. If the snow 
on the elevated flats lie too deep 
for him, to crop the herbage, he 
rolls himself down the slopes, and 
eats his way up again. When 
arrived at the top, he rolls down 
again, and completes his meal as 
ho forms another groove of snow 
in his second ascent. The heat of 
summer sends the animal to the 
places constantly covered with 
snow, and the inhabitants leave 
their sheltered valleys and follow 
their herds. The milk of the yak 
is richer than that of the common 
cow, but the quantity it yields is 
less. Their hair is clipped once 
a-year in the spring: it is strong, 
wiry, and pliant, and is maoe 
into ropes, which for strength do 
not yield to those manufactured 
from hemp. The hair of the body 
is woven into mats, and also into 
a fabric which makes excellent 
riding trousers. Its bushy tail is 
the well-known dwwry of Hindus- 
tan, where it sells veiy dear on 
account of its mat beauty, and 
where it is usm as a fan. It is 


besides used for riding, and on the 
mountains which it iimabits is pre^ 
ferred to all other animals for that 
purpose. Wherever a man can 
walk, a vak may be ridden. Like 
the dephant he possesses a won- 
derful ImowHedge of what will bear 
his weight. If travellers are at 
fault, one of these animals is driven 
before them, and it is said that he 
avoids the hidden depths and 
chasms with admirable sagacity. 
Should a fall of snow close the 
mountain passes to man and horse, 
a score of yaks driven a-head soon 
tread down the snow, and make a 
practicable road. 

** The snow-mountains are rarelv 
visited by travellers, except such 
as cross the foot-paths of the 
mountain-passes. Such persons 
are hasty* pedestrians, and com- 
monly do not pay much attention 
to nature. But several of those 
wqprthy persons who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with all the 
works of God, have not hesitated 
to ascend the highest summits as 
far as possible, to explore those 
regions which appear to be the 
abode of horror and desolation. 
They have not been diverted from 
their purpose, or terrified at the 
dangev among the enormous 
masses of snow and ice, on the 
edge of perpendicular precipices, 
and on the brink of yawning 
chasms; nor have they hastily 
withdrawn themselves faem those 
unpleasant sensations to which 
their bodies were subjected by the 
exceedingly thin air which they 
breathed at such a great elevation. 
These sensations are not ex- 
perienced near the snow-line, but 
only when the elevation of the« 
piountain is considerably above it. 
The inost remarkable is the feeling 
of exhaustion. When Lieutenant 
Wood was on the Roof of the I 
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Vorld, in Pamir, he wished to besides, he and his party com- 
ascertain the depth of the lake plained of dizziness anp headache; 
Sir-i-kol, and for that purpose tried they lost their appetites, but were 
to make an opening in the ice. He tormented by an ardent thirst, 
found that the slightest muscular which could only be allayed mo- 
exertion was attended with ex- mentarily by cold water. A com- 
haustion. Half-a-dozen strokes plete indifference respecting all 
with an axe brought the workmen worldly ^ objects pervaded their 
to the ground; and though a few minds. When Humboldt attempted 
minutes* respite sufficed to r^tore to ascend the Chimborazo, and 
the breath, anything like continued had nearly attained its summit, he 
exertion was impossible. A run desisted on finding that drops of 
of fifty yards at full speed made blood issued from under his nails, 
the runner gasp for breath. In- and from his eye-lids, 
deed this exercise produced a pain “The best known snow moun- 
in the lungs and a general pros- tains in Europe are those of the 
tration of strength, which was not Alps.*** 

got rid of for many hours. The But we must not begin to talk 
human voice was sensibly affected; about the Alps— we will begin 
conversation, especially if in a our course with the Pyrenees^ 
loud tone, could not be kept up which we will take an interest in 
without exhaustion, and the pulse next week. 

throbbed at a frightful rate. Saus- — — 

sure, when on Mont Blanc, ex- • Slightly altered from Wittich*B 
perienced the same effects, an€, “ Curiosities of Physical Geography.** 


LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 

Asory looks can do no good, 

And blows are dealt in blindness; 

Words are l^etter understood, 

If spoken out in kindness. 

Simple love far more hath wrought, 

Although by childhood muttered, 

Than all the battles ever fought, 

Or oaths that men have utterra. 

Friendship oft would longer last. 

And quarrels be prevented. 

If little words were let go past, 

Forgiven— not resented. 

Foolish things are frowns and sneers, 

For angry thoughts reveal them ; 

Bather drown them all in tears, 

Than let another feel them. 

From ** Leisure Thoughts,** by h bubbidob. 
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HOBDAT. Moral Lesaon. 


16th Week. 


JUSTICE. 

THE EMBB01DE9ED FBOCKS. 

P. Sit down, Lucy and Willie, 
I’m going to tell you such a nice 
tale. 

}V. Ah, papa, you should have 
heard the moral tale that nurse 
told us last week — ^you lost that! 

P. Never mind ; listen to my tale. 

“That’s papa’s knock!” said 
Marion Morland. “I hear him 
scraping his shoes. Let me go and 
open the door, Philip, I’ve some- 
thing to teU him.” 

When papa came in l^e Was ad- 
monished by Mrs. Morland that 
the tea had been waiting for two 
hours; while Marion added, “How 
could you be so late (o-rfoy^papa? 
for I have been sitting all this long 
time wanting to tell you something. ’ 

“Then you may begin at once,” 
added papa. 

“Well,” said Marion, “mamma 
doesn’t know anything about it, 
for she was out ; but we have found 
out such a famous plan for our stall 
at the fancy sale. We want you to 
give U8 half-a^sovereign ! W e spent 
the three sovereigns we collected, 
as you told us, and have bon^t 
enough French merino for twelve 
baby’s frocks, which Annie and I 
are going to make ; and we were 
going to sell them at 9s. each, 
which would come to— 12 times 9 
are 108 — that is jE5 8s. Od. But 
when mamma was out to-day there 
came two poor girls to the door— 
they were very poor— and they 
seemed to know that we were going 
to make some baby’s frocks — I don t 
know how that was, but nevw mind 


I that; and they said to us that they 
I could do embroidery work, and that 
it would be a new thing co have 
some embroidered frocks for babies. 
They said that they would embroi- 
der some for ns at 8d. each, and 
that we could then sell them for 
12s. 6d. a-piece ; and if we let them 
work the whole dozen, they would 
do them for seven shillings ! Wo 
shall only want about three shillings 
more for the silk, then see how 
much more profit we shall get! 
Don’t you think it would be a good 
plan, papa?” 

“ Well,’* replied papa, “you may 
certainly get more profit, but it is 
not always to take all you .can 
git. It might be a very good plan 
for you, but it seems to me that you 
were only thinking about your own 
plans. Would it be a good plan 
for those two girls to do all that 
work — ^for each to work, perhaps^ 
for two weeks, fourteen hours a- 
day, and only to get seven shill- 
ings? Don’t you think that such 
work Is too cheap?” 

“ Why, papa,” said Annie, “ they 
offered to do them for so much — 
we did not ask them to take less.” 

“And,” said Philip, who wished 
to help his sisters, “it would not 
have Men businese-Hke to ofier them 
more than they asked!” 

“The soundest * business-like’ 
habits, dear Philip,” said his papa, ' 
“ are those which axe just Let us 
look into the question. For the 
twelve firocks you must reoeive» 
^s. 6d. each ext^ that is—” 

PhU^. 12 times 38. are 36s.— 12 
times M. are 72d.— 428., papa. 

“Out of the 42 shUfings you 
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would pay, say, 3s. for silk, and 7s. 
to the poor girls.’* 

AnvM, That would be lOs. 

Papa, Leaving 32s. profit. The 
poor girls, who do all the work, 
would get 7s., and yoa, who only 
seU it, would get d2s. Does that 
seem fair? 

‘‘But, papa,” said Annie, who, 
unfortunately, seldom liked to con- 
fess that she was wrong, “ We shall 
not get it ; we shall give it to the 
poor blind boys in the asylum, you 
know.” 

“ Yes,” replied papa, “ and make 
the poor girls who have eyes starve, 
to feed others who have not. They 
had better be without their eyes. 
How much of their just wages 
do you make them give to the 
charity?” 

“Oh, papa!” said Marion, “I 
wish that you were not a lawyer — 
you do argue so ! and you nearly 
always heat us. But I suppose 
that you must be right.” 

“ I want, dear Marion, for you 
to see what is fair and just. You 
must learn that to take advantage 
those who are poor^ even when they 
allow us to do so, is injustice ; so 
now that we have finished tea, I’ll 
tell you a tale. ^ 

“ About three miles from the old 
town of Rochester stood a house, 
on a hill, containing a happy 
family. I do not remember the 
family’s name. The father, who 
had once^een a labourer, was now 
a clerk in a houim of business ; the 
mother was a woman who had been 
veiy poor,* and without much learn- 
ing. She had, however, educated 
herself on pnrpiose that she might 
teach her own dear children. 

* “ 01^ what happy children they 

were I Bappy, nealthy children, 
swinging on me gates — ^rolling on 
the grass — ^humui-ing with their 
loud,, clear voices, or merrily sing- 
'M2 


ing the songs they had learned in 
their mothers school. ^ 

“ But, just as their mother was 
being rewarded for her p^RS — 
when her son had reached tne age 
of sixteen years, and her ^rls were 
twelve or thirteen— the bright days 
gave way to a season of gloom, 
and a dark cloud of miseiy came. 
The father, poor man, forgot his 
principles and his faith in God, and 
learned to gamble and drink; the 
hand of Providence sent sickness 
to the whole household; and as 
the Mher's ‘house of business’ 
failed, he and his family came up 
to London, where they lived with- 
out employment until they were 
nearly starved. 

“ You shall hear what they did 
in London. At the London ter- 
minus of the Blagkwall Rail- 
way, there stood a poor forlorn 
man, looking out for the trains. 
With his hands in his pockets, he 
walked up and down, gazing hope- 
lessly on the ground; but at the 
sound of the coming train he looked 
with a rather brighter eye, took 
his hands out of his pockets, took 
off his hat and wiped his forehead, 
and walked forward to meet the 
train. Almost before it stopped 
he hurriedly opened the door of a 
large square carriage, marked 
Luggage Van, but he shut it again 
just as quickly. The van was 
empty; so, with a sigh, he put his 
hands in his pockets once more, 
and walked up and down with his 
old hopeless look. He was no 
other than the clerk irom the house ^ 
on the hill near Rochester. Ah, * 
poor man ! when I saw how quickly 
he dropped his head on his chest, 
like one accustomed to be disau- 
pointed — how my heart ached! 
He waited for a few more trains 
with the same ill success; anc 
then went silently hom& 
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His son was a dear industrious stoxy ; and they all wished for the 
lad, but he had no one to recommend return of the two girls. * 

him to work. As he stood near ** But the girls came in with 
St. Paul’s he saw some men with brighter faces. ' * Ah, father, deal*!' 
straps round their waists running cried the elder one; ‘mother, don't 
by the sides of the omnibuses, cry! we hai^ some work to do ! A 
These poor fellows, when they saw gentleman, to*day, sent us to his 
an omnibus with boxes or parcels house; it was a long way off, but he 
on the top, would start with it from said that his two daughters were 
the lamp-posts in the middle of the going to make some baby's frocks, 
road, and would run by the side of and that he thought they would 
it all the way to the Bank, in the pay us for embroidering them, 
hope of getting one of the boxes to We were not to say who sent us."* 
i carry. The clerk’s son imitated “ Then, papa, you sent them.'* 

; them, running and keeping pace “Oh,” said Marion, with tears 

with the omnibus horses to the end in her eyes, “ wo never gave them 
of their journey ; but he was not so anything to eat ! and they have no 
much accustomed to the work as more than three-halfpenny worth 
the others were, and, soon getting of bread between five of them.” 
out of breath and hot, the others “Yes, tl^ey have,” said papa; 
were nearly always at the Bank “some one called to see them.” 
before him, and they carried away “Ah, you did. I'm sure, papa,” 

I the prizes. The hard-working, will- said Philip. “I see, now, why you 
I ing lad, alas! went home with a came home so late.” 

I pocket as empty as his father’s. » “Oh, I’m so sony,” said Annie, 

I “ And there was a dreai;y scene “now that we agreed to pay them 
I at home. In an almost empty so little money; we will give them 
I room, there sat the mother, listen- all the profit on the embroidery. 

ing for their return, and thinking. They deserve much more, because 
I ‘We have only three-halfpence they have to help their poorbro- 
! left,* she thought, ‘ and that will ther, and father, and mother.” , 
not buy enough bread for to-night ; “ No,” replied their papa, “ they 

they may bring home sixpence do not deserve it on that account; 
between them ; but if my husband they trill deserve more money be- 
should bring home nine-pence, as cause thev will earn it. To give 
he did the other day, or m;^ dear them all the profit would, I think, 
boy may have earned a shilling, be unjust to the blind boys in the 
then they shall even have some asylum.” 

tea /* But, oh, the sad scene that I have given you tUs account 
followed! No words were neces- that you may want to do them 
sary, when the husband come In, justice. I am anxious for you to 
to tell his misfortune,— his wander- What you knew before — that it 

ing, empty look, told the whole is unjust to take advantage of the 
tale; and he threw himself into a poor, even when they allow us tom so, 
comer of the room, dropped his Next week, perhaps, I may tell 
head on his knees, and cried like a you some plans by which, if wa 
poor troubled little child. The ■only do these peoplejustics; we may 
son foUowed to tell only the same enable them to help themselves. 
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MAMMALS. 

ORDEB 5. FLBSH-EATING ANIMALS. 

The Ther, lAOjmrd, Panther^ Lynx, 

Wild Cat, Di mestic^Cat, Puma, 

Ocelot, and Jaguar. 

W. Now, mamma, will you de- 
scribe to us all the animals in the 
Cat tribe? 

3f. I will give you a few parti- 
culars about each. Let us look 
back at the picture. Underneath 
the drawing of the lion, you may 
sec, in the distance, a rather sly- 
looking animal stealing along 
gently, which is called the Tiger. 
This animal is said to be much more 
cruel and cowardly than the lion, 
and to be even more bloodthirs^; 
but all writers do not agree on this 
subject. In India the tigers are 
the terror of man, and the animals 
of the jungle. The jungles of India, 
where sometimes the grass grows 
to nearly the height of an elephant, 
is the timer’s sleeping place. In 
the evening, the tamer animals 
wander down to the side of the 
river, to drink and refresh them- 
selves after the heat of the day; 
then the tiger is found there too, 
waiting for them. Man/ fierce 
and bloody combats with lions, 
ti^rs, and crocodiles are said to 
I ti&e place near the Ganges and 
! other rivers of India. 

I The accounts of ti^-hunts show 

us that this animal is not without 
courage. Although 1 cannot stop 
now to give you any such histories, 
I will read to you from one of my 
books a deseription of the end of a 
tiger-hunt. — 

t 

As soon as he frit himself wounded, 
the tiger crept into a close thicket of 
trees and bushes, and crouched. The 
two leading sportsmen overfan the 
spot where he my, and as 1 came up I 
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saw him through an opening rising to 
attempt a charge. My ' servant had 
before, in the heat of the chase, dropped 
his anhors or goad, which I had refused 
to allow him torecover. The elephant 
was notoriously savage, and, being 
further irritated by the goading he had 
undergone, he consequently became 
unmanageable. He appears to see 
the tiger as soon as myself, and I had 
only time to fire one shot when he sud- 
denly rushed with the greatestfbry into 
the thicket, and, falling upon his knees, 
nailed the tiger with his tusks to the 
ground. Such was the violence of the 
shock that my servant, who sat behind, 
was thrown out, and one of my guns 
went overboard. The struggles of my 
elephant to crush his still resisting foe, 
who had fixed one paw on his eye, were 
so energetic that 1 was obliged to hold 
on with all my strength to keep myself 
In the houdah. The second barrel, too, 
of the gun, which I still retained in 
my hand, went off in the scuffle, the 
ball passing close to mV servant’s ear, 
whose situation, poor fellow, was any- 
thing but enviable. As soon as my 
elephant was prevailed upon to leave 
the killing part of the business to the 
sportsmen, they gave the rongbly-used 
tiger its death-blow. It was a very 
fine female, with the most beautiful 
skin 1 ever saw.” 

Ion. In what other countries is 
the tiger found besides India? 

M. In countries at the east of 
India, and the islands at the east 
of Aria. Before we talk of the 
next animal, you must tell me what 
are 'the particulars by which you 
distinguish the tiger. What are 
its ** distinctive features?” 

Ion. Oh, I should know it at once 
by the stripes on its skin, and its 
beautiful colour. 

L. And by its body being fonyci* 
than tile lion's. 

W. And by its not having any 
mane ; the tail, too, is different— -it 
is covered with hair like a cat’s. 
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and the lion’s is tufted. Now I 
can ^ve a description of the tiger — 

It is — ajtesh-eatmg animal of the 
Cat triboj having 

a body longer than the /ton’s; 

Q2.') a bright cohwred akin covered 
wwi dark stripes; 
no mane; 

/4. ) a tail covered with hair; 

(5.) a very cruel and blood-thirsty 
disposition; and 

(6.) a name, spe/tT-i-G-E-R; and 
pronounced, Tiger I 

ion. There ! that one is done — 
now for the next. 

M. Which wo must do more 
quickly. Look at it, standing on 
the two boughs of the tree. What 
is the first distinction you notice ? 

W, That it has spots on its skin. 

The second distinction is 1 

don’t see any other; it seems to be 
like a Tiger in all but its spots. 

M» You may say, as the second 
distinction, that the Leopard (and 
the Panther also, which i^almost 
exactly like it) is a veiy graceful, 
as well as active, animal. Its body 
has great fiexibility^, so that it can 
climb trees, or s>vim, or crawl on 
the earth like a snake. When 
hunted, it will rapidly spring up a 
tree, and stand at bay to defend 
itself, like the one in the picture. 
So quickly can it travel along the 
trees that, although the monkeys 
are such famous climbers, they 
have a poor chance when pursued 
by the leopard. When it sees an 
animal on the ground, it springs 
upon it from one of the branches. 
There is a veiy interesting leopard 
found in Africa and India, called 
the Cheetah, or Hunting Leopard. 
It has a gentle and playful dispo- 
sition, like a cat ; and wnen carried 
out in the fields to catch deer and 
antelopes, it is hooded until neariy 
within reach of its prey. 

X. tftist as the falcons were 


hooded when they were used for 
hunting birds. What is thht 
animal underneath the tiger^the 
shannlooking fellow? 

M, It is called a L^nx. How 
would you distinguish it fiDm the 
others? 

Ion, 1st, Its ears are more 
pointed — they stick up, so * ; and 
then, again, its 'tail is short. 

M, The ears are not always in 
such a porition, but the tufts of 
hair, which give that pointed ap- 
pearance to the ears, are their 
principal distinctions; the short- 
ness of tail is another. The lynxes 
live on small quadrupeds and-birds ; 
they have been seen to chase binls 
to the tops of trees. Some of them, 
it is said, will dive into the water 
for fish; and others are said to fol- 
low the lion, and other large beasts 
of prey, to feed on what they 
leave ; but it is not usual for any 
of the cat tribe to eat carrion. In 
ancient times, a supposed distinc- 
tion of the lynx was, that it had a 
wonderful sense of seeing — so 
acute, that it could even sec through 
stone walls; this, of course, has 
been found to be a mistake. 1 
have placed the lynx with the 
flesh-eating animals of the Old 
WorM, but it is found in America 
as well as in Europe and Asia. 

Ion, There is a small animal on 
the further branch of the tree 
where the leopard is — 

M, That is the WildsCat, which 
is perhaps the onlv wild animal of 
the cat tribe found in our countiy. 
Yon know that, in early tim^ 
England was nearly covered with 
woods and foresta. In these forests 
were many wild ca|^ particularly 
in the mouiitainons parts, whlcji 
•no man could reach, ^ere, in the 
dark places^in the cracks of the 
rocks, in the hollows of the old 
trees, , in the deep gloomy thickets, 
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tl^y hid themselves, feeding un 
birds, hares, rabbits, mice, and 
rats. A few of these animals are 
still found in some of the woods 
of England; also in the woody 
mountains of Wales, and in Ireland. 

L. We know, mamma, the other 
animal at the bottom of the picture 
— ^it is the Domestic Cat, and her 
kitten. 

M. Her habits and disposition 
we have already spoken of. The 
animals drawn on the opposite 
page very much resemble those of 
the Old World in their mode of life 
and disposition. They are the 
animals which in America occupy 
the place of the lions, tigers, and 
leopards ; they represent them. 
The first, standing on the edge of 
a cliff, is a beautiml creature called 
the Puma. This is the American 
Lion, 

L, It is only like the lion in its 
plain skin — ^for it has not a mane; 
and its tail is not tufted. 

W, But the lioness has no mane. 

M, The second is called the 
Ocelot. -It is a species of tiger- 
cat, having stripes almost like those 
of the tiger. It is not so laige or 
fierce an aninial, but it is the best 


representative of the tiger which 
has been found in the west-Hso, 
we may call it the American Tiger, 
I have heard that the ocelot 
sometimes catches the monkeys 
by stratagem. It will lie down on 
the earth with its eyes shut, and 
its limbs stretched out as though it 
were dead. The monkeys assemble 
round to examine their enemy’s 
** mortal remains,” and the first who 
approaches within reach, pays for 
bis curiosity with his life. Which 
animal does the third represent ? 

L, That, I suppose, represents 
‘ the Leopard, on account of its spots. 

What is it called, mamma ? 

M, The Jaguar. You may now 
see if you can count up the names 
of these animals. Their descrip- 
tions you shall commit to memory 

^ when you make up the lesson, 

W, There are nine animids, 
mamma. I will count them. In 
the 0/d IFor/d— -the Lion, Tiger, and 
Leopai;^; in the New Wbr/d— -the 
Puma, Ocelot, and Jaguar. In 
loth t 0 or/(ob— the Lynx, Wild Cat, 
and Domestic Cat. 

L. And I will add another — the 
Panihevy which is so much like a 
leopard. 


THE LION, 


Lion, thou art girt with might! 
King by unoontested right; 
Strength, and majesty, and pride, 
Are in thee nersonificd I 
Slavish doirot, or timid fear, 

Never came tfy spirit near; 

What it is to fiy, or bow 
Tb a mightier than thou, 

Never has been known to thee, 
Creature, terrible and free 1 

Power the mightiest gave the Lion 
Sinews like the bands of iron ; 
CUve him force whieh never failed; 
Gave a heart that never quailed. 
Triple-maildd coat of stem. 

Plates of brass from head to heel, 
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Less defensive were in wearing. 

Than the Lion’s heart of daring; 

Nor oonld towers of strength impart 
Trust like that which keeps his heart 
When he sends his roaring forth. 
Silence falls upon the earth ; 

For the creatures, great and small. 
Know his terror-breathing call; 

And, as if by death pursued, 

Leave to him a solitude. 

Lion, thou art made to dwell 
In hot lands, intractable, 

And thyself, the sun, the sand. 

Are a ttrannons triple-band ;— 
Lion-king and desert throne. 

All the region is your own 1 

HART Hbwm. 
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THE ANOLO-NOBStAN 
PEOPLE. 

(PVtMn 1066 to 1200.) 

L. We should like to hear some- 
thing more about the English 
people to-day, papa, instead of a 
king. I liked hearing how they 
were married. 

Wo So did I. Now, tell us how 
they were buried, papa. Tell us 
all about the births, deaths, and 
marriages, please. 

P, 1 am afraid it will take a long 
time; but let us proceed. When 
two people had been married, if 
they had a baby, they would bap- 
tise it, as we do now. The names 
of the children had nearly always 
some meaning — particularly the 
Saxon names. For instance, the 
name Edward means the prosper- 
ous guardian ; Edwin, prosperous iti 
bame$ Ethelred means noble in 
council! Ethelwolf, the noble wolf. 
The little girls had verjP pretty 
names — ^Adelbye means the noble 
wife; Wynfreda is the peace of 
man; Edith A, the blessed ^fts and 
Dbobwyn, the ^cious joy. 

Ion, Now tell us about the old 
people, papa. When they died, 
how ^ere they buried? 

P, In the time of Heniy II., the 
funerals were not very different 
from those of the present day, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that more money 
was spent. A body is but a piece 
of clay, yet the body of Henry II., 
as it lay in state^ was dressed in the 
splendid royal robe^ the mlden 
crown was set on its head, and 
shoes of gold were put on its feet. 
The same spirit is seen even in 
this day; for veiy much money is 
often wasted on bodies at funends. , 

The Ancient Britons and Saxons, 
and many of the barbarous nations, 
had very little feeling for their 


corpses. They burned their deaid, 
and the ashes and bones of many 
were covered with earth, forming 
a mound, or a little hill, which we 
now call a Barrow, Many of these 
barrows ma^ still be seen in Eng- 
land, and such barrows have also 
been found in America. The mode 
of burial was practised in very 
ancient times, by the Greeks, which 
you may learn in a book written 
by a poet called Homer; whilst 
the Hindoos, and other nations, 
bum their dead in the present day. 

L, How did the people get their 
living, papa? Did they work as 
they do now? 

P, Of course they did. Some 
worked in the fields ; others had 
sh^s and workshops in the towns ; 
others were merchants. And when 
they had done their work they 
would eat. Many of their eating 
habits were rather extravagant. 
One of the Norman bishops, when 
he sat down to dinner, had, it is 
said, all the sorts of beasts that 
roam on the land, of fishes that 
swim in the water, and of birds 
that fly in the air;” he also ate 
“ petered bread,” which we now 
call Ginger-bread, When the Nor- 
ma.n» ccone to England, they altered 
the custom of the Saxons from 
four meals per day to two — dinner 
at three o’clock in the morning, 
and supper at five in the afternoon. 
But they soon learned tp eat more. 
In the time of Henry II., the monks 
of St. Swithin threw themselves 
into the dirt before him, and com- 
plained to him in great sorrow — 
** The Bishop of Winchester,” they 
said, “ has cut off three dishes a- 
day from our meals!” ** Has he?” 
said the king. ** And how many 
dishes have you left?” **Only 
ten!** was the reply, with a very 
troubled look. **1,” answered 
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Heniy, ‘^have only three; and I 
cammand the bishop to reduce you 
to the same number.” 

/on. Their dinners must have 
cost very much money, I think. 

P. No doubt they did, but their 
money would purchase more than 
it does now. Here is a list of the 
prices of provisions from the time 
of William the Conqueror to the 
reign of Henry:— 

£ s. d. 

1073, Bread for 100 men .010 
Poud for SO horses .004 
A-paature-fedoiL .010 
A sheep .... 0 0 4 

1184, A fowl 0 0 0} 

Aram 0 0 8 

33oowsandS buUs. 8 7 0 

W. That seems to be very cheap ! 

P. Yes ; but you must remoter 
that, as I said, money had a dimr- 
ent value. Henry U. allowed his 
own out-servants l|d. per day, 
which was worth as much as a 
shilling is now. There was no 
money smaller than a silver penny, 
until about thirty years after Henry 
II.'s death. In the reign of King 
Henry HI. a law was m^e against 
the practice of cutting silver pen- 
nies into halves and quarters; soon 
after halfpennies and farthing 
were coined. On account of tms 
want of small coins, the ^xon 
custom of paying in “live money” 
was continued for a very long time. 

The amusements of the people 
in those d^s show that they were 
not very civilized. The lower 
classes were very fond of bull-bait- 
ing— a Terr cruel sport which 1 1 
need not describe to you. Cock- : 
fighting and horse-racing were 
also much practised. They had 
man^ sports on the water, such as 
fighting in boats with wooden 
spears. When the river Thames, * 
and the large ponds outside Lon- 
don, were frozen over, they used to i 


draw each other on the ice, and 
skate as we do now. 

Some of the games were of a 
more thoughtM character — the 
ancient game of disss, in particular, 
was much played, especially by 
Bichabd L, who could also play 
ten different games with dice. 
Soldiers and sailors, however, were 
not permitted to play, and if they 
were caught doing so, they were 
ordered to be “ whipped and duck- 
ed.” Hawking and hunting, as you 
heard in one of the former lessons, 
were also favourite amusements. 

But the principal amusement of 
the nobility was the Tournament; 
an amusement which all the pro- 
fessors of chivalry practised. In 
the description of the first crusade 
you heard of the profession of a 
knight.* The young barons who 
wished to become knights, had first 
to serve an apprenticeship of seven 
or eight years, just as doctors and 
lawyers do in the present day. 
They ^ere not called apprentices 
but esquires, 

L. Why, how rude some people 
are I Why, papa, they call you 
“ esquire” when they write a letter 
to you — some people do. You are 
not an apprentice! 

P, They do not mean to bo rude. 
The name esquire is now ^ven, 
not to people who take up the pro- 
fession of chivalry, because there 
is no such profession, but to gen- 
tlemen of all professions; it is, 
however, becoming so common, 
that many people prefer being 
called by the plain name Mister, 

W, And I have seen the letters 
of that Quaker gentleman who 
writes to you; he does not put 
esquire or mister— only your plain 
name. 

P. True. But let ns talk about 
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the tournaments. These touma^ 
ments were not only exercises for 
amusement, 'hut for the practice of 
young esquires. They were bound 
to attend them, especially at Ad- 
vent and Easter times, when they 
made great efforts to show their 
skill and bravery in fighting. They 
fouglit on horseback, in a large 
open space which was surrounded 
by seats, rising one above another. 
These seats were decorated with 
rich hangings of different colours, 
those for the ladies being covered 
with a canopy. Tiie seats of the 
king, and the principal nobles, aJso 
had canopies. In the early tour- 
naments, there were usuaJJy four 
knights, one at each comer of the 
space. At a sign they all ran 
together, tiying to unhorse each 
other with their blunt spears or 
lances. This plan was found to be 
very dangerous, and in France, a 
wooden barrier was placed across 
the lists, as the fighting grouigl was 
called, to prevent the parties who 
fought from injuring each other. 
The sport, however, was still a very 
mischievous one ; the tournaments 
seldom ended without loss of life. 

The company, the splendid 
dresses, horses, and armour, in- 
creased. the attractions of* the 
scene. The curious costumes of 
the esquires, who attended their 
masters the knights, and carried 
their shields, were also a source of 
amusement; some were dressed in 
fancy dresses, like savages, with 
green leaves about their heads and 
loins ; others were dressed like birds, 
or strange animals; others like 
griffins, palmers, or an^ls. The 
tents of the nobles who fought 
were also within the open space, 
and were fitted up with all magni- 
ficence. 

/on. I dare say it was like the 
Ijord Mayor*a Show ! 


P. The dresses were a showir 
sight, no doubt; but the fighting 
was frequently the cause of a 
quarrel --indeed the fights were 
sometimes real quarrels, — the par- 
ties wishing not only to show who 
was the bravest, but to kill each 
other. These tournaments, and the 
practice of trial by ccnAat, which X 
spoke of before, gave rise to the 
wicked practice of duelling, which 
in the present day, even, is not 
quite given up. The deaths which 
happened at tournaments were so 
frequent, that the sport was for- 
bidden by several of the p(g>es. 
They even denied Christian burial 
to the parties killed. 

L* Were all the people Boman 
Catholics then, papa? 

P.* Yes; and they had the same 
foolish spirit of superstition as^ver. 
Not only did they blindly obey the 
riests, as you may learn from the 
iftory of k-Becket, but they wor- 
shipped the Virgin Mary, and bowed 
down to strange images, as many do 
now. Their priests were almost as 
ignorant as themselves. Those 
priests who were learned. Instead 
of using their minds to know how 
to glorify God, would meet together 
to dispute about matters of no im- 
portance. They called themselves 
Schoolmen, and amused themselves 
with arguments on questions like 
these ; — ** Does the glorified body of 
Christ, whilst resident in heaven, 
use a sitting or a standing pos- 
ture?” “Is the body of Christ 
received at the Sacrament dressed 
or undressed ?” “ Were the 

clothes in which Christ appeared 
real or imaginary?” These, I 
have read, were some of their most 
harmless subjects ; their love of * 
dispute soon led them to make 
questions which were not only 
absurd but blasphemous. There 
are, I am sorry to say, some clergy- 
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n^n, in the present day, who have 
been troubling their heads about 
matters quite as trifling; they 
might have spent their time better 
in attending to the work of Jesus; 
there is plenty of worh to do. We 
need not wonder, when the people 
were taught by schoolmen instead of 
GoD*B WOBD, that some of the par- 


ticulars of their worship are veiy 
foolish. I have here a copy of a 
bill which was made oift in the reign 
of Henry II., and which 1 believe 
may stifi be seen in the records of 
Winchester Cathedral. It will 
show you what sort of images, 
<< graven with man’s device,” the 
poor people reverenced; — 
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There was not much sense in the 
spirit of chivalry, but how could 
the people know better than to 
fight, when their minds and hearts 
were so darkened? In the history 


of the Crusades of Richard I. you 
will see how the spirit of supersti- 
tion worked with the spirit of chi- 
valry in doing wrong — even calling 
the murderous battles a holif war I 


Ht God, how endless is thy love ! 

Thy guts are erery evening new ; 

And morning meroies from ^ve 
Gently distil like early dew. 

Thou spread’st the curtain of the night, 
Great Guardian of my sleeping hours; 
Thy sovereign word restores the light, 
And quio^s all my drowsy powers. 

I yield my powers to thy command, 

To thee I consecrate my days: 

And daily blessifigs from thine hand 
Demand my dally songs of praise. 
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IROll (Conclude^. 

L. Now, mamma, please let ns 

have the of iron— if you 

know anything ‘interesting’* about 
it. 

M, Well, I will see. It is vexr 
interesting to know that althougn 
iron is so difficult to procure from 
the ore, and was not genendly used 
by ancient nations, yet its fine 
(][ualities were discovered a long 
time ago 1 Even so far back as the 
days before the Deluge, there were 
workers in brass and iron. You 
may read this in Gen. iv. 22. 

Iron is not only found in the 
countries which I mentioned before, 
but it seems to have been scattered 
by God all over the world, for the 
use of man. In the hills and rocks 
of nearly all countries there is iron ; 
it is found even in vegetable sub- 
stances, and in our blood, while it 
gives the shades of colour to^nany 
a delicate fiower. 

The description of an iron mine 
does not differ much from that of 
other mines. A gentleman who 
wrote an account of some mines 
which he visited, says: — “The 
mountain in which the mine was 
situated was composed entirely of 
iron ore. Familiar as I was with 
mines, my astonishment at behold- 
ing this exceeded anything I had 
ever before felt. 

“ I stood on the edge of a dark 
and dreadful gulf. The platform 
on which I was placed was built 
so that I had a view as far down 
as the eye could penetrate; but to 
my sight the yawning abyss seemed 
bottomless. Immense buckets 
fastened to rattling chains were 
passing up and down; and against 
the sides of the precipices were 
scaling ladders, on wmch were a 
number of work-people, who ap- 


eared to be of the size of pigmiesf 
could not stand over this place 
for a long time, bein^ almost over- 
powered hj the noise fh)m the 
clanking of Ae chains, the creak- 
ing of the blocks and wheels, the 
groaning of the ]^umps, the halloo- 
ing of the miners, the trampling of 
the horses, and the beating of the 
hammers, to all of which were 
added the dreadful shocks which 
now and then arose from the thun- 
ders of the subterranean blasting.” 

The process of smelting the iron 
ore is vei^ much like that of 
copper, which I described to you. 
The scum which rises to the top 
of the furnace, when the metal 
becomes liquid, is ci^^^ 

When the iron is sufficiently pure, 
the plug hole at the bottom of the 
furnace is opened, and the bright 
stream of burning liquid flows out 
into deep furrows, or moulds, which 
are cast in the sand. When the 
iron is cold, the large masses which 
are taken out are called “"pigs.” 
There is usually a very large mass 
which is called the sotu, and a 
number of smaller masses branch- 
ing out from it— these are called 
its pig8» Iron in such a state is 
frequently called pig iron, but more 
properly “cast-iron.” 

The pigs of cast-iron consist of 
the pure metal and of carbon, but 
they differ in quality, according to 
the carbon they contain.* 

W, Does the carbon render it 
hard or soft, mamma? 

3f. The carbon softens it. The 
pig-iron may, accordingly, be ar- 
ranged into six different sorts, 
which I will mention. The first 
contains veiy much carbon, so* 
that it is vexy soft, and when cold, 
it can easily be cut with a chisel;-— 
it is called Fcundrg Iron, No. 1. 
When hot, it is very fluid and 
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^in, 80 that it will fill the most j 
aelicate moulds ; it is therefore 
used to make small ornamental 
articles, — such as inkstands, egg- 
boilers, Icttcr-clamps, &c. 

The second sort has^not so much 
carbon ; so it is harder, closer 
grained, and not%o fluid, and is 
called Foundry No. 2. It is 
used for larger castings, — such as 
railings, knockers, fenders, stoves, 
&c. 

W. Ah! even t^ey have pretty 
ornaments on them, sometimes, — 
but not such small ornaments. 

M. The third sort has less carbon 
still, and, of course, is less fluid; 
it is called Foundry Iron^ No. 3, and 
sometimes dark grey iron. This is 
used for 4he largest kind of cast- 
ings, — such as heavy machinery, 
railroads, railway bridges, wheel 
works, cylinders for steam-engines, 
&c. &C. &Ci 

Ion. And for the Conway Tubviar 
Bridge, I suppose? That is quite 
right! The hardest sort should be 
used for the heavy work, and the 
softest for the little light things 
which we have about us. 

M. Thefoutth, fifth, and sixth 
sorts of pig-iron arc called Forge 
Iron, as they are not used so much 
for casting, but to be bciften on 
a “ forge.” The^sixth sort, which, 
of course, contains the least car- 
bon of all, is called White Iron. In- 
stead of being very fluid, it is so 
thick that it will hardly flow out 
of the plug-hole into the pig- 
moulds. When cold, it is so hara 
that a chisel will not make any 
impresshm npon it, and so brittle 
that the lar^t pigs can be broken 
by a blow mth a sledge-hammer. 

There are, then, six kinds of 
0A8T-IBON. But we have mar^ 
articles for which cast-iron hi not 
■hard enough,— such as the poker, 
tongs, &c., hammers and' screws; 
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none of these articles are east $ 
they are made of iron which has 
been worked into a jfecnliar state, 
and is called weouout-iron. 

To make wrought-iron, the 
cast-iron is put into a small fur- 
nace, called a refinery ; here it is 
again melted, and stirred for some 
hours, to burn out more of the 
carbon. This process is called 
“ blooming.” When it begins to 
thicken, it is taken out, and beaten 
by heavy hammers, which are 
worked by machineiy. After this, 
whilst it is still hot, it is rolled 
under rollers of immense pressure. 
By these three processes its nature 
is muck changea, — instead of being 
brittle, it is very tough and strong. 
It is now almost infusible, and can 
only be welded. It is also brought 
into the shape of long thin bars, 
in which shape it is sold. 

Ion. Yes. I have noticed that 
wrought-iron is tougher than the 
other^ort. The little black fender 
in our bed-room is made of cast- 
iron, and there have been two or 
three pieces broken off. Now, the 
poker is not nearly so brittle. 

M. This wrought-iron is also 
more ductile, it may be drawn 
into a wire as fine as a human 
hair split into four parts ; and if it 
be well painted, to keep it from 
rusting, it is very useful for win- 
dow-blinds. 

L. Yes. The substance made 
with the wire is called wire-gauze. 

M. 1 have to tell you another re- 
markable property in this wrought- 
iron. Its ductile quality may be 
suddenly taken from it, or it may 
be restored again. The black- 
smith, when he has made a plough- 
share, hardens it by plunging it 
into cold water while it is hot; and 
if he wishes at any time to alter 
its shape, he has only to heat it in 
his forge, and it again becomes 
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malleable and ductile. 'Vhat 
wonderful properties has this iron I 
None but the great Gh)d could 
have inyented so remarkable a 
substance — a substance which 
seems to be made on purpose for 
the use of man t 

X. But, mamma, iron may be 
made harder still — it may be 
changed into steel. Will you 
tell us how that is done? 

M. We will leave the History of 
steel until you have the lessons on 
manufactures from the metals. I 
have not yet told you of half the 
uses of iron to man. 

I told you that it formed the 
tints of many a delicate flower. It 
also forms a colour called Prussian 
blue — it forms part of the black 
writing ink. One of the iron ores 
forms the colour called red ochre ; 
a:jd I have seen you, Willie, draw- 
ing with an iron-stone, which you 
called red chalk! 

You also draw sometime^ with 
a black iron ore, the greater part 
of it consisting of carbon. 

W. You mean plumbago, mam- 
ma — Mr. Young told us about it 
in his letter on Cumberland; he 
said something about the mine at 
Borrowdale. He said, too, that it 
was not right to call it bhekdead, 

M. Masses of native iron have 
been found, which have fallen from 
the atmosphere on the si^ace of 
the earth. These masses fffe called 
met&mc iron. They are generally 
very small ; but the traveller Pallas 
found in Siberia a mass of iron | 
weighing 1,680 lbs. This, accord- 
ing to the tradition, is said to have 
faUen from the heavens. Several | 
other such masses have been found 
— one weighed 14,000 lbs., and 
another no less than 33,600 lbs. 

But I have to tell you yet of 
another important use. When the 
poor mariner, on the wide sea, 


finds that there is no path over 
the waves, and that they will no^ 
tell him which is the north or 
south; when he finds that the pole-^ 
star is hidden bv the clouds, what 
do you think helps him, and shows 
him the way? Iron ! Iron steps 
forth again. And a little thin 
needle of iron, an insignificant- 
looking obiect, points to the North 
Pole ml day long with unerring 
exactness and helps him to steer 
his way home. 

L, That needle is made of mag~ 
netic iron — it is the needle of the 
mariner's compass. Now, I sup- 
pose that is the last use of iron. 

M. No. There are many more 
yet, and many that I do not know 
of. Even the rust of iron is use- 
ful; it is not only used as a polish- 
ing powder, but may be used os a 
strengthening medicine. 

Let us think of the iron once 
more. Here, dear children, is a 
large lump of clav iron-ore, ' If you 
knew nothing of the value of iron 
you might call it a lump of dirt, 
and might not feel ashamed to do 
so. But you would not like to do 
so now. From this piece of ore 
yon might extract the iron — it 
might become either cast-iron, 
wrougbt-iron, or steel; it might 
form part of the colour of a flower, 
or mve colour to your blood ; it 
mi^t help to form Prussian blue, 
or ink, or red ochre, or red chalk, or 
plumbago f it might make rust to 
form a polishing powder, or a tonic 
medicine to strengthen your body; 
or even it might guide the mariner 
across the pathless seal Oh, what 
an interesting object it is! It is 

of God ! How it shows forth His 
love and core for man! What 
wonders of His wisdom are wrapt 
up here, in this piece of iron- 
day. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

THB PYBBNEES. 

P. The Ftbenees! Have you 
looked for them? , 

W. Yes, papa. 

P. I have an idea — that the 
Pyrenees are a range of mountains, 
beginning either at the North Pole, 
or the Equator, and ending in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 

L. Oh, you naughty papal you 
must be^ joking with us. I feel 
sure you know better than that. 

P. Well, I may be mistaken; 
perhaps, as you have been looking 
at your map, you will tell me where 
they are. 

iV. I will show you, papa. They 
begin here, just at the comer of 
the Bay of Biscay ; and extend — 
now see how very exact I will be ! 
— in a souM-cast direction, to the 
Mediterranean Sea. ^ 

P. Is there anything else which 
marks their position? 

W, Yes. They are between 
France and Spain— separating the 
two countries completely. 

P. If you were standing in the 
south of France, looking at the 
Pyrenees, you would observe that 
in some parts, the slope towards 
their summits was rather gradual. 
First, a pleasant valley with its 
river; then, on ascent from the 
I valleyfor some distance, and then, 

I a small iplain, or terrace — a sort 
j of ledge; another ascent, and 
then a terrace; — another ascent, 
either steep or gradual, then 
another terrace; another ascent — 
another terrace; and so on — a suc- 
cession of slopes and flat terraces, 
a These terraces ore iraitfal places, 

but the dimate would, as you kn<^w 
from the account of the snow-line, 
vaiy according to the height. In 
the valleys are pasture-lands, broad 
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green flelds, or flelds of maize, 
wheat, lye, millet, on flax. Cows, 
horses, and, in some parts, abun- 
dance of pigs. In some of the 
valleys and lower terraces you 
would delight in the sight of the 
vines, olive, and mulberry trees. 

I In the higher terraces grow oaks^ 

\ producing abundance of nutgalls, 
and walnut trees; higher still, 
the pine, the flr, the box, the 
rhododendron, the alpine rose. 
Look up higher at the peculiar 
bright-coloured chamois of the . 
Pyrenees, and see his wonderful | 
leaps from crag lo crag ! Look out 
for the wolf and the bear ; who is 
not, however, so savage as the bear 
of the Alps. Look higher up for 
^adually smaller trees, the gather- 
ing snows and the impending gla- 
ciers^ which arc much smaller than 
some we. shall meet with soon. 
Look up to the very summits ; you 
may sec their summits arranged 
in lofig rows, just like the teeth of 
a saw. On this account the ranges 
are called by the Spaniards sierra, 
“Sierra Morena,” “Sierra Ne- 
vada,” &c. By the Portuguese they 
arc called serra; both words are 
from the Latin se7ra, a saw. 

In another part you may see 
herds of Cashmere goats, and 
flocks of Merino sheep, Avhich have 
such valuable wool. Some of the 
uncult^ated tracts are covered 
with thyme, rosemaiy, and laven- 
der, growing wild, and furnishing 
nourishment to swanns of Ifees — 
their honey and wax are valuable 
articles of commerce. 

Look at the poor peasant com- 
ing down the mountain-side with 
his sheep! While the uplands 
have been cleared from the snow, 
he has lived up there in some cleft 
of the rock, or rude hut built of 
loose stones, and now, as the winter 
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is coming on, he takes possession 
of the hut lower down which his 
family have inhabited during the 
summer; and they descend into 
the village. Here, in his winter- 
house, he finds plenty of fodder 
for his sheep, which, during his 
absence, his family have cultivated 
and stored up. 

Now look at the Pyrenees on the 
Spanish side. Here, the ascent is 
much more steep and rugged; no 
steps or terraces I— and the paths 
are difficult to climb. This, as I 
told you in a former lesson, is a 
rule with the mountain-ranges of 
the Old World. The long slopes are 
on the northern side, and the 
shorter, more sudden ascents are on 
the southern side. This arrange- 
ment, too, is the rule with almost 
all the other mountains. The 
principal glaciers are found on the 
northern side. 

Ion, Yes, the Pyrenees, on the 
Spanish side, would be warmer, 
because they face the south. 

P. One peculiarity of the Py- 
renees is, that the valleys do 
not generally run in the same 
direction as the range itself, but 
tramversely — that is to say, across 
the range from north to south. 

L, Are the transverse valleys 
long, papa ? 

P. That depends on the breadth 
of the part of the range which they 
cross. The greatest breadth of the 
Pyrenees is 60 miles, and the length 
is 270. 

/on. I can tell you how I will 
remember those numbers. The 
length is four-and-a^half times the 
breadth, — Are there many roads 
through the mountains, papa, so 
that the French people can go and 
see the Spaniards ? 

P. There are about 100 roads, 
or “passes,” as they are called. 
On most of .these the sure-footed 


mules and foot-passengers cap 
travel; but there are only five 
roads suitable for carriages; in- 
deed, only two of these five can be 
used in the winter— the others are 
too high. Sometimes none of the 
roads are of use. 

W. That is when the snow falls, 
and the streams come down in 
floods, I suppose. We will look at 
the map, and see what rivers rise 
in this range. 

X. In Spain I can see the Douro 
and the Ebro. In France, the 
Garonne, 

P. The rivers in Spain are not 
very important. They are not only 
small, but impeded by rocks, and, 
what is as bad, they now through 
the country of the Portuguese — a 
people >vho are bad neighbours, and 
often at war with the Spaniards. 

Another point worthy of remark 
in the Pyrenees is, the complete 
s^aration they cause between the 
kingdoms of France and Spain. 
Many of the differences between 
nations are perpetuated by the 
ranges of mountains. There was 
a King of France, a little while 
ago, who would have been glad to 
unite Spain to France in one king- 
dom. Another king, who lived 
not lohg before him, had the same 
desire. 

Had it not been for the Pyrenees, 
the Moors would not so easily have 
been restrained from their great 
enterprise — that of ovdru'unning 
France and the rest of Europe. 
How different Europe might have 
appeared in the present day, had it 
not been for the Pyrenees I We 
know not for how many purposes 
the providence of GU)d may have 
desired these mountains. You* 
may now make some notes on the 
Pyrenees. 

W, I have done so, papa. I 
have put down all the interesting 
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features by which I may remember 
this range. 

Notes. — A ranffe of mountains, 
catted the Pybenees — . 

(a) Situated between Fbance and 

Spain. * 

(b) miles broad — 270 miles long 
(4c\ timesf 

Qc) The longest slope on the north- 
ern side (towards Francei); valleys 
and terraces; pasture land; vines, 
olives, and mulberries; oaks, nut- 


galls, walnuts, firs ; rhododendrons, 
cdpine roses ; glaciers,^ snows ; cha- 
mois, hear, wolf; Cashmere goat; 
Merino sheep; shepherds; lees; wild 
thyme. See. 

(d) The steep slopes on the southern 
side. 

(e*) The transverse direction of the 
valleys, roads, and passes. 
rn The rivers — Douro, Garonne. 
(g) The importance of this range 
as a boundary. 


BIBLE BROraERHOOD. 


CHILD. 

Mamma, who ffove the Negro Boy 
Tliat head of woolly hair? 

What makes his skin so very dark 
Whilst mine is light and fair ? 

MAMMA. 

Bring me the Bible, dearest child ; 
We’ll turn its pages o’er, 

And read what God himself declared 
By holy Paul of yore, 

God qf one blood all nations made 
To dwell on all the earth ; — ” • 

The fairest and the darkest skins 
Alike must owe him birth. 


Why do we then deal treacherously 
Brothers must not be hated.” 

CHILD. 

We say < Our Father* when we pray, 
The Negro does the some ; 

Tlien wo must surely brothers be — 
Hoi? very sweet the name I 

MAMMA. 

Yes, dearest child, the Negro Boy 
Is just 08 much your brother, 

In the Redeemer’s loving eyes, 

As if 1 were his mother. 

CHILD. 


CHILD, 

And does God love the NenD Boy 
As well as He loves met 
Would Jesus take him in bis arms, 
Bpehlflng so tenderly ? 

MAMMA. 

Read what the Bible says again, 

By holy prophet spoken ; 

Thus let us Be» to know His will, 
Whose laws may not be broken : 
i ** Have we not aU one Father here, 
One God who us created ? ^ 

• Acts svli. S0. 
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Then come, my Negro brother, come. 
And let us brothers be. 

Not in a Christian name alone 
But tenderest sympathy. 

Forget the wrongs of years ggne by. 
And freely share with me 
In all the pleasant things of life, 

In sweet fraternity. 


Come, Negro brother, hand in hand 
Together let us move; 

We’U know no other bondage here, 
But holiest bonds gflove. 

0. M. FBT. 


t Malacbltl.10. 
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yarned, he might fall into the same 
temptation again. 

not only want to keep him 
from temptation, but to try whether 
he is really industrious; whether 
he is wiUing to work hard for a 
very little money, so as to support 
his family.” 

** Still, papa,” said Annie, ** is it 
just to Jiie/f the rest of the money 
that he earns instead of giving it to 
him ? Does it not belong to him, 
if he earned it ? Whatwill you do?” 

** I will tell you. As the money 
belongs to him, we will take care 
of it for him. We will let him do 
as much work as he chooses for 
his ten shillings per week, and the 
harder he works for my sake, the 
more he will earn for himself, with- 
out knowing it. By such means, 
we shall prove whether he is an 
industrious man or not.” 

« Perhaps, pap^” said Marion, 
*^you will ^ve him a shilling S}r 
two extra, to encourage him, now 
and then.” 

P. I dare say 1 shall; but, in 
the meanwhile, 1 wish you to adopt 
the same plan with his two daugh- 
ters. Ascertain, first, what their 
labour is justly worth; let them 
labour for as little as they please, 
and all the money that the;^ ought 
to receive you may save up for 
them. 

This plan was soon agreed to — 
the poor family were allowed to 
struggle bn for many months, en- 
during long privations. The girls 
often pleaded with their father for 
ermission to give th^m money; 
ut he replied to them that it was 
good for them to struggle, and that 
the struggle through their difficul- 
« ties wotuu make them enjoy their 
prosperity more. During all tbb 
time they were unconsciously 
storing up comforts for them- 
selves. 

2.5R 


** Now, Marion and Annie I” said 
their papa one day with a bright 
look, “we have tried these poor 
people long enough — ^we will let 
them have the just reward of their 
labour. We have paid them only 
'as much money as they have de- 
manded for the last eight months. 

I have carefully kept an account 
of the difierence between the money 
! paid to them, and the money that 
ouffAt to have been paid. With two 
pounds which (now that 1 have 
tried these people) I mean to lend i 
I to them, it will be sufficient to 
fiimish a little cottage with three 
rooms. The furniture your mam- 
ma has promised to buv. You 
shall go with her; and, when it is 
all prepared, you shall have the 
happiness of introducing your 
friends to the home which they 
have justly earned.” 

I need not describe to you the 
joy that Marion and Annie had in 
execi^fing this commission with 
their mamma; nor need I picture 
to you the surprise and joy of the 
poor man and his wife and family, 
when they found that the goods 
bought were really their own, and 
that they had earned a home as 
comfortable as that of the house 
on the hill near Bochester. His 
son, too, who had lately been 
working in the country, was de- 
lighted. The man shed many tears 
of joy, and would almost have 
gone on his knees to thank Mr. 
Morland, but this could not be 
allowed. “ N o, no,” said his friend 
and master; “you havebothing to 
thank me for— I am only returning 
to you that which is justly your 
own. Do not call it kindness ; it 
is only justice. 

“Thank your kind Father in 
heaven, that He has given you 
health and strength to earn this. 
Hero is one way in which you may 
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show your thankfulness:— try in 
all your dealings with other men 
to pye to each that which he de- 


serves — thus will you honour ij^at 
part of His holy nature which is 
called Justice.*’^ 


nr I WBRB A VOICE. • I 

Ir I were s toim, s pennasive voice, ! 

That could travel the wide world throuffh, 

I would fly on the beams of the morning light, I 

And speak to men with a gentle might, j 

And tell them to be true. ! 

I’d fly, I’d fly, o’er land and sea, 

Wherever a human heart might be, 

Telling a tale, or singin|^ a song, 

In praise of the right— In blame of the wrong 

If 1 were a voice, a consoling voice, 

I’d fly on the wings of air. 

The homes of Borrow and Guilt I*d seek. 

And calm and truthful words I’d speak 
To save them from Despair. 

I’d fly. I’d fly, o’er the crpwded town. 

And drop, like the hrapy sun-light, down 
Into the hearts of suflering men. 

And teach them to rejoice again. 

If 1 were a voice, a convincing voice, 

I’d travel with the wind. 

And whenevir I saw the nations tom 
By warfare, jealousy, or scorn. 

Or liotred of their kind, 

I’d fly, I’d fly, on the thunder-crash. 

And into their blinded bosoms flash ; 

And, all their evil tlioughts subdued, 

I’d teach them Christian Brotherhood. 

If I were a voice, a pervading voice. 

I’d seek the kings of earth ; 

I’d And them alone on their beds at night, 

And whisper words that should guide them rigid — 

Lessons of priceless worth; 

I’d fly more swift than the swiftest bird. 

And tell them things they never heard— 

Truths which the ages for aye repeat — 

Unknown to tlie statesmen at their feet. 

If I were a voice, an immortal voice, 

I’d speak in the people’s ear ; 

And whenever they shouted •* Liberty,” 

Without deserving to be free, 

I’d make their error clear. 

I’d fly, I’d fly, on the wings of day, 

Bebuking wrong on iBy world-wide wav, 

And making all the earth rejoice — 

If I were a voice, an immortal voice. 

CnARLie MACKAT. 
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OBDER 5. FLESH-BATING ANIMALS. 

THE WEASEL TRIBE. 

Ion. Here comes the gardener 
with a curious animal in a cage. 
Gardener, what’s that? 

Gardener. A weasel^ master — 
your mamma is a-going to give you 
a lesson on him. 

M. Yes, Ion, look at this weasel, 
and let me know whether you 
think that it is 3, flesh-eating 
animal or not 

Ion. If the gardener will open its 
I mouth, so that I may see its teeth. 

Gardener. There, master ! 

Ion. Then, it ts a flesh-eating 
animal, for see what long pointed 

tearing teeth’* it has ; and sharp 
** grinding teeth” — it wouldn’t have 
Such teeth as those for nothingat all. 

M. Is it an animal of the cot 
tribe, do you think? 

W, I think not—yet, if you look 
at its feet, you may see tliat it has 
sharp claws like the cat’s. Please 
to make it hold up its paws, gar- 
dener. Now, see! there are no 
regular pads underneath — and yet, 
it seems as though it walked on its 
toes like the Cat tribe. 

L. Yes, it is digitigrade. 

Ada. I see a difierence— it has 
short legs. 

L. I think that they are shorter 
than those of any animal in the , 
Cat tribe, and again its body is so 
long and thin — 

Ada. Yes, like a worm’s, like a 
worm with legs. 

M. The shape of its legs and 
the shape of its body both serve to 
distinguish it from the Cat tribe. 
The weasel and the other animals 
of this tribe all have this “worm-^ 
like” shape; so, from the Latin 
word uermts, a worm, they are 
called vermi’jbrm animals. 


Gardener. We calls them 
ma’am. So does the fanners. 

M. The word “ vermin” has the 
same derivation. Another pecu- 
liarity of ^is tribe is, that they 
have an extraordinary plan of de- 
fending themselves. They are 
furnished with glands or pouches 
which contain a strong-smelling 
fluid; and if they are pursued, and 
very hard pressed, they will throw 
out this fluid on their enemy, and 
cause a stench which can haraly be 
endured. 

W. That will make three points 
by which we can tell a Weasel. 

1st, It has sharp, tearing, and 
grinding teeth ; 

2nd, A worm-shaped, or vermi- 
form body; 

drd, It is digitigrade ; and 

4th, It is furnished with glands 
containing a strong-smelling fluid. 
if owl should like to know some- 
thing of the habits of the weasel. 

M. I think that the gardener 
can tell you more of its habits than 
I can. 

Gardener. Dare Bay I can, ma’am 
— for many a one on ’em I’ve killed 
afore now. Well, young gentle- 
men, once I was a farmer boy. 

JW. Yes, I know that. 

Gardener. Oh, do you? And 
when I was a farmer’s boy, I saw 
a great many weasels. They make 
themselves burrows in the woods. 
I’ve heard say that if^^hey And a 
mole-hole, they will make it larger 
to suit themselves, or will tiu&e 
possesrion of the burrow of a 
rabbit. Sometimes some weasels 
will live in the hollow part of an 
old tree, or in a hole in a wall, if 
there be plenty of long grass or 
stinging-nettles to hide it. 

But It is a most surprising thing,, 
ma’am, to see them run 1 I’ve seen 
them outside the woods, where our 
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farm was. They will run up a 
trde as quickly as they run on the 
ground. They can twist their long 
bodies, and can glide along the 
branches like snakes. When I 
have been in the farm;;ynrd, I*ve 
seen a weasel running along the 
sides of a rough wall, and along 
the sides of a bam ; and before 1 
had time to see where he was gone 
to, he would twist himself through 
some little hole or crack that you 
would think it impossible for him 
to enter. But when a weasel is 
going to attack an animal, it is 
silent and cautious, creeping very 
slowly, till it is rather near its prey 
— then it attacks it with shocking 
fierceness. It fastens itself on to 
the back of the animaVs head, and 
drives its canine teeth right through 
the skull. 

L* What do the weasels eat, 
gardener? 

Gardener, Well, any small ani-r 
mals almost — such as they can kill. 
My master liked having a few 
weasels about his farm— they were 
useful in the fields to kill the field- 
mice, the rats, and the water-rats ; 
they were of good service, too, 
near the stack-yard to kill the rats, 
and the colonies of mice, who used 
to steal the com. If you were ince 
to see a wheat-rick, and to see the 
manner in which it is sometimes 
drilled by the little mice, in all 
directions, then you would know 
how useful ^ weasel may be. 

W, But what do they climb the 
trees for— for birds? 

Gardener, Yes, a weasel destroys 
many birds, and the young ones 
and eggs in the nests. The young 
partridges too, and pheasants, it 
kjlls ; it will also feed u^on leverets, 
and even old hares, if it can catch 
them. Once I turned up the bur- 
row of a stoat (one of the weasel 
tribe), and there, sure, were two 
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leverets, two leverets’ heads, two 
young partridges, and a pheasant’s 
egg — they were being saved up for 
a feast. Some of the weasel tribe 
will even go into the water; for, in 
the nest of one, eleven fine eels 
were found. In the nest of ano- 
ther, when it was opened, there 
were found forty large frogs, and 
two toads packed away; they were 
all scarcely alive, for eacn had ' 
been bitten through the brain. 

Ian, What sense that animal 
must have had ! I suppose it knew 
that if the frogs were dead they 
would not keep, 

L, And it must have known that 
the biting them through the brain, 
would not kill them, but would 
only make the noor frogs helpless. 

Gardener, I heard an anecdote 
once, Miss, which showed how a 
weasel can bite. There ^was av 
gentleman out shooting in his own 
ground^ when he saw, a little way 
off, a kite pounce on some animm 
on the gfoimd, and rise up with it 
in its talons. But in a few mo- 
ments the bird began to fiy irregu- 
larly, to rise up quickly, to fall 
again suddenly, and to wheel 
round in the air in a sinralar 
manner ; and at last it fell down 
dead. On his riding up to the 
spot, a weasel ran away from 
under the kite, the determined 
little animal having eaten a hole 
through its skin, under the wing. 

But I was going to tell you about 
my master the farmer, how he 
changed his opinion about the 
weasels. He found that they would 
now and then make off with a stray 
duckling, or young pigeon; some- 
times one of the chi<»ens would 
be missing, or an egg from the 
hens’ nests. These lituo losses we 
^did not mind so much when we 
thought of the quantify of com 
saved by their lulling the mice 
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and rats ; even when a tine young all frightened, and not at all 
pullet was killed, we did not grum- ashamed of the mischief it had 
ble veiy much. But, one morning, done ; it managed to get off, too, in 
oh! if you had seen our master, safe^. 

what a state of mind he was in — I have also read of ten ducks 

he was like a distracted man, run- being destroyed in one night by a 
ning about, and declaring that he polecat. 

would have the most dreadful ven- Gardener* Yes, ma*am. Ask any 
gcance on the ** vermin.*' And farmer and he’ll tell you that pole* 
there was the missus standing ciy- cats are ^^detestahlevemdn” because 
ing in the hen-house! She h^ they destroy his poultiy; and a 
been to feed the turkeys, and they sportsman will tell you that they 
never came — and, as she opened are detestable vermin, because they 
the door of the place where they destroy his game. Ail the animals 
slept, there were the sixteen fine ofthis tribe, ma'am, are veiy daring 
turkeys all Ijring dead. A pole- and active, and cunning likewise ,* 
cat (which is a large kind of perhaps they are the most blood- 
weasel) had been in the night — thirsty of all flesh-eating animals, 
it had eaten out all their brains — I am sure that if they were as ! 
and as the missus opened the door, large as some of the cat tribe — ^the 
before she had time to know what tiger and leopard, for instance — 
was the matter, it marched out, they would be much more de- 
licking its sanguinar^ jaws, not at structive. 

TUB FIBSTVLAMB. j 

Spobtivs pharbinger of Spring ! | 

'Welcome tidings dost thou bring 1 
Thy short, timid, quivering bleat 
Blends in unison most sweet 
With the newly-wakened song. 

Heard the woodland deli along. 

Wliilc beneath the hawthorn's shade, 

Slumbering peacefully thou*rt laid, . 

Round tliee spring the daisies fair ; 

Violets scent the balmy air. 

And the primrose clusters spread 
A soft pillow for thy head : — 

Start not !— 'tis a hnnnless guest— 

The partridge stealing from her nest; 

Or the bee, whose soothing hum 
Tells the crocus-flowers are come ! 

Lambkin, I will be thy friend, 

I my cheerful aid will lend, 

Thy weak, little feet to guide 
To thy tender mother's side. 

Soon those tottering feet will bound 
O'er the thyme-besprinkled mound - 
Enlivened by the egeering sun, 

Soon the jocund race tbou'lt run, 

And in the sportive frolic join 
With heart aa liglit and gay as mine. 
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THE PLAJJTAGENET KINGS. 

RICHARD I. 

P. King Richard was, you may 
remember, the third sen of Heniy 
II. He was a celebrated man, but 
I should not do right to say that 
he was a celebrated king. The 
principal duty of a king is not to 
to fight, but to govern well. If he 
aoveni well, he is a celebrated 
king; but, if he leave his kingdom 
for others to govern, and spend 
his life in fighting, then he be- 
comes a — 

W, A celebiRted u;ambr, I say. 

P. And that is nearly all that 
I you can say of Richard. He had 
within him the spirit of sup^ti- 
tion, which I spoke of in our last 
lesson, and the spirit of chivalry, 

I which rendered him more like a 
; ** knight-errant*’ than a king — his 
I whole life shows his strange desire 
for romantic adventures. I shall 
not fail to describe to you his 
I bravery, but one cannot look upon 
{ this king with much pleasure. 
Not all the “glory,” as it is called, 
which he earned with his sWbrd, 
not even the glory which he could ‘ 
have earned in twenty crusades, 
could have hidden the grea*? blot 
I on his character— ^6 helped to break 
i his father's heart! Let any boy, 
or man, or king, rebel against his 
father, and no great deeds that he 
may perftrm afterwards can be 
great enough to hide such a stain. 
Richard, who was called **the 
lion-hearted,” had not much of 
the nobleness of a lion, to rebel 
against his father when he was old. 
A poor hermit once advised him 
,40 rid of his strong vices, ** ]par- 
ticularly,” said he to the king,, 
“your pride, gi^ediness, and vo- 
luptuousness,” which, he said, were 
the king’s favourite daughters. 
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As soon as Richard saw that his 
troubled father was dead, he seemed 
to feel conscious of his past wicked- 
ness. He was then sorry for his 
disobedience; and instead of re- 
warding those men who had helped 
him in his bad course, he dismissed 
and persecuted them — even those 
who had been his most familiar 
friends. He taught them a good 
lesson ; telling them that those who 
had been unfaithful to one king 
would not be faithful to another. 

His next good act was to take 
his mother out of prison, where 
his father had confined her; tell- 
ing her to govern the kingdom 
until he came, and to secure all 
the royal treasures for him. It 
was thought that his brother John, 
being the late^king’s favourite son, 
would have disputed the crown 
with Richard; but John, remem- ! 
berin^ that his brother would be 
away ip the crusades, and wickedly 
hoping that he would not return 
alive, was content to wait for a 
better chance. 

At the coronation of Richard, 
much cruelty was committed against 
the Jews. This peaceable nation 
had met to do honour to the king, 
and to offer him rich treasures; 
but the superstitious spirit of the 
people caused them to attack the 
poor Jews, murder them, destroy 
their houses with fire, and treat 
them with disgraceful cruelty. 
The persecution in London was 
followed by others in the country . 
which were too horrible to be re- 
lated. In York Castle, for instance, 
five hundred Jews killed one 
another, to avoid their cruel 
enemies. 

Richard’s whole soul, after his 
coronation, was engaged in pre- 
parations for the crusades, wnich 
we will talk of next week. 
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LEAD. 

M, Before we notice the Lead, 
we will write oar lesson on Iron. 

Lesson 17. Irok. 

1. (Qualities.) Iron is lighty and 
yet very hard, tenacious, and strong; 
it is not very jfusihle, hut may he 
weMed ; and it is also very elastic. 

2. (Uses.) Because of uiesequcdi‘ 
ties, it is the most useful of all metals. 
It is used for heavy machinery, raiU 
roads, bridges, household furniture, 
kitchen utensils, cutlery, tools, nails, 
and for all kinds of purposes. 

3. (Place.) Iron is not only use- 

ful, hut plentifel; hein^ distributed 
through all nature, it is fmnd not 
only in the earth, hut even in animal 
and vegetable substances. The jirin- 
cipa/ iron countries t are Britain, 
France, Belgium, Austria, Spain, 
and America. * 

4. (Different sorts.) The process 

of smelting iron ore is very impli- 
cated, although the plan is not so 
different from that of smelting other 
metals. The ore may he made into 
Cast-iron, Wrought-iron, or Steel. 
Cf cast-iron there are six different 
sorts, varying in hardness according 
to the carbon they contain. Amongst 
other remarkable kinds of iron, are 
Magnetic iron. Meteoric iron, and 
Plumbago. The iron ores differ very 
widely, thus increasing the wonderful 
number of uses for which iron is so 
famous. 

Ion. Now for the Lead. 

L. It looks something like a 
piece of iron. 

M. And jet how different it is I 
It ma^ be similar in colour, but 
how different its qualities and uses. 
Iron is very hard. 

W. And lead is soft; — see me 
cut off a piece with my penknife. 

I can even scrape awi^ a little 
piece with my finger nail. 


M. Iron is light. 

W. Lead is heavy — ^what is its 
" specific gravity”? 

M. It is nearly 11^ times as 
heavy as water. Iron is almost 
infusible. 

L. And lead is veiy fusible. 

M. Iron is elastic. 

L. And lead is m-elastic ; just 
try, Willie, to bend the long piece 
which mamma has brought. 

W. Yes, it only bends ; and if 
you throw lead on the ground, it 
goes down — thump I and it never 
springs up again : there it lies 
where you throw it, like a lump of 
lead, and nothing else. 

Ion. Except a lump of clay. 

M Iron is ductile. 

Tr. Lead is not ductile. You 
could not make piano wires of lead. 

Ion. And that reminds me of 
something else — ^Iron is sonorous, 
leiid is not sonorous. 

. M. Why is that ? You learned 
in one of your former lessons why 
copper is sonorous. 

L, It is sonorous, because it 
vibrates. I see now why lead is 
not 'sonorous — ^it cannot vibrate, 
because it is inelastic. Clay, too, 
is not sonorous. 

/on? And here is another differ- 
ence. Iron rusts in water. Lead 
does not rust in water. We have 
some leaden mugs, which will hold 
water without rusting, and our 
cistern is made of lead. • 

L. JSow, let us see in what iron 
and lead differ. 


Ibox is 
hard, 
light, 

almost infusible, 
ductile, 
plastic, 
sonorous, 
rusts in water. 


Lead is 

soft, 
heavy, 
very fusible, 
not ductile, « 
inelastic, 
not sonorous, 
does not rust in 
water. 
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I’HE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

SPAIN. CORDOVA. 

Mr DEAR Children,— 

“ You have heard §pmethiTig of 
three Spanish towns — Lisbon, 
Cadiz, and Seville. You shall 
now hear how I went to Cordova, 
a town which you will see is at the 
north of Seville. 

“ The society at Seville was so 
agreeable, and the inn so comfort- 
able, tliat 1 did npt like to depart. 
But, after remaining for eight days, 
I announced at the ^ table d’hote* 
that to-morrow I intended to travel 
northward. 

“‘Do you?* said a Spanish 
gentleman opposite tome; ‘then 
make up your mind to be rohWkd' 

“ ‘ Oh,* I replied, ‘I have no fear; 
for in every country through which 
I have travelled, I have been 
threatened with robbery. ^ ha^e 
been told that I should be assassin- 
ated certainly; but, you see, I 
have not been hurt yet. I think 
that such dangers are all “ moon- 
shine.” * 

“ * Unfortunately,’ said the gen- 
tleman, who seemed determined to 
make me very comfortable before 
starting, ‘ such dangers are nzal, in 
Spain. Some few months ago, as 
I was travelling from Madrid to 
Grenada, the diligence was attacked 
by robbers, and a German Count, 
who sat by my side, was robbed of 
a large amount of cash and jewels.’ 

“ ‘ And what did they do to you?’ 
I asked. 

“ ‘ Oh, they did not touch me.* 

“‘Why not?* 

“ ‘ I,’ he replied, ‘ am well known 
by all of them, as I am a proprietor 
of extensive mines and vineyards. 
Many of these “saltadores” hav(l' 
worked on my estates ; but such is 
the state of the countiy, that I 
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dare not give them up to justice, 
neither can 1 refuse^ to employ 
them. I have often been compelled 
to help them in escaping from the 
dangers of a prison.' Last sum- 
mer, 1 was sitting alone, in the 
dusk of the evening, when 1 was 
^informed that a person wished to 
see me on urgent business, and 
that ho could not wait. He entered 
the room, muffled up in a cloak, 
which he threw aside, showing the 
features of a notorious brigand. 
He had marks of blood upon him, 
as though he had just come from 
a conflict. 

“‘The police, senor (he ex- 
claimed), are on my track ; a 
vessel of yours sails to-night for 
Holland; you must hide me on 
board, and give me a passage.* ^ 

“‘And,* I asked, ‘did you do 
so?* 

“‘Had I hesitated or refused, 
I should have seen my works 
destroyed, and my vineyards in a 
blaze. What could I do?’ 

“ I learned, on inquiry, that all 
this was quite true, and that it was 
not consiaered disgraceful to pro- 
tect the thieves. This was clear 
from the hearty manner with which 
the Due de Glucksberg, who liad 
just entered, saluted the Spaniard. 

“ I must confess that, after this 
conversation, I took my seat in the 
diligence with a little foreboding 
and sinking at the heart; and, 
when I looked up on the roof and 
saw the barrels of five muskets 
peeping out from under the lug- 
gage, my heart was not any lighter. 

‘ What can they have muskets for?’ 
thought I, ‘unless they expect 
dansers and deeds of violence ?’ 

“It was not long before many 
deeds of violence were begun, but 
not such deeds as I had expected. 
Thump! crash! and over I went, 
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I with a violent jerk, to the seat on the inside of the carriage quickly ' 
the opposite side. Jolt! jolt! jolt! became like an oven. I began to* 

I and at the third jolt, I was heaved feel that the process of travelling 
I back to my old place. was preparing me to become, an 

Surely,* I thought, as I looked easy prey to the robbers — being i 
out of the window, * 1 have heard half dead, I a^piost felt that they 
of sinftil pilgrims, travelling with were welcome to do with me what 
peas in their shoes, that their jour- they pleased, 
nies may be painful; and I sup- ^ ^*The scenery, or the glimpses 
. pose that, as this is a Roman of it, which I had through the 
I Catholic country, the roads are dust, did not charm me. I was 
constructed on the same uncom- rather struck with several flocks 
fortable principle. Yes, it is in* of sheep, which had their tails 
tended that people shall do penance tipped with black like ermine, 
for their sins when they are — »- At mid-day, we reached a town 
, riding,’ I was going to say, when a named C!armona, where we stopped. 

' sudden plunge of the diligence into I had, hitherto, been fed on French 
I a hole brought me on my knees and Italian cooking; but now I 
I “The Chartists of London might was doomed to eat a Spanish 
' make a model of a Spanish road dinner. How would ;^ou like to 
by tearing up the pavement in the eat * (Saspacho*? It is made of 
Strand, and scattering it about so vinemr, oil, salt-water, sliced I 
as to make the roughest suifacc bread, and onion. The * Gas- 
possible. After this, if they would pacho* was followed by the * 011a 
cover the paving-stones over with podYida,*<^a sort of hodge-podge, 
a layer of dust about six or eight made of rusty bacon, rancid oil, 
inches deep, and rumble up *and stringy beef, and plenty of garlic. « 
down on a brewer’s dray, they I was not satisfied with anything, 
would have some idea of Spanish and only ate sparingly, 
travelling — at least they would, “After dinner, we went on 
if they had the courage to sit long again. The wheels rumbled, the 
enough, until they were sore and horses stumbled, the vehicle jum- 
bruised all over. By the time we bled, and I grumbled — ^bujt to little 
had travelled a league my legs puiposei Sometimes the road was 
and arms and ribs were in an enlivened a little with a string of 
aching state, and my head not mules, or a bullock cart. In the 
much better; for, to vary the evening we halted again ; but 1 
amusement, the vehicle had now was too tired to eat, so after pay- 
and then tested the hardness of ing the fine which travellers are 
my skull by bumping it , against charged when they do not partake 
the roof. of the meals prepared for them, 1 

“.The pleasures of the journey threw myself on a bed, to rest my 
were not increased by the state of aching limbs, 
the atmosphere—the thick clouds “ 1 might as well here explain 
of dust were such as to render it to you, that it is quite fair for those 
almost opaque, whilst the rays of who do not eat at the resting 
the sun poured down with intense places to pay a fine. It appears * 
heat. When, to avoid the feeling tiat meals are always prepared in 
of suffocation ftom the heat and readiness for the arrival of the 
the -dust. I closed the windows, diligence and that there are few 
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travellers on the road except those 
•who ride in that conveyance. The 
meats would therefore be a dead 
stock on the innkeeper’s hands, if 
those for whom he prepared them 
refused *to eat. protect the 
landlords against such a loss, the 
Government have formed a tariff, 
ordering that all who eat shal^ 
pa^r a fixed sum for their dinner, 
whilst those who are dainty, or 
have no appetite, and do not eat, 
are fined half the regular charge. 

** There did not seem to be much 
chance of rest, for under my bed- 
room window a crowd of peasauts 
were listening to two men who were 
singing the monotonous dirge of 
Biego Diez, and playing an accom- 
paniment on two ill-tuned guitars. 


At the conclusion of each verse 
the whole audience joined in the 
chorus, with more goodwill than 
harmony. My rest was also dis- 
turbed by the fleas, which were 
quite as numerous as those at Lis- 
bon, whilst swarms of stinging 
musquitoes buzzed round roy face. 

** Yet, I was very, very tired, 
and very, very sleepy, too. So, 
when there was silence outside, and 
only the buzzing of the musquitoes 
was heard, it lulled me off to 
rest. Next week, dear children, I 
will go on with my journey, and 
will tell you something of Cor- 
dova. 

“ Your sincere friend, 

“Uncle Kicuard.” 


SONGS FOB TJIB MONTHS. 

ICAT. 

Shout, shout, a welcome out, for May the blossom-bearer. 

The month of flowers, and sunny hours, ^an whom there is none fairer I 
Sing, sing, while in we bring, with glee, the smiling maiden. 

With hues bedight, all rainbow bright, and sweetest perfume laden I 
Breathe soft, ye airs aloft, leafy branches waving ; 

Weave a dance, streams that glance, flowery margins laving. 

Shout, shout, a welcome out, for May the glad wayfarer, 

Let all be in jollity and mirth with her a sharer I 

Sing, sing, each bird wli^ wing in the greenwood flutters ! 

Oh ! iwoice every voice, that sweet music utters ! 

Every heart, bear a part in the theme of gladness; 

Every brow, banish now shadows cast by sadness 1 

Shout, shout, a welcome out, for May the garland-weaver; 

In ]v)r smile there’s no guile, — she is no deceiver! 

Sing, sing, till woodlands ring-, and echo all. the valleys 1 
Joyously hums the bee, that with the wild flower dallies; 

And tlie fly flitteth by, deck’d in silken splendour, 

And the dove coos of love to his mate so tender I 

Shout, shout, a welcome out, for May, the heart-reliever I 
Who shall know care or woe that with joy receive her? 

Sing, sing, each living thing, or be mute for ever I 
Waken earth unto mirth — wakpn now or never ! 

Care away I this is May— May the morrioe-dancer I 
Summer skies look through hw eyes, she’s the soul-entrancer. 

H. 0. ADAX8. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLEE. 

DEBDT8HIRB. 

“ Mr DEAR Children, — 

“ You have heard of fluor-spar. 
Don't you remember that, when 
your papa gave you a lesson on the 
crust of the earth, he said that lime 
would unite with fluoric acid, and 
that one of the ^fluates 6f lime* 
was called Fluor-spar? Well, I 
have ^ot a piece which I bought of 
mv guide— in these parts it is called 
Blue John ; it is vciy beautiful, 
and quantities of it may be found 
at Castleton. 

** You have not, I suppose, for- 
gotten the strange caverns of this 
village which I visited. On my 
way home I asked my guide if there 
were any more wonders to be seen. 
He told me, asl mentioned to you 
before, that the wonders of the Peak 
were well known, and that they 
had often been described in nrose 
and verse, so that he was surprised 
at my asking such a question. He 
agreed, however, to take me over 
the whole of the district if I could 
wait long enough. ‘Have you 
many other minerals besides blue 
John in these parts?* I said. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, we have ^1 kinds of 
minerals in these mountains. You 
can see, sir, from where are. 
standing now— just stand here, sir! 
Now, you can see several hills at 
once. Most of them, sir, if you 
notice, seem to be grey barren rocks 
with just a little verdure ornament- 
ing the sides. In thesebarrea-look- 
ing mountains of ours we have coal, 
lime, spar, marble, alabaster, zinc, 
and le^. We are going now, sir, 
to a remarkable place, where im- 
mense sums of money were spent 
in searching for lead ore, but not 
any was found. 

“ ‘ Here’s the place, sir,’ said my 


guide as we reached it: ‘here, a* 
long time ago, for eleven years, the 
miners laboured without ceasing to 
find lead ore; and, after an enor- 
mous expense^ the works were given 
up. Come in, sir.* I did not much 
admire the entrance, but followed 
the raide under an arched vault 
and down some steps. ‘ This place, 
you see, sir, is situated at the foot 
of the WinyatSj or “Oates of the 
Wind.*** 

“‘I cannot see anything veiv 
clearly just at present,* I replied. 
‘What a number of steps there are !* 

“‘We shall soon reach the bot- 
tom, sir. This mine, when it was 
being worked, was called “ The 
NavtgaHon Mine,** * 

“ ‘Yes; but when are we to reach 
the end of these steps?’ 

“ ‘Almost directly ; yon can hear 
the splashing of the water now, sir. 
THere are 106 steps. Here we are, 
sir 5* 

“ ‘ We,* meant the guide and 
another man who had come with 
him. We entered the boat, and 
the men moved it slowly along by 
taking hold of some wooden pe^ 
which were driven into, the side of 
the rock. After travelling 660 
yards, Ve reached a very deep gulf. 
We got out of the boat and stood 
on a ledge from which we could see 
downwards or upwards. There 
seemed to be an enormous hole in 
the earth. 1 do not thin]^ that any 
one could look into the abyss be- 
neath without shuddering. Yon 
can hear the hollow noise of a 
roaring torrent rushing throi^h the 
gulf. ‘This place, sir,* said my 
guide, ‘isthe Dottomlesspit.’ He 
told me, but he could not be^ 
quite sure of what he said, that 
40,000 tons of rubbish had been 
thrown into the p^l beneath with- 
out making any difference. 
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“‘The height, sir,* he said, ‘no 
'one knows. A rocket has been 
fired to the height of 1,380 feet, 
but nothing has yet reached the 
roof— no one knows where it is.* 

“ On my return to t^ie inn,Imade 
notes of the WiNTATS, the Peak’s 
Cavebn, and the Navigation 
Mine; and the next day we set 
out for Mam-Tor. I had passed 
this way before, but had not noticed 
the mountain which was called the 
‘ Mam-Tor.* It is called by some, 
‘The Woody Mountain,* and by 
others, ‘ The Shivering Mountain.* 
It is covered with verdure, except 
on the south side, which is a steep 
precipice. This consists of a loose 
crumbling earth, which is continu- 
ally falling down. The people 
reckon the mountain one of ‘the 
wonders of the Peak,* from the 
idea that although the earth is con- 
tinually falling, and has done so 
for ages, yet the mountain does^aot 
become smaller. But this idea I 
did not believe; indeed, I told the 
g^ide that it was a superstition, and 
that I was rather disappointed with 
the place. 

“ tie then took me to another re- 
markable hole, called Elden Hole, 
It was almost perpendicular, and 
was a frightful place to fi)ok at; 
the depth, he said, w'os unknown. 

“We next visited Poole's Hole, near 
the town of Buxton, to which place 
I had sent Peg, as I intended to 
sleep th< re in the evening. 

“ ‘Why,* I said to my cuid^ ‘ do 
they call the place PooU's aoh’t 
Who was Poole?’ 

“‘Well, sir, I don’t know much 
of him, except that he lived a long 
while ago, and was a robber. You 
have heard talk, sir, I dare say, of 
a robber called Eobin Hood, apd 
his companion Little John ?* 

“‘Yes.* 

“‘This man, sir, was about 
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as celebrated in these parts as 
they, were at Sherwood Forest , — 
We have just come*to the cavern, 
sir.* 

“ ‘But how are we to get in?* 

“ ‘ We must stoop, sir. You will 
have to walk stooping for a long 
way, sir, for you are taller than 1 
am; but it’s worth while, sir, to 
see it all.* This I found to be 
true — it was well ‘worth while.* 
The view was, indeed, very strik- 
ing. ^From the roof of a lofty 
cavern there were hanging a num- 
ber of large masses of rock- 
spar; they had the appearance of 
icicles. An old woman came in 
with 118 , and as she and my guide 
held up their lighted candles, the 
light reflected from the glittering 
masses was truly beautiful. 

“‘What do you call these 
things?* I said. 

^ Stalactites, sir,* replied the old 
lady, ‘ and these *ere on the ground 
—these lumpy pieces of spar, these 
be Stalagmites' 

“ ‘ What are they?* 

“ ‘ StalagiwiVcs / sir — ^not stalac- 
tites, mind . These be the stalactites, 
these water-icicles, as we call them.* 
“ ‘ I understand, but here is a 
remarkable stalactite — this, in the 
middle of the cave, what a size it 
is !* 

“'Tliis, sir— the large one — we 
call the Flitch ojf Bacon, The 
cavern, you see, sir, is very narrow 
here, and now it gets wider again. 
Come on further, sir, will ye?* 
“‘Yes, go on, 1*11 follow; but, 
stop one minute longer while I look 
at It again.* 

“The cave now became wider, 
until we reached a large and lofty 
pillar of stalactite called the Queen 
of Scots nillar, because Mary the 
Queen of Scots is said to have 
stopped here. There are many 
other remarkable points, strangely 
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shaped rocks, with stranger names, 
and currents of cool, Clearwater. 
I remained ih this cave for several 
hours. 

Buxton, the town at which I 
slept, pleased me veiy much. It 
is a very fashionable place. There 
are not less than 15,000 visitors 
here, every year; they are attracted 
principally by the mineral springs, 
such as those at Scarborough^ which 
I once spoke of. Persons who 
have had too much ‘gooey iving,’ 
I or have the gout^ find thes *waters 
I to be a good medicine. There are 
not only cold but warm waters; 

I and these' are used for baths, and 
I for drinking. There is one curious 
I well which contains both hot and 
' cold water. The two springs are 
I within a few inches of each other, 
j so that cither kind may be pumped 
j up by the double pump which is 
I used. 

“ The town here is very pleasant, 

! being situated in a hollow in 
I the midst of mountains. * The 
handsome building called the 
Crescent, the old and new town, 
and the grandeur of the sceneiy 
around, almost tempted me to stop 
here; but, no ! I resolved, as it was 
a fine clear day, to travel south- 
ward, and enjoy a delightful and 
a dreamy stroll, along with my 
quiet friend Peg, by the batiks of 
the river Dove. So, I bid my guide 
good-lwe, and sent him home again. 

“ ‘ Now, lazy Peg,* said I, as soon 
as we were alone, ‘ pray walk at 
ease ! Don't hurry yourself in the 
least— pray don’t exert your old 
limbs ! gently drag your old frame- 
work along without disturbing its 
parts, and don’t let me feel that 
you move, you conservative, snaily 
old horse ! 

“ ‘ Let us shut our eyes to the 
sun's dazzling rays, and let them 
glow softly upon us ! let sober 


stillness reign once more. Shi:^ 
your eyes, Peg, and saunter along, 
by the side of the sweet river Dove ; 
listen to the singing of its sweet 
sleepy sounds 1 Ah, Peg, for 
shame I whtft are ye after ? did I 
tell thee to stumble down the slope ? 
If ye can’t walk with your eyes 
shut, open them ! I’ve a great mind ^ 
to smite thee, as Balaam smote 
his ass !’ 

“But, who could feel angry down 
in Dove-dale ? Yon couldn^t, dear 
children — not you! The gentle 
water murmuring in your ear would 
soothe you — the brilliant water 
dazzling your eye would delight 
you. As we moved along in pence, 
we found the scene continually 
changing : the river flowed on, de- 
lighting to change its ways as often 
as it pleased — now solemnly and 
slowly — now swiftly, and yet 
smoothly— then, suddenly, it be- 
eftne rapid, impetuous, and even 
turbulent — tlien, as it calmed 
again, the boughs from the neigh- 
bouring trees stretched themselves 
from the shore, and lovingly tried 
to stay it in its course ; but it could 
not and would not stop. And al- 
though the ash and the hazel, the 
graceful osier and the birch, hung 
with flbneysuckles and wild-roses, 
did lay their young buds on its 
bosom, it heeded them very little 
— it surrounded them with beau- 
teous ripples, and without further 
compliment passed on. eThen, on 
we all went together, and coming 
out into an open space, the stream 
did break forth with new son^s, 
which showed its lively joy; ror 
there were huge fragments of stone, 
which had toppled down from the 
rocks, — they were partly covered* 
yrith moss and familiar water- 
plants. Now the river divided it- 
self into many currents, and bub- 
bled round the stones ; while, 
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circling into numerous eduics, it 
^ave life and motion to the slender 
stems of the plants, and danced them 
round and round. But in time the 
stream grew tired and vexed, and 
at last it reached a very huge stone 
— ^a rude rock there was, who had 
set himself down in the middle of 
its waters to interrupt its course. 
Rude rock, to interrupt! Then, 
how angiy was the stream! It 
dashed against the rock, and foamed 
— it splashed over its sides, and 
splashed all round about ; and 
then, like an angiy, impatient thing 
in despair, it rushed on wildly, 
and down«a steep place with a 
grumbling, rumbling, roaring sound 


— a hollow, heart-broken, and help- ; 
less cascade. I 

“‘Please, sir, d*ye know what ' 
may be the time ?* | 

“‘Why, ril see, my friend. Its 

just seventeen — nol eighteen ! 

minutes to three ! Why, how late j 
it is I Can you tell me how far it * 
it is to Ashoornef* \ 

“ ‘ Yees, zur, sure, — ^better nor i 

four mile. Ye'd better take the first 
rod to the learfi;. Ye can't keep ; 
alongsMe the river much furder.’ I 
“ I md as the old man told me ; ; 
and now, dear children, am stop- ' 
ping at Ashborne, where I remain 
“ Your afiectionate friend, 

“Hbnbt Young." | 


THE FATHERLAND. 

Whkre is the trueonan's fatherland? 

Is it where he by chance is born ? 

Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned? 

Oh, yoB I his fatherland must bo 
As the blue heaven, wide and free. 

Is it alone where freedom is? 

Where God is God, and man is man? 

Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soursc'ove of home than this? 

Oh, yes ! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven, wide and free. 

Where'er a human heart doth wear 
Joy's myrtle-wreatli or sorrow's gyves, 
Where'er a human spirit strives. 

After a life more pure and fair — 

There is the true man's birth-place grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland I 

Where'er a single slave doth pine, 

Where'er one man may help another — 
Thank God for such a birth-right, brother— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine : 

There is the true man's birth-place grand. 

His is the world-widd fatherland. 

JAKES RUSSELL LOWBJJ,. 
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18 th Week. MONDAT. Moral Lesson. 


JUSTICE. 

THE REFORMED VAGRANT. 

Jm. Papa, I have been thinking 
of that tale about the^ embroidered 
frocks, 

P, Well? 

Jon, And I thought to myself, 
“What a pity it is that people 
cannot always have justice done to 
them, as those poor people had. 
How shocking it is to think what a 
number of people there are who 
suffer injustice!” 

P, Well? 

Jon, That was all I thought. 

P. Then 1 will give you a differ- 
ent thought. Nobody can suffer 
’ injustice for ever. Here is a pleasant 
thing for you to think about. There 
is a True and Great Spirit ruling 
j over the. affairs of men; this Spirit 
causes that all of us shall, at some 
time or another, have that which 
is iust and right. It visits all men ; 
not only punishing those who are 
bad, but “ preaching good news to 
the poor and deliverance to the cap- 
tives, healing the broken-hearted, 
recovering of sight to the blind, 
and setting at liberty them that are 
bruised.” This True and Great 
Spirit is the Spirit of Justice; it 
is called in God’s word “the Spirit 
of the Lord,” for Justice is one of 
the attributes of the Almig^hty, and 
while God is, there must be* J ustice. 
Remember, then, that he who will 
not do justice to his feUow-men is 
dishonouring God. 

W, But it seems to me, papa, 
that God lets some people sutfer 
injustice as long as they are alive. 
I have heard of poor people — 


women and children, and poor 
slaves, who have suffered injustice 
all their lifetime, and then have 
died. 

P, Not “of/ their lifetime,” 
Willie. Only as long as they have 
been in this world — such a time is, 
you know, only a very small part 
of their lifetime. The Spirit of 
Justice which has watched them 
in this world will render them jus- 
tice in the next, and will render 
justice to others also. It will say 
to some, “Thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Lassarus evil things: but 
now he is comforted and thou art 
tormented.” 

• Shall I tell you another way in 
which men receive justice ? 

W. Yes, papa, please. 

P, From the conscimee within 
them. If, Willie, you become a 
man, and should be very poor, yet 
your conscience may to you, 

“ You are acting justly ;” and if you 
can always look up to God cheer- 
fully !nd say to Him, “Father ! I am 
trying to do right to please Thee,” 
then liow happy will you be I So 
Justice will reward you. And Jus- 
tice mil come in this way to all 
men in this world. Its is always 
getting at them through their con- 
sciences — it brings inward joy to 
those who have' earned it, and in- 
ward misery to those who do not 
deserve more. 

Ion. Well, I think that is true; 
because I feel unhappy if 1 have* 
^ot done quite right. So, next 
time I feel so, I shall say to, my- 
self, “Servo you right, it is only 
justice.** 
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Now hear another tale. 

In a small town in England, 
there lived a steady quiet gentle- 
man who had no wife or children; 
there were only his two sen'ants 
in his house, who used to attend 
to all his wants. 

I suppose you will wonder 
what he did with himself; he had 
plenty to do. I used to see him 
taking his regular walk before 
breakfast, and even then, he often 
had to call somewhere before ho 
went home. He had always some- 
body to look after, and he seemed 
to know thescharacters of most of 
the people in the town. The fact 
is, that he was a Justice of the 
Peace, and often he had to punish 
people who had been bad ; but in 
our little town, where he lived, 
he had so many ways of preventing 
evil, that he saved himself a great 
deal of the trouble of punishing, o 

It happened, one day, iBiter 
he had been out a little beyond 
his regular time, and the servants 
had waited a little, that they looked 
out of the window and saw him 
coming down the street with a 
great mrty boy, whom he was lead- 
ing. He was a very dirty boy, and 
.seemed ashamed to look up into 
this gentlenian’s, face, or even to 
look around him at the boys and 
girls who wera following. These 
children kept<at some distance be- 
hind, firoDL respect for the magis- 
trate; but one boy, more saucy 
than the rest, cried out to the poor 
fellow,' “ Ah, Jack, now you’ll 
catch it!” and that was how I 
learned that his name was Jack. 

** Here, Jane,” said the gentle- 
^man, as soon as the housemaid 
had opened the door, **take this, 
boy, and see if you can do him any 
good.” 

“What shall I do to him, sir?” 
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“ Why, wMh him, and ^ve him 
something to eat, and bnng him 
to me after dinner.** * 

“Poor fellow!” said Jane, as 
she looked at bis wretched face; 
“never mind, my lad! you may 
see better days yet ;’* and she was 
going to pat him on the head, but 
she could not very well, for he was 
a very tall lad, and she a rather 
short woman — so she led him into 
the kitchen and washed him. 

“ Now, my poor lad,” said the 
good gentleman, as he walked into 
the kitchen after he had dined, 
“ 1 am ready to hear what you have 
to say. Jane, bring me a chair, 
and we’ll listen to his case here, 
then you’ll know more about 
him.” 

“Well, sir,” said the boy, “I 
can only say that I am very sorry; 
I didn’t want to steal the cheese — 
it wam’t my fault.” 

“ But how can you say it was 
not your fault?” 

“ 1 •’don’t mean that exactly, 
sir, but I couldn’t get no work, and 
I was very hungry indeed. 1 am 
sure, sir, that if I could only get a 
chance, and could have fair play, 
I would not steal any more.” 

“Ah, sir,” said Jane, who seemed 
to take a great interest in him all 
at once, “ I think he would become 
better if you would only try him. 
Suppose he gives us an account of 
himself.” 

“Yes,” replied the gentleman, 
“he shall do so. We know that 
you are a stranger in this town. 
Now tell us how you came here. 
If you will give us the history of 
your life, we will listen to you, and 
see whether we can do you any 
good.” 

Accordingly Jack began a long 
story, which 1 have not time to 
relate to you now. You shall 
hear it next week. 

i 
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POKTAY. 


«OUa COUNTRY.” 

'' Our county is the wide, wide world I 
At least it eo shonld be. 

Where Heaven’s blue banner is unfurled, 
Where groweth flower or tree ; * 

In sunny clime, or snowy waste. 

On fettered land, or 
Despite the olaims of clan or caste, 

** Our Couivtry'* it should be. 

What though upon a foreign strand 
No kindred dwelleth there : 

What though ’tis not our native land, 

It may be yet as fair: 

What though we never trod its soil. 

Nor stemmed its whelming sea, 

If nmn he tliere^ or good, or vile, 

“ Our Country*^ it should be. 

I care not where that distant shore. 

Or what its clime may be ; 

If ’tis on earth, I ask no more. 

Enough is that for me. 

If sun shines on with cheering light, 

The wind blows fresh and free, 

And God esteems it in JSie sight, 

** Our Country^* it should be. 

Though bondSd man, degraded there, 

In chains may pine away 
Life’s little span of want and care 
In premature decay, 

1 ask not, care not, what his creed, 
ButJaitA therein have he. 

If Pagan, then more the need 
” Our Country'^ it shoulchbe. 

1 care not though on him I trace 
Faint ray of reason’s light, 

Re he a son of Adam’s race, 

Enough *tis in my sight. 

1 know he is our common frh'e^ 

By nature’s great decree ; 

An(i where he hath a dwelling, there 
My Country it shall be. 

B. F. EVANS. 


CHILDHOOD’S TEARS. 

The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows. 
Is like the dew-drop on t)^ rose; 

When next the summer breeie comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 

WALTER 6C0TT. 
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18 tihWe«k. 


TUESOAT. X'atoral History. 


r 

MAMMAT.S . 

ORDXB 6. FLBBR-EATINO ANIMALS. 
The Weasel^ Polecat^ Ferrety Stoat, 

Marten, Sabk, Skunk, Badger, 

and Otter, 

M, Wc shall finish the history 
of the Weasel tribe without the 
help of the gardener to-day. Let 
us look at the drawing.* 

Iwi. There are two animals up on 
the tree— they are after the birds. 

M, These two animals belong to 
two of the principal families of the 
tribe. They are the Wea&d and 
the Marten, 

Those which most resemble the 
Weasel nre the Polecat, the Fer- 
ret, which you see standing in the 
front of the pond, and the Stoat, 
which is drawn in the distance, and 
is nearer to the tree. 

L, The ferret, mamma, is white; 
and the stoat seems to be while 

,with a tip of black on its tail. 

M, The polecat is larger than 
the weasel, and, as you may believe 
from the gardener’s account, it is 
more bloodthirs^. The ferret 
seems to be little else than a tame 
species of polecat. It only differs 
from it in colour. 

Ion, Ferrets, mamma, are^hite. 
Do you not remember our seeing 
a man in the country hunting rab- 
bits with a ferret? It was a white 
animal with red eyes — ^it entered 
the burr&wB of the rabbits, and 
killed them. The man said that 
it was a very good way to catch 
rabbits, except that sometimes the 
ferret would suck the blood of the 
rabbit, when it was under the earth, 
and then it went to sleep there, in- 
M stead of coming back. 

M, Yes, I remember that noy( 
If you look at the picture, you will 
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see that one of the animals in the 
distance, on the other ' side of the 
pond, is white with a black tip to 
its tail. This animal is of a brown- 
ish colour in the summer, but in 
the winter its fur changes to a 
white colour in all parts except the 
tip of its tail. It is sometimes 
found in Britain, but principally 
in Siberia, and other cold parts of 
Bnssia, in Norway, and Sweden. 
This little animal is called the 
Stoat, but in its winter dress it is 
called the Ermine, Its fur is very 
valuable, because it is so scarce, 
and it is worn by kings and queens. 

W, Now will you tell us some- 
thing about the Martens^ 

M, Yes. You will observe that 
I have placed all these animals in 
one picture, but some of them are 
not often found in England. The 
Martens are found principal^ on 
the continents of Europe and North 
America. They have more bushy 
tails ^d longer ears than the true 
weasels. One of this family also 
has a very valuable fur: it is called 
the Sable, 

L, Ah, mamma, you have a 
sable bo^ and a sable muff. I 
have read about the poor men who 
hunt for sables and ermine in the 
cold country of Siberia. 

M, There is another family dif- 
fering from all I have yet men- 
tioned. You may observe in the pic- 
ture a curious-looking animal in the 
distance, on the left of the ermine. 
It is called the Skunk, and is an 
American animal. It may be known 
by its skin, which has a white stripe 
on a black ground. Its hind feet 
are plantigrade, so that it is slower 
in its movements than the other 
weasels, and is said to be eemU 
plantigrade. But its greatest dis- 
tinction is, that the fluid contained 
in the pouches of this animal has 
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a much stronger smell than that of 
the others. So intolerable is the 
stench, that one drop of the fluid is 
enough to cause suffocation. I 
have heard of a maid-servant, who 
finding a stoat in a cellar, attacked 
and killed it. The stench sen t forth 
bj the animal was. however, so 
strong, that the drl fainted, and 
was ill for sevend dajrs; the food 
in the place was so tainted that it 
could not be eaten, and was thrown 
awav. A gentleman happened to 
be sleeping in a house into which 
a skunk was driven, and was not 
only nearly suffocated, but he says 
that the very cattle bellowed from 
distress. See what powerful means 
of defence God can furnish even 
to such little animals. 

W. Their defence is as curious 
as the hedgehog’s. The hedgehog 
merely rolls himself up like a ball. 

Ion. The woodlouse, too, does 
so; and I have read of the cuttle- 
fish — it defends itself by sanding 
forth a black fluid into the water, 
so as to hide itself. 

W. Now wo have learned of 
! six animals — the Weasel, Polecat, 
Ferret, Stoat, Marten, Sable, and 
Skunk. 

M. There are other animals in 
this tribe, which are less like the 
weasel. The Glutton, for instance, 
which I have not drawn, is an 


American animal. The Badgems 
a well-known animal; it is rather 
more like an animal of the bear 
tribe than the weasel tribe, for its 
feet are neaj^y plantigrade. It likes 
vegetable diet, such as roots, earth- 
nuts, fruits, and eggs. It is also 
said to be fond of hon^, so that it 
will attack the nests of the wild- 
bees ; it disregards their stings, be- 
cause of the thickness of its skin. 
The habits of the badger are well 
known ; it was until lately consi- 
dered good sport” to torment this 
poor animal by causing it to fight 
with a number of fierce dogs. 

The animal near to the badger, 
with the fish in its mouth, is fitted 
for living in the water. It has 
webbed toesn, and ft tail flattened 
horizontally. These two particu- 
lars at once proclaim it to be a 
"water animal. The hunting of the 
Qtter is another of the ancient and 
cruel sports. The half- savage 
Hindoos show mi^ch more sense 
toward this animal than the gentle^ 
men of England used to do ; they 
use it for the purpose of catch- 
ing fish. It may easily be trained, 
and when well taught it will dive 
into the water and bring up fish for 
its master, just as the lerret dives 
deep into the earth, and brings up 
the dead rabbits for the rabbit 
hunter. 


THE WORM; 

OR, THE DUTT OF HUM ANITT. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, he made 
For all his creatures free; 


Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor crush that helpless worm ! 
The firame thy wayward looks deride, 
Required a God to form. 

Tlie common Lord of all that move, 
From whom thy being flowed, 

A portion of His boundless love 
On that poor worm bestowed. 


And spread o’er earth the grassy blade. 
For worms as well as thee. 

Let them enjoy their little day, 
ft Their humble bliss receive: 

Oh I do not lightly take away 
The life thou const not give. ‘ 

OISBO NB. 
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^HE FLANTAGENET R1N6S. 

' BIOHIBD 1. IHB OaOSAOES. 

P. You may remember that the 
first Cnisadfe happeaed in the 
eleventh centnxy, in the reign of 
William II. Another Crusade was 
nndertakce in the twelfth centuiy 
bj the kings of France and Oer- 
many, in which one million two 
hundred thousand men, from all 
parts of Europe, marched towards 
Palestine. This Crusade consisted 
in nothing else but the destruction 
of more than a million human 
beings — the armies having been 
defeated with immense slaughter. 

The Crusade in which Richmrd 
was engaged may, therefore, be 
called we tKird^ instead of the 
second Crusade. About ninety 
years had elapsed since the first 
Crusaders had conquered Jerusa- 
lem. During most of this tinm 
the Christian kings of Jerusalem 
had been eng^ed in constant war- 
fare with the Turks, for they had 
taken possession of many other 
cities besides Jerusalem. These 
possessions they did not retain 
veiy long. City after city was 
retaken by the ^rks, and, at last, 
in the year 1187, the new& was 
brought to Rome that the great 
Saracen chief, Saladin, had be- 
sieged Jerusalem itself; and, 
after a fourteen days’ sie^, had 
taken possession of the city. Sala- 
din was a man of noble and gene- 
rous disposition, and showed more 
mercy to the Christians than they 
had granted to him. But, not- 
withstanding, the news which were 
brought were too shocking for the 
• Pope to bear. When he heard that 
the great cross, near the churcli 
of the Holy Sepulchre, liad been 
taken down and drag^ through 
the streets, that the bells of the 
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church had been melted, and that 
the Mosque of Omar had been 
restored, his grief was so great that 
it is said to have caused his death. 

^ is pope’s successor, Orbgobt 
VUl., quickly determined to re- 
cover the city, and Europe was 
I once more awakened with the ciy 
I of war. Peter the Hermit had 
I died long ago, — the monk Su 
I Bernard^ who had aroused the 
I kings to the second Crusade, was 
also gone; and now the call to the 
battle was preached by the ArcA- 
^bishop of ISfre, Jerusalem had 
been taken by Saladin, in the year 
1187; the enthusiasm and super- 
stition of the people had, there- 
fore, been excited for nearly two 
years, when Ridiard came to tile 
throne-r-indeed, it had been pro- 
posed that the old King Henry II. 
should himself go to the wars ; and i 
he would, perhaps, have done so | 
had he not been engaged in the | 
unnafhral contests with his sons. 

Richard had taken the cross about 
a year before his father’s death. 
In this ceremony he had sworn, as 
the other kings had done, “never to 
quit the cross, or neglect the duties 
of a soldier of Christ either upon ' 
land or sea, in town or in field,” until 
he returned home victorious. At 
the time of Richard’s coronation, 
therefore, the kings of Europe were 
not only ready, but had been wait- 
ing for him for some time ; and 
he immediately set to work to 
raise money, and make extensive 
preparations. 

Directly after his arrival in Eng- 
land, he hail proceeded to Win- 
chester, and had taken possession 
of the great treasures which his 
father had left there; — all the plate, 
jewels, and precious stones haiving 
been examined and weighed in 
his presence. He now began to 
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collect money in the readiest man- 
ner. Adopting the plans by which 
Stephen had before ruined himself 
and the nation, he sold the royal 
lands, castles, fortresses, and towns, 
to whoever chose to purchase them 
— for they were sold publicly by a 
sort of auction. He sold not only 
all his own estates, but even lands 
which were the property of other 
men. When some friends ven- 
tured to remonstrate with him, he 
swore that he would sell London 
itself if he could only find some 
one to buy it. All the chief places 
of trust, and all the highest offices 
in the kingdom, were publicly sold 
to the highest bidder. He even 
sold the bishoprics which were 
vacant, and other places in the 
church. It has been said that the 
king’s presence chamber was like 
a market, in which he sold every- 
thing that he could possibly lay 
his hands upon, resorting to most 
extraordinary means, with veiy 
little care whether he wa? doing 
right or wrong. This was a bad 
way to begin a holy war. Besides 
all the money which Richard thus 
raised, a tax had been made by the 
Pope, which all nations through- 
out Europe were to pay. Every 
one, including even the clergy, was 
bound to pay one-tenth of all his 
property for the support of the 
war. 

As soon as Richard was ready, 
he appointed Queen Eleanor his 
mother to be Regent in his absence, 
— which means, she was to govern 
the kingdom for him. In the year 
1190, he joined his friend Philip, 
the king of France, and their two 
armies numbered about 100,000 
men. Richard and Philip met at 
the head of this immense multitude ^ 
on a large plain in Burgundy, and 
there entered into the most solemn 
engagements to support each other. 


Their armies were to be conducted 
to the Holy Land by sea, and the 
two kings set out from different 
ports. Both, however, were hin- 
dered in their course by bad wea- 
ther; and found themselves com- 
pelled to spend the winter in Sicily. 
Here the two monarchs, forgetting 
their promises to each other, gave 
way to foolish feelings of jealousy; 
sevend. times they quarrelled, and 
more than once renewed their 
oaths of friendship. They w«, 
however, sufficiently reconciled 
at las^ to proceed together to 
Palestine. 

Many adventures happened to 
both kings in their voyage from 
Sicily to the Holy Land. On 
Richard’s arrival, he found that 
the French king had reached there 
before him, and was assisting the 
^ Crusaders from other parts of 
Europe in besieging a town called 
#icre. The French king had not 
been able to do much for their 
relief, for he found the Crushers 
in a most deplorable condition, 
lliey had been besieging the town 
for nearly two years, but were still 
outside the walls. Indeed, they 
were almost besieged themselves; 
being pressed and hemmed in by 
Saloain^ who occupied Mount 
Carmel and all the high places 
round the city with an immense 
army. There had been a fearful 
loss of life. The sword and the 
plague had swept aw£||r six arch- 
bishops, twelve bishops, forty earls, 
five hundred barons, and one hun- 
dred and JiJht thousand fighting 
men; their places had, however, 
been continually supplied by fresh 
arrivals from all parts of Europe. 

The languishing spirits of thg 
Crusaders were immediately reviv- 
ed on Richard’s arrival; ‘and Acre 
would at once have been taken 
had it not been for the renewed 
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quarrels between him and Philip, his word ; and that he felt a con- 
ISHe city surrendered, nevertheless, tempt for the vulgar obligation of i 
after a few weeks ; and, soon after oaths. So they grasped each 
this, Philip, being ill and disgusted other's hands in pledge of their 
.with his continual disputes with faithfulness, and agreed upon a 
Kichar^ returned to Fjrance, leav- truce for three years, three months, 
ing 10,000 of his men under the three days, and three hours, which 
command of the English king. number was supposed in that 
Richard, after having committed i^orant age to possess some ma- 
most horrible cruelty in Acre, went gical virtues, 
onward to Jerusalem. His sue- Richard soon after set out on 
cess was such as might have been his return home, having gained 
ejected from his extraordinary little but the strong admiration 
courage. He went on from vie- of the Saracens for his barvery. 
tory to victory, until he reached Many tales are told which also 
the famous city of Ascalon, near show tfie determination and per« 
where he found the famous Saladin severance of this “ pearl of crusad- 
ready to receive him, at the head ing princes." When besieging 
of an army much larger than his Acre, he worked like a common 
own. Here, after a display of soldier at the heavy battering 
valour which was never surpassed, rams ; and when he was sick, he 
he gained a complete victory. The caused himself to be carried about 
capture of many other cities fol-^ amongst his working men on a 
lowed immediately; and had the* mattress. While repairing the 
crusading chiefs under Richard walls and battlements of Ascalon, 
agreed together heartily, Jerusa- he worked with the common masons 
lem would probably have been re- as he had done at Acre, and ex- 
covered. Their disputes, however, pected every prince and noble to 
— the delays caused by their indul- do the same. While, however, the 
gence in pleasure, — and the news proud Duke of Austria replied that 
brought to Richard that his kingdom his father was neither a carpenter 
at home was in danger from the nor a mason, and that he would 
treachery of his brother John, pre- not help him, it is said that Richard 
vented him from following u][i his cither struck him, or kicked him 
success. He found his army wasted out of the town, 
and in disorder from luxury, fatigue. The battle-axe was Richard’s 

and famine ; and after the battle of favourite weapon. He caused 
Jaffa, in which he again defeated it to be forged by the best smiths 
the Saraegn monarch, he was in England before he set out for 
obliged to enter into a treaty of the East;- and twenty pounds of 
peace with him. steel were wrought into the head 

The two renowned lenders met, of it, that ^ ho might break there- 
— they were equally willing to end with the Saracens’ bones.” Nothing, 
a struggle which h.<id cost them it is said, could resist this mighty 
BO much exertion. It is said that axe held by his stalwart arm, and 
Richard and Saladin expressed wherever it fell, horseman and 
Ibr each other the greatest esteem. , horse went to the ground. It is 
Richard declared to Saladin thq^ said that, in the battle of Jaffa, at 
ho had too much respect for him the very sight of him and his axe, 
to suppose that he would break the ordinary troops fled. la the 
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same battle, the brother of his 
enemj, Sala^in, was watching him, 
and was so overcome with a(Snira- 
tion, that on two occasions when 
his horse was killed under him, he 
supplied him with a fresh one. 

Even the name of Richard was 
dreaded in the enemy’s army, so 
that the Saracens would say to 
their restive horses, “ What do you 
start at? do you think you see 


THE CHILD WITH FLOWERS. 

A CHILD beside a running stream 
Sat carelessly at play — 

Her hands were filled with pretty flowers, 
Which made her young heart gay ; 

She gazed upon them with delight, 

They were so beautiful and bright. 

And ever and anon a flower 
Into the stream she cast. 

Then clapp’d her haifts, and smiled to sru * 
How swift it glided ^ast : 

And thus she threw them one by one, 

Till all her yetty flowers were gone. 

But when she found no more were left, 

The little maiden wept, 

And wished, but wished in vain, that she 
Her pretty flowers had kept : 

The stream refused to hear her cry, 

** Give back my flowers I” — it glided by. 

And yet again her bitter plsints 
Fell sadly on my ear : 

It pained me much to see her grief. 

Her useless cry to hear ; 

For only Echo caught the strain, 

** Give back my pretty flowers again !” 

And thus have children oft the loss 
Of golden hours to mourn ; 

The opportunities they lose 
Will never more return. 

Dear little ones ! seek Christ to-day, 

For days of grace soon pass away. 

The stream of time is flowing past— 

Oh I see that you improve 
The precious season ^u enjoy 
To serve the God or love ; 

Else soon your bitter cry must be, 

** Give back, give back, my flowers to me I” 

' B. U. B. 


King Richard?” We cannot, ther%- 
fore, wonder that such a king 
acquired the surname of Cceur-de* 
I, ion — a name which means Lion- . 
hearted. Sgch a name, however, 
was no great reward for all his 
victories. Although Richard gained 
a great reputation, he suffered 
many misfortunes before he reached 
home. You will hear of his other 
adventures in our next lesson. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 
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“ Dbab Children, — 

“You had better Mok at your 
map of England, and you will see 
exactly where AshborM is.” 

W, Here, Ion, see ! it is at the 
north-west of Derby. 

“ It is about thirteen miles from 
Derby. I had expected to find 
much that would interest you in 
the town, but I was disapiiointed. 
The only thing worth noticing was 
the cheese-market, for which the 
town was at one time famous. 1 
therefore proceeded in the early 
morning to Derby, which town I 
reached after two hours* ride. 

“ Derby, which is on the river 
Derwent, is famous for its silk 
mills and porcelain. The first 
silk-mill in England was erected 
in this town. In the year 170D, 
the English people could not make 
* thrown* silks themselves, and 
were obliged to import them from 
Italy. At the same time, they 
had to pay a veiy great price 
indeed for such articles, as the 
Italians were the only Europeans 
who knew how to spin silk. 

“ In the course of time, however, 
an Englishman, named JihnLtmhe, 
determined that he would go and 
visit the Italians, and find out their 
secrets. When he arrived in Italy, | 
he dis^feed himself, and gain^ 
admission to a factorv, where he 
gave much money to the workmen ; 
to show him ail the machineiy. 
He had only been at the factoiy 
long enough to note down the par- 
ticulars be required, when the 
Italians discovered his visit; and 
he and the men who had helpq;! 
him were obliged to fly for their 
lives. 

“ On their reaching England, they 
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settled in Derby; and Mr. Lombe 
purchased an island en the river 
Derwent, where he built an im- 
mense silk mill, at a cost of £30,000. 
In the machinerv of this mill there 
arc said to have been nearly 14,000 
wheels, which were all set in motion 
by one large water-wheel. I have 
read that this mill produces 221,178 
yards of spun silk in one minute. 

“ Mr. Lombe took out a patent, 
and succeeded so well in his busi- 
ness, that the Italians found their 
trade to be rapidly decreasing. 
They then became exasperated, 
and determining on vengeance, 
thev sent over a woman who 
understood the art of poisoning to 
kill him. This she contrived to 
do, and with such precaution, that 
the crime could not be proved 
against her. Such is the history of 
the first silk-spinning in England. 

“ Another article of manumeture 
in Derby is jmedain. You have, 
I daft say, seen many cups and 
saucers made of porcelain. Yon 
generally call them * China,* which 
name was given to porcelain articles 
because that substance was origin- 
ally made in China. Not only cups 
and saucers, but all kinds of vases, 
and other ornaments, are made in 
Derby; some are made of the 
* Blue John * (or fluor-spar), which 
1 have spoken of before. 

“1 was thinking of ^ing from 
Derby to visit Bakewell, Chester- 
field, and Matlock, which I had 
heard were celebrated places; but, 
if you notice carefully, you will see 
that they are at some distance 
north of Derby. I therefore 
thought that I would ascertain, 
without going there, whether there 
were any important particulars by 
which you could remember these 
places. Matlock, like Buxton, is 
noted for its mineral waters and 
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baths; it is also much visited on 
account of its beautiful situation — 
the sceneiy ground is most roman- 
tic. Chesterfield has manufactures 
of carpets and hosieiy. 

**On the surfacd of Derbyshire 
there are two noblemen's seats 
which are well worth visiting— 
HaddonHaUj a very ancient place, 
and the seat of the Duke of Rut- 
land; and Chatsiporth, a more mo- 
dem building, the seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire. 

** Besides the river Dove, which 
I meptioned in my last letter, ano- 
ther river in Derbyshire is the 
Derwent, on which the capital is 
I situated. Both these rivers are 
I * tributaries’ of the Trent, which 
I crosses the southern part of the 
j county. 

am, dear children, 

I ^*Your afiectionate fnend, 

j “ Henby Young.” 

j DERBYSHIRE. 

I 1- Derbyshire is an inland bounty 
I tvith a long irregular shcg)e, 

I 2. It is hounded on the north by 
I Yorkshire, on the east by Nottingham 
I and Leicester, on the west by Cheshire 
I and Staffordshire, and on the south 
' by Warwickshire, 


s 

8. This county is remarkable Jar 
the high mountains in the N, n. 
comer, called the Peak. Ihese 
mountains abound ta natural won- 
ders,suchastheWjVYAn, tAe Peak's 
Cavbbn, tHb Navigation Minb, 
Mak-Tob, Eldbn Holb, and 
Poolb’s Holb. There are ahomanu 
minerals in these parts, such as coal, 
zinc, chalk, lead, marble, alaJbaster, 
and all kinds of spar~--partk!ularly 
the fluor-spar, or “ Blue John,'' for 
whwh the county is famous, 

4. The most remarkable places on 
the surface are Haddon Hall, the 
seat Of the Duke of Rutland, and 
Chatswobtii, the seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire, 

5. The principal rivers are the 
Derwbnt and ike Dove, tributaries 
of the nuer Tbbkt, which crosses t/te 
southern part of the county, 

^6. The capital is Dbrbt, on the 
Derwent, noted for its silks and 
pbrcelain; the first Mnglish silk mill 
wax built here by Mr, John Lomlte, 
The other remarkable towns and vil- 
lage are Abhbornb, noted for its 
cheese-marketsjCnEBTERFiELV, with 
manufactures of carpets and hosiery; 
Matlock and Buxton, both famous 
for their mineral waters and fine 


"EVERY LITTLE HELPS.” 

Wbat if a drop of rain should plead — 
" So small a drop as 1 
Gan ne’er refresh the thirsty mead : 

I’ll tarry in the sky.” 

^ What, if the shining beam of noon 

u Should in its fountain stay ; 

Because its feeble light olone 
^ ‘ Cannot create a day ? 

Does not each rain-drop help to form 
The cool refreshinm shower ? 

And every ray of light, to warm 
And beauthTy the flower? 
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PBIDAT. Foreign Geography. 


I 

THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

8FAIR. COBDOTA. 

“ It was not pleasant, after 
having rested only a fSw hours, to 
get up again. But shortly after 
midnight I was aroused, and told 
that the diligence would proceed 
directly. The cool night air and 
the moonlight afforded a grateful 
change after the heat and dust ; so 
in spite of the jolting, I slept 
soundly until daylight, when we 
arrived at Cordova. 

“ Cordova, as I think I said be- 
fore, is the ancient seat of learning 
in Spain — ^formerly a town of mag- 
nificence and importance, now a 
mean, dirty, and rather dilapidated 
place. Formerly it contained 
300,000 inhabitants; now it has 
I only 45,000. The greatest attrac< i 
tion to me was the ruin of the an- 
cient Mosque. This was one hf 
the finest specimens of Moorish 
architecture 1 had seen, and it for- 
merly contained one thousand fine 
columns ; there are now about six 
hundred remaining, but the effect 
of the building has been spoiled by 
the bad taste of the Spaniards. In 
the centre of the old buildin/' they 
have erected a Spanish Cathedral, 
built, not in the Moorish, but in 
the Gothic style of architecture. 

‘‘The ancient Bishop’s Palace is 
another interesting place. It is 
now tumdd into a stable for horses ! 

“ Cordova was once a manufac- 
turing as well as a Cathedral town. 
It has now a rather extensive trade 
in Cordoban, which was a famous 
kind of leather, prepared from the 

g oat’s skin. From this word “ cor- 
oban,” we have the name cord- 
wainer, which was formerly giver 
to shoemakers in England. In 
France, a shoemaker is called a 
cordonnkr, 
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“ I fonnd on my arrival at Cor- 
dova that the diligence would pro- 
ceed on the next day to Madrid, 
and I therefore determined to go 
with it. I had almost forgotten 
my old fears about the robbers, 
when, as we were about two stages 
from Cordova, five dashing-looking 
horsemen started out from one of 
the cross-roads. They had long 
muskets at their saddle-bows, and 
pistols in their diolsters ; but, as in 
this unsettled countiy even the 
peasants go armed, I was not much 
alarmed. 

“Hooked at them doubtingly, 
when one of them came forward, 
eyeing us attentively for some mo- 
ments. He seemed to recognise 
some of the passengers, but after 
staring at them for some moments, 
he fell back to his companions, 
and we shortly after lost sight of 
them. 

“ On arriving at the next place 
for cnan^ng horses, I heard much 
loud talking between the conductor, 
his passengers, and the landlord ; 
from which, although I could not 
understand their language, I 
learned that the men we had met 
were well-known brigands. They 
had planned to rob the diligence, 
but the weapons which they saw 
ready for them, and the hands they 
saw ready to use them, had scared 
the villains from their intended 
prey. 

“This increased all my old 
fears — they were even greater when, 
as the evening came on, and the 
moon was rising, we saw in the dis- 
tance a much larger band of riders. 
I made up my mind at once that 
thev were the robbers— -that they 
had procured help, and intended 
to attack us during the night. All 
the old tales of robbers, of murder, 
and cruelty, which I had heard 
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1 


long ago, novir forced themselires 
into my mind ; and, to give myself 
a chance of saving something, 1 
wrapped eighty sovereigns in my 
neck-cloth, and put only twenty 
dollars in mv purse, which, with 
my watch and luggage, I supposed 
would content the rascals. 

“We soon reached a most dis- 
mal part of the road with cork 
woods on each side. From every 
dark thicket that we passed, I 
expected the horrid cut-throats to 
spring upon us ; and either to end 
my travels by stopping my breath, 
or to leave me penniless and naked 
in a strange country. To my un- 
speakable comfort, however, day- 
light reappeared without my having 
been damaged in purse or person. 

“ We stopped at another town 
called Carolina, where I was 
quite disgusted with the crowds of 
beggars — tottering old men, youths, 
and infants whe crowded round 
our vehicle. The noh>e frojA the 
screeching, shouting, pushing and 
fighting — the loud-beseeching ^ 


for alms “ por el amor de Dios,** and 
the confusion, caused much annoy- 
ance. Man^ of the beggars were 
drivelling idiots ; others were 
wretched cripples who thrust their 
ulcered sttmaps and shrivelled 
arms into our faces to excite our 
pity. 

“ We passed on from Carolii^ 
where the scenery and the granite 
hills were by no means pleasing, 
through Castilb and la Mancha. 
The latter place was interesting 
from its connexion with the im- 
mortal Don Quixotey do la Mancha, 
but it was superlatively ugly — 
flat, poor, and so depopulated that 
we drove nine leagues without 
seeing a single habitation. After 
many more weary hours Madrid 
came in sight, and on seeing it I 
could not help thanking the kind 
4?rovidence which had brought us 
so far in safety. 

“ 1 am, dear children, 

“Yours afiectionately, 
“Uncle Richard.** 


THE FIRST SWALLOW. 

• 

The gorse is yellow on the heath ; 

The banks with sp^d-well flowers are gay; 
The oaks are budding, and beneath, 

The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath, 
The silver wreath of May. 

The welcome guest of settle spring, 

The BwalloV, too, is come at last ; 

Just at sunset, when thrushes sing, 

1 saw her dash with rapid wing. 

And hailed her as she passed. 


Come, summer visitant, attach 
To my reed roof your nest of day, 

And let my ear your music catch. 

Low twittering underneath the toatch. 

At the grey dawn of day. 

CHARLOTTE SHITH. 


a 
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FLEASAirr PAass. 


POBTBT. 


THE BTJTTERFLT8 FUNERAL. 

On ye ! who an lately were blithesome and gay, 

At the Dutte^y’s banqnet carousing away ; 

Your fensfs and your revels of pleasure are fled, 

For the chief of the banquet, the Butterfly’s dead ! 

No longer the Flies aiid the Emmets advance, 

To join with their friends in the Grasshopper’s dance, 
For see his fine form o’er the favourite bend, 

And the Grasshopper mourns for the loss of his friend. 

And hark to the funeral dirge of the Bee, 

And the Beetle, who follows as solemn as he ! 

And see, where so mournful the green rushes wave, 

The Mole is preparing the Butterfly’s grave. 

The Dormouse attended, but cold and forlorn, 

And the Gnat slowly winded his shrill little korn ; 

And the Moth, being grieved at the loss of a sister, 

Bent over her body, and silently kissed her. 

The corpse was embalmed the set of the sun. 

And enclosed in a case w^ich the Bilk- worm had spun ; 
By the help of the Hornet the coflln was laid 
On a bier out of myrtle and jessami'^e made. 

In weepers and scarfs came the Butterflies all, 

And six of their number supported the pall ; 

And the Spider came there in his mourning so black, 

But the fire of the Glow-worm soon frightened him back. 

The Grub left his nut-shell to join the sad throng. 

And slowly led with him the Book-worm along, 

Who wept his poor neighbour’s unfortunate doom, 

And wrote these few lines, to be placed on his tomb: • 


‘ EPiTAPn. 

At this solemn spot, where the green rushes wave, 

In sadness we bent o’er the Butterfly’s grave; 

’Twas here the last tribute to beautv we paid, 

Ab we wept o’er the mound where her ashes are laid. 

And here shall the daisy and violet blow, 

And the lily discover her bosom of snow ; 

While under the deaf, in the eveninn of spring. 

Still mourning his friend shall the Grasshopper sing. 
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Draviog. 


P 18th Week. 


PERSPECTIVE. 

TUB CIRCLE. 

P, You shall to-daj have ano- 
ther object to draw with curved 
lines. You must draw the top 
drsti as I have done* — 



W. That is to be a 711^, I think, 
because it has a lip, 

P, Yes; here is the jug itself. 1 
should advise you first to draw its 
proportions with straight lines, and 


then to draw the curved lines oh 
them, as you have done before. 



Here is a second object for you 
|p copy. You have another circle 
m perspective. 



When you have copied these ob- them toother, and copy them all 
jects correctly, you may place as one drawing . — (See next page) 
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jusmuL 

THB BEFORXED YAGBAXT (1Cbf|p 

P, When the megittmce, whem 
yon heard of last had taken 
his seat in the kitchen, the poor 
boy began his tale4 

** My father, sir, and my mother 
are in Australia. Thejr went, sir, 
in a ship to a place called Suibm^ 
and this is how it hapDenea* Li 
the village where we Syed, tliere 
was a man named Eeid, who had 
once been a butcher, and had 
become veiy rich. He had bought 
all the land round about our pla^, 
except the little bit belonging to 
the cottage where father lived. 
He want<Kl to buy that to^A>it 
fisther wouldn’t sell it — no 
account This made Mr, Beid 
very angry, especially as he had 
offered father twice as much as it 
was worth ; and to show how angry 
he was, he would never speak to 
father ; he would never buv any- 
thing of him, and he would even 
try to prevent the other people in 
the village from speaking to him. 
At last, he would not let me and 
my brother go to his school, so 
that we had no chance of learning 
much. 

“ Our dear mother used to leach 
us as much as she could, hut she 
had not much time; and the bovs 
of the village school naed to help 
us sometimes in the evening aftc^ 
school. There was a Sunday- 
school, too^ sir, in another village, 
where we leanied a little; so, sir, 
I might in time have known how 
to wnte and how to iead« But it 


happened, sir, that 1 caught the 
measles, and was ill a long time; 
and so was my brother ill, and our 
little sisters; and at last my father 
himself was ilL He couldn’t do 
no work at all for a great many 
weeks, and I found one day that 
he was obliged to sell our little 
house and farm, on purpose to pay 
his debts. Then, sir, Mr. Beid 
bought the old place; and father, 
with the little mon^ that he had, 
took mother, und my brother, and 
sisters, and went away to a far 
country.” 

L, But did they leave him 
kehind, papa? 

P, You shall hear. 

It waa a dull, weary day in onr 
farm-house, sir, after father and 
mother had gone away: they had 
all gone but me, and 1 was left 
and bomid apprentice to John 
Clay, who had come to live on the 
farm. John Clay was Mr. Beid’s 
foreman, and was a very dever 
farmw, but he was not a kind 
master; ke made me lead a 
wretched life. I was only eleven 
years old then, and had never been 
accustomed to work. As we had 
not been able to go to school in 
the week-days, my brotJier and I 
had learned very idle habits; and 
now that I had to work hs^ I 
didn’t like it* I had to get w at 
five o’clock in the morning, thad 
to feed the pigs; to drive In the 
cows to be milked; to dean the 
stable; and to pnmp the water, 
>j>efore breakfast, — and I thought it 
was too mudi for me to do. 

<*Then 1 had something else 
against me, sir ; I don’t mind telling 

m 



HOVOAT* 


PUBASAHT PAGBS. 


MOBAL UB90OK, 


YOU what it is, lir, because I know 
toat lit la true. 1 had, air, a yeiy 
bad fenmtT. Hy brother William 
waa dinerent from me; he was 
always a dow-going boy, one of 
tfaeoae boys who doift soon Mt 
vwsdf or soon be glad, and ae 
didn't get tired of anything so 
soon as I did. Oh, how veiyofte^ 
1 used to be vexed, and angiy«« 
nearly every day ! I had no one 
to care for me, no one that I could 
speak to^ to say how lonelv I was. 
Nearlpr eveiy day 1 used to sit 
thinking of my mother and father 
so far away, and then 1 would 
forget the work 1 had to do. My 
master would then treat me badly; 
be would scold me, and call me 
bad names, while often he even 
punished me with the whip. But 
I didn't Mt better, sir I the more 
he punished me, the more 1 dis^ 
liked work ; and so matters went 
on — getting worse and worse evel/ 
day. Instead of likimr my master, 
1 hated him, sir. How could 1 
like him, sir, when he wouldn’t 
like me? If he had given me 
good words 1 could have given 
him kind words back again^ but 
when he was always giving me 
hard words and blows, I c<gildn’t 
like him. 1 couldn’t Hke working 
for him neither, and 1 determined 
to get away from him somehow, 
for 1 coulon’t bear it* 1 hadn’t 
any friend at all that would make 
me fid kk d; nooneidhom 1 could 
fern kind to. I 

«<Well, sir, after 1 had been I 
with him more ^an five years, 
there came a chance of getting 
away. Mr# Clay had always kept 
me on the fitim, not only in me 
, week, but etmn on Sundays ; but 
once, he happened to send me 
a lam ftfr to sell a pony for him. 
AstSefrdrwas to be held on the i 
fiatm^, and the Monday follow- 


I ing, 1 was to remain in the town 
ame eo the Sunday. Itobk the 
chance that otfoved itielf. I sold 
^e^ny for six pounda and set 
off^mm the town on'ISeoathim^ 
niifot^detcsforined to reaofa the sea 
if 1 could, and board a ship 
which wonld take me to my mother 
iu Australia. 

“On the Sunday evening, how- 
ever^ 1 foil in wim some gipsies ; 
these men persuaded me to go 
with them, and I lived with thmn 
in a wild way for some time until 
they fonnd that I had money- 
then they robbed me, and last week, 
sir. When I left them, I wandered 
about, begging my way from one 
place to another. 1 tried to get 
work to^do, but 1 had no character, 
and 1 could not read or write. So 
1 wandered on until 1 reached this 
toivn, air.” 

Ma^fietraie. Yes; 1 saw yon last 
Thursday, when I think you had 
jm* airiv^. I thought to myself, < 
as I noticed you, “There’s a (romp; i 
I shall see more of him soon.” , 
Well, sir, I don’t deny that i 
I stole the cheese, and diat 1 stole 
my master’s money. I was veiy I 
sorry, sir, but 1 was very hungry. 
This morning I could have gnawed i 
a piece out of my arm for my break- i 
ftst. Fm sore, sir, that I do not 
want to be a dishonest man; 1 
wanted, sir, togoback to my ma<4- 
ter, bnt^ sir, the peq}le here told 
me that this pluae is seventy miles 
from his farm. 

‘Ifeyufrosi. Is that the whole of 
yoor^mlw my boy? 

sir; and it*s all true. 

Then the truth it, 
you have been itealing, and must 
go to prison. 

“Oh, sir,” cried the boy, almost 
falling on his knees, “help mel 
Fray give me wis^ichancer and, 
nponmesight of his distssss; old 



Jaam began ta abed teaxib and to ^‘ao^weadee jdd wtobvtpM^ 
plead for him. If bad teMiblt of .itoalT^ 

said, *<thai be’i a good nnf laenid toxtokiigi^l^ 

ThemagiataaieBmiled,aiidiOQn fep«Tfi< YcmweiiUiiitolmiaid'i 
showed that he wad not in toAieit ^aar naateivt* How ium I ISkei 

when he had talked of aandfauilie^ when m.witf nottUhe amf* 
lad to prison. WeU( Janar oonldbtoe dani^ 70 iir>baad 

replied|^*we mnstiakeoaieiiotito master to tore yon. I begto to 
excuse his doing wrong. H waa think thad ton bore not law Mr 
wrong to steal, but there avamanj plapy and thtoat tesah^ to HtotafitA 
excuses fbrAMi**^he dees not seem 10 torn ttoh to jnmMiikjfoiaf* > • 
to hare had toir play from bia ^^rinstisi^sin’' saidTjaaie^ i*that 
master.* be would rather < W tanghr ttan 

** So I say, air,** answered Jane* paniahedi I could tOadi bun aOmer 
continued the magistrate, thing.* 

<*he had been allowed to go to Just at dds moment the gardener 
school, or, if his master hadoon* entered the kitehen, and it oecuirOd 
tinned to send him to the Sunday* to the magistmte, that the boy 
school, he might hare learned to might he toi|^ed to help the 
read, and write, andto knowGod's gardener in the khehenogardeau 
Word.* After havings some private talk 

^*rm iure, air, I should haye wito thegaratoeaontoeotheBside 
been yeiy glad,** cried the boy, of the kitchen^ he told Jack that 
who began to lo^ hopeful at this he had determined to try him for 
speech. aMort time. Mind»’^ said the 

*‘And,** said Jane, ^<he wopHT magistrate, **£ am running much 
not hare learned such idle haRts.* risk in taking you. Yon will be 
‘^Hers,* answered the magis* dosely watehed for some rime; 
trate, *48 another reason why he and after a month, we find that , 
has not had fiur play-*be could yon really wish to improve^ we 
not like his woik as he ought to shall keep yon, andgiye you weekly 
haye done. If he had been pro* wages. Jane and the gardener 
perly taught, he would haye known wiU tix and teach you mote about 
that God was his Father, and that Qod: tner wril take you with them 
Gk>d saw him when he was at work, to ckuxck on the Sunday; they 
Do you know, my boy, that God will teach yon, to<v the pie^nres 
sends ns our work to do?* of labour; and if you like you shall 

** No, sir.* learn to read and write; perbaiM I 

**Ah, if you had known, you may aometiittes help thein^ Yon 
would haye hod pleaswe in your will then hare ftdr play; and may 
work— you would haye performed God, who is your Famer as weU 
hard tasks to please God. Then os mlne^^b^.yon to be tmthftd 
yon would soon hare managed to mid honest!* 
pleaaeyourdthermasteiv Did you Poor Jack trembled srith thank# 
erer beer about Jems Christ?*^ ftriness and joy at these words, and 

**No, sir. Oh, I think I dub a. soim was made to feel eomfortalde , , 
long while ago, when I was at l)y his kind ftwnds, Jane and the 
Snaday-school; but 1 don*t remem* gardener, 
her anything about him.** 

**Poor boy!* rt^ed tbomagis- At tlie end pf a twekremontii, 

* tot 






MORAL LR08l»X« 


I mi jitii tvm- 

laoULM^Mraui an iioROit, faard-i^ 

tiM«KMi4fei«iihoni!ii^ to aiik ids 
. nwrtiilfcttdfirodiy hel^y> HWhat 
^ d$}«ii4mdt*A*o*<Aiys JaekP 
8lldt>htgr*fliiiitttr; m yoa< 

' gOiii£H»> ' > ' 

f^Dbat you Hmenbeet fir,-^l 
nMfeed that yoa 4idii’t ^say am* 
thing to me aiH>nt 1 etme 

the £6 for the pony, tvhen I tan 
firom my^^niaetert 1 have 
saved £41, 4jid»I dkonld^ like to go 
to-morrow to his fann, to pay him, 
and to say tihM‘1 am tontY.** 

Illie amgistmte was pleased to 
find that Jack wished to do this of 
his^Own accord, and gladly gaye 
him^leayeofabsiuioe. He had not 
fotgdtten ^at subject, but he had 
not mentioned it to Jack, on pur- 
pose that he might see whether hi^ 
would be Just enough to letum ih 
In the coarse of another twelT4^ 
month. Jack bad paid his old mas- 
ter all his debts* 

It was about four years after his 
last visit to his master, that, as 
Jack was returning from work in 
the garden, he saw a visitor in the 
kitchen. He could not see the 
face Of the visitor, but, as Ae sat 
tatking to Jane^ she appeared to be 
a respectable young woman; so 
Jack went to his M-room, and 
washed his face and hands, and 
combed his hair. He then returned 
bashfullycto the kitchen door, and, 
as he opened It rather slowly, the 
young person, who wa» nttinff 
opposite the d^, Jumped up, aud 
threw both her arms round his 
nedk. He started back fbr nmo- 
ment, bus *8# she called him **her 
dear brother^* he began to per- 
celveb.4Mk this was his sisters 
who had grown up to he a young 
woman. « 

^And what baby is that?" said 
M 


J«Ck,<aft€rlialiad recovered alitde 
fkomhissmpprisoi 
"Thatir egf hal^. Jack-- don^ 
wake him! he^ asleep* I was 
married at Sydney, and, as my 
haibsjadf^sw oblig^ to comck to 
BiM^d^oii business, 1 came 
wim Unsito bring yon amessi^ 
ftom IkthttM She then told him 
how 'their fhther and mother bad 
pvoipefed, and had very lai^ 
fiodm of sheep, and were getting 
rich by selling their wool. She 
added that then father needed his 
assistance ; and, that as soon as he 
could find a wife, he was to go 
to Anstvalia with his sister and 
brother-in-law.** 

«And how,’* said Jack, “how 
eoidd yon find ont where I was 
living?** 

“ very easily,** she reidied. “ I 
went to your old master, and he 
told me that yon were living here.** 
“ Ah,” thought Jack inwardly, 
now knew more about God, 
“ ho^may I thank His Providence 
that I was ledte do right I If I 
had not repaid that money to my 
master— Ist, he would not have 
known that I lived here ; 2nd, my 
sister could never have found mo 
out; 3rd, I should not have known 
that she is married, and has a 
baby; and 4th, I might never have 
heard from my dear father, nor 
have seen him again. Thank God 
that he taught me to do right!” 

^e Temainder 1 need not de- 
scribe to you. Jack had a bitter 
paitiag with bis dear friends— 'but 
DC set out to Syd^y iri^ 

a h^y ^Sng he 
had mtBnr frieads'on eai^ and a 
kind Paiher in heaven. 

f 

W. Tliere is u good lesson about 
Justice in that tale, papa— 

P. Whist it it? 





rwaifftir 

VtSFW^ JISTI 




Wl WhTf that wetf am oiigift 
to liare fWr pUjr-if 
been treated mijiiBtljr mncii lonttr, 
he would lum beoemb tft almi^ 

Ifikeinac^tetiideiiii^ 
sent him to pri^ the bcyr 
most likely have been raked. 
And, yoh may leain ihht it 

is not always jnst to padiMP^hote 
who do wrong . M one 4sn^ the 
laws ot England were so atnot, 
that nearly lUl who did wrong were 
punished; and pemr itho 
mi^t have been isMw were 
sent to prison with hardened 
thieves, and others, who taught 
them to do lerong, 

Z.*Then the punishment must 
have made them toofsh inetead bf 
better. That does not seem to be 
justice. 

P. True. But lateW men have 
learned something. It is this — 
whed we catch a mie^ we shonld 
not alwm nunish him, 
him. The Aonesynen have been 
taught better, ttimiore, in oHer 


that theifiiseimn too mayhmlUr 
idav#aliefo are misons wheie nsa 
may M tan^t to do right Many 
efi tlm> ifioon<|niMHnM mmikotn 
like Jadk^tney ^0^. M the 
ekcaiee ofTearahnc to helioBesi. 

P. AifdjsitomAyalldi||rliNig 
doing.tho sMfie hiw(d^toC 
others, as the mamstiato aid to 

I 'Ji Hi 7»ir iiij; I 

Im. BoWf^mornfft H > "t > r 

P, If any of yonp pleyil^ws 
shonld happen to treat you radely, 
or say proud wearda do wmr 

Bebe^fhl ho# yon say SOI Mlb- 
memb6r<-tr is ojim iMsei/kisr to 
ieaehy than to fftpM. 
fellow mi^ he a kind-hearted b^, 
bnt with a ^dent totti|>Sr. He 
jamay not have had k kind moifabr 
to teach him hettet Then tsy and 
fey to youiselt,“lt pmy^SP^^ 
justice rot me to puni^— ru tiy 
and TBAOsltim ^ giving him kind 
words m retivp.*^ , i 


SBU-BXlKHrATtOK. 

J 

VBon<m OBBBK or PTraiiooEAS* 


Lst not soft slhmbers close my eyes t 
Beton Tve toeoUeDtsd thnce 


From alirve hoBrd<— from all Tve seen I 
What have Imsgnt. that I should shtmf ' 


These sidf-iagotoes am the rtod ' 
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ISfhWMk. TUESSKT ' Natural Hisrtoi^y. 

^ ' THB f Ainrm DOG. 

1 » ♦ ^ I 

k mAVXiW ftottird the shepherd heare, I Sad eight I the ahepherd with a eigh | 


A ory as of a dog or fpx ; 

He Wts, and searches with his eytt 
Among the scattered rodke ; 

And now at distance cad dieoeni 
A stirring in a brake or fsm ; 

From which imiciedioielj leaps ont 
A dog, and, yelping, rulis abont. 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 
With something, as the shepherd 
thinks, 

Unusual in its cry : 

Nor is there any one in sight 
All round, in hollow or in height : , , 
Nor shout nor whistle strikes his eaj; 
What lii the creature doing here? 

It was a core, a huge recess, 

That keeps till June December’s 
snow; 

A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent torn* below 1 
Far in the bosom of llelrellyn, ^ 
Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land, 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

Not knowftg what to think, awhile 
The shepherd stood ; then makes bis 
way 

Towards the dog, o^er rocks and atones, 
As quickly as he may; 

Nor dir had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground: « 

* Tsm if a fmsll lake, or mere, mostly 
in high mountains. 


Looks round, to learn the histor]^. | 

From thoBe ahmpt and perilous rodts 
The man had fallen, that place of 
fear I 

At length upon the shepherd's mind 
It breaks, and all is clear : 

He instantly recalled the name, 

And who he wae, and whence he eame; 
Remember’d, too, the veiy day 

On which the traveller pass’d this way. 

* 

But hear a wonder now, for sake 
Of which this moumfril tale 1 tell I 
A lasting monument of words 
This wonder merits welL 
’The dog, which still was hovering 

Repeating the B|Be timid cry, 

This dog had been through three 
months’ space 

A dweller in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain that since the 
day 

On which the traveller thue had 
died. 

The dog had watched about the spot. 

Or by his master’s side : 

How nourished here through such 
tongr time 

JOTe knows, who gave that love sub- 
Ifane, 

And geve that strength of feeling, 
greet 

Abdve all mufuim estimate. 
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THE PLANTAQENST KlNOa 

BlCfiABI^ X. *]§ 

JP. You Bhull hear to-dey of 
mchard’s return from the Hol^ 
Land to England 

In the year 1191^ in the month 
of October, Biobard» Trith hie wife, 
sister, and others, set sail from 
Acre. In this time of the year the 
weather is very tempestuous in the 
Mediterranean Sea; and the ships 
of Richard*s fleet were seatiered in 
all direction^* Many of them were 
wrecked, but the snip containing 
Richard’s wife and the other ladies 
reached Sicily in safety. Richard 
himself, having lost so many men 
and ships, found at last that he 
must proceed through Europe in 
disguise. He therefore put cm the 
humble dress of a pilgrim, and 
allowed his hair and hem tp grow * 
lonft and set out to cross Austria 
anoGwmany. After many umjipw 
escapes he was compeUed fr^rt 
with all his att^gd^ts except a 
knight and a boy who spoke the 
Austrian langi^e. In his flight 
from one of his enemies, he tra- 
velled three days and nights al- 
most without nourishment, and 
without entering a house, until he 
reached a village close to Vienna. 
Unfortunately, this was the most 
dangerous spot on which he could 
have aligh^. He was, however, 
tooweak to proceed further. While 
resting here, he sent the boy to the 
market-place in Vienna to .buy 
some food, and, with his utual 
thou^tlessness in such matters, 
he gave the boy a quantity of 
money, and dressed him. in costly 
clothes. The attention pf the 
people was excited by this, but the 
boy answered their inqi^es by^ 
saying that his master was a rich 
merchant, and was soon coining to 


Vienna. The boy was often sent 
to town a^ain, and was not noticed 
for some time, until, on one occa* 
sion, the citizens saw in his girdle 
a pair of glnveB snch as were only 
worn by kings and princes. The 
lad was instantly seized and 
scourged, and, on being threatened 
with torture^ and the cntting ont 
of his tongue, he confessed the 
truth, and Richard was taken 
prisoner. 

Vienna is, as yon know, the 
capital of Austria, and Richard, 
therefore, was now in the power 
of Lbofold^ the Duke of Austria; 
the very man with whom he had 
quarrelled, for refusing to rraair 
the walls of Ascalon. This duke 
was not noble enough to forget 
that Richard had then kicked him 
out of the camp; and now taking 
' * advantage of the king’s misfortune, 
^e loaded him with heavy chains, 
and cast him into prison. Soon 
after, he disgracemlly sold his 
prisouer to the Emperor, who hid 
him in another casde, where he 
was entirely lost sight of. Men 
did not know, for a time, where 
he was confined, or what had 
become of him. 

"Ae histoiy of Richard’s rei^, t 
so far, has no9>had much connexion 
with the histoiy of England. In- 
deed, Richard was not so much a 
king as a knight, so that the his- 
toiy of his reimi is litye else than 
the history of battles. His ab- 
sence from Enriand produced the 
worst effects. The history of the 
kingdom daring this time is a 
very gloomy one. In the dis- 
ordEerM state of the kingdom, there 
were great numbers of people either 
very poor or starving ; and thosff 
who could not get work to do be- 
came robbers. At this time lived 
a particularly famous robber called 
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Hobin Hood. This man hid him- 
scCf in the forest of Sherwood, in 
Nottinghamshire. He robbed the 
rich lords and bishops, and was 
very kind to the common people, 
who liked him. Many meny songs 
were made about him. 

The cruelty which the people 
had shown to the Jews at the coro- 
nation of the king was repeated 
in other large towns. Thousands 
of Jews were slaughtered for the 
sake of their riches. Many of the 
nobles urged the people on to such 
wickedness, in order that they 
might avoid repaying the Jews 
the large sums of money which 
they had borrowed of them. 

Another cause of disturbance 
arose from the quarrels between 
those whom Bichard had entrusted 
with power. Longchamp the 
Bishop of Ely, and the Bishop of 
Durham, were engaged in con-* 
tinual struggles for power. Tha 
former, who had the command of 
the kingdom, seemed to try and 
imitate Thomas k-Becket in splen- 
dour and display of power* A 
numerous guard of soldiers always 
surrounded his house, and, wher- 
ever he went, he was attended by a 
thousand horse. He gave large 
sums of money to minstrels, and 
“troubadours,” enticing many of 
them over from Franco. These 
poets sang his praises in public 
places, saying that there was not 
such a m%Q in the world as the 
Bishop Longchamp. 

There was, however, another 
man who seemed much more de- 
termined to take advantage of the 
king’s absence. This was Bichard’s 
brother— JbAa. Prince John waited 
until he knew that his brother had 
* depart^ from Sicily, and was^ 
really in Palestine, when he found 
an opportunity to displace Long- 
champ, and seize the government 


himself. Before Bichard’s depar- 
turef* it had been settled that, on his 
de§th, he should be succeeded by 
his nephew, Prince Arthur^ This 
prince, you may remember, was 
the son cf Bichard’s brother Geof- 
frey. John now caused this settle- 
ment to be set aside, and the 
archbishops and bishops, with most 
of the earls, barons, and other 
nobles, took the oath of obedience 
to him, agreeing that if Bichard 
died without children, John should 
succeed him. 

The fate of Bichard was at 
length made known. It is said 
that his imprisonment was dis- 
covered by his favourite minstrel, 
Blondel, who wandered through 
Europe in search of hhn, playing 
on his harp a tune which he knew 
the king was very fond of. This 
tune, it is supposed, was at 
length heard by Bichard, who 
played it over again from inside 
of coniincment. It is not 
kno^ whether this stpry is quite 
true, — ^it is thought to be more 
likely that the truth was discovered 
W means of a letter from the 
Emperor of Germany to King 
Philip, in which he made a boast 
of having the “lion-hearted king” 
in prison. As soon as this fact 
was known in Europe, it caused 
great excitement ; and all the 
nations, backed by the Pope, were 
indignant that the “Hero of the 
Crusades’'’ should be thus con- 
fined. 

A message was sent to the Em- 
peror by the English, demanding 
their king; but he refused to give 
him up. Unless a very heavy ran- 
som were paid for him. Several 
thousand tnarks were first asked, 
and as soon aS these were agreed 
to be paid, the price was increased; 
the sum ^en required was so large 
that it would be a vexy^eavy tax 
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fbr the people to pay: but they triumph, the Gemian barotis wm 
agreed to do go. The aTariclous surprised at the riches around 
Emperor thbn demanded sereiial them. One of them exclaimed, 
thousands more, raising the price ^ O king I if ottr emperor bad 
severe timeS) until riie amount of suspected ^is, you would not have 
the ransom agreed to was no less been let off *80 lightly.” 
than 1 60,000 marks 1 The king was soon after crowned 

The poor English people had again at Winchester, for during 
been heavily taxed alrea^. To his absence the treacherous John 
snpport Richard in his wars with had endeavoured to usurp the 
Siuadin, very heavy sums had been throne; and it is said that he even 
drained from them and the nn- sent privately to the emperor offer- 
fbitunate Jews ; but they now set ing to pay him a larger sum than 
to work heartily to raise the the ransom itself if he would only 
amount. The nobles brought their keep his brother in prison. On 
money and drinking- vessels; the theking*sretnm John fledybutat a 
ladies brought their gold necklaces great council, held at Nottingham, 
and all kinds of ornaments; — the he was summoned to appear within 
plate of the monasteries and forty days. This be was afraid to 
churches was taken and melted; do;* therefore all his estates and 
and the monks who had no plate, possessions were confiscated to the 
gave up their wool, so that ‘‘Eng- crown. Soon after, however, Richard 
land,” it is said, “ from sea to sea, ^ct hiS Cowardly brother; and, as 
was reduced to the utmost dis- John threw himself at his feet to 
tress.” ^ «k formveness, Richard, at his 

The greater part of the mother Eleanor’s request, agreed 

was at length raised, and the long to pardon him. This was a noble 
returned to England. He had act of Richard, especially in such 
been absent four years; and four- barbarous days; at the same time, 
teen months of the time had been he made this generous remark, I 
spent in confinement. His faithful hope I shall as easily forget his 
subjects had been sorely fleeced, injuries as he will my pardon.” 
but nothing could exceed their There 1 dear children, Fm so 
honest joy on seeing their monarch tired that I can’t tell you anything 
after all his battles and sufferings, more. You shall hear the rest of 
They had wealth enough left to Richard’s history, and shall make 
give him a magnificent welcome; up a lesson about him, next I 
and, as ho “entered London in week. 


HUMILITY, 

Thk bird that soars on highest wing, 

Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing, 

Bings in the ehade when all things rest : 

In lark and nMtingale we see 
Wiht honour hath humilitf* 

XQKfaoXlXT. 
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At 

LEAD (Vontinue4)< 

Jlf, Lookback at your lesson on 
Lead, and notice once more how 
▼ery different are its* qualitiea to 
those of iron. Yes, its qualities axe 
diflerent, and therefore — ? 
It has yeiy difibrent uses. 1 
will mention some. It is used for 
weights, for cisterns, for mugs, for 
water-pipes, for shot and bullets, 
for window-ftiames. 1 have seen 
cottage windows made with little 
^amond-shaped panes of glass, and 
l^en frames for the windows; 
and— I dare say tiiere are some 
more uses. Do you know any 
more, Willie? 

W, Yes. Tve a curious thing 
in my pocket ; here it is. A boy 
in the street sold it to me for a 
halfpenny; he was playing at hut^ 
tons, and he used this to Uirow at 
them; he called it a idcker. YAa 
see it is round like a penny, only 
much thicker. 

L. Then we will say, lead is 
used for ** nickers." 

Icn, And for dock-weights; and 
I once saw a fisherman’s wt with 
little leaden weights to it. It is 
used also to fasten the iron railings 
in the front of the house to the 
stones which they stand upon. 1 
once saw a plumber fixing a rail- 
ing; there was a little square hole 
in the stone, he put the iron rail 
into it, and then filled up the hole 

I tMnk I told yon 
before, 1 have heard that there is 
lead in glass, 

M, Yes ; it forms part of glass, 
that it may not be too brittle* 

I /on. I have seen white lead, too 
— ^veiy sticky stuff— at the 0(1 
shims. 

M, White lead is lead dissol?ed 
bv the steam of rinegar; it is used i 
398 


in making paint. The white lead 
manufacture ia very Hurtful to the 
heakh, because of the poisonous 
fumes from the lead* Even the 
smell of ^nts, in which white lead . 
is used, 18 injurious* | 

L. Yes ; the smell of paint always 

gives me the head-ache. I 

M, But the constant smell from 
the paint and white lead is more 
serious to the painters and plum- 
bers; it brings on various disease^ 
such as colics and palsies— it 
often causes the poor men to lose 
the use of their limbs, and to die 
at an early age. So you may add 
something to your list of the 
qualities of lead; you may say it is 
poisonous. 

IV, I know another use of lead 
—I have seen leaden spoons. Pew- 
ter IS an alleg of lead, so lead is 
useful for pewter pots. Tinfoil, 
which you find in the tea-chests, is 
Itei^mlead. 

4?Aht and lead is useful to 
make ** Pleasant Paoxb," for the 
type — ^that is, the printing letters 
which are used for printing ** Plea- 
sant Para ’ — are made of lead. 

M, That is right; the type is 
made of lead, alloyed with another 
metal called antmony. 

Ion, What a numlier of uses lead 
has^ mamma I 1 will count them. 
Clock-weights; cisterns; tops of 
houses; water-pipes; shot and 
bullets ; window-frames ; “ nickers ;” 
fastening iron railings, &c.; net- 
weights ; glass ; paint ; spoons ; beer- 
pots ; tea-chests ; type— fifteen uses ! 
and I dare say that they are not 
nearly all. 

M, No^you have left out that 
it Im an important use as a 

1 wonder, mamma, how 
men make sftat of lead— they must 
have a great deal of tiAble to cut 
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these little things so perfectly 
round. 

W, Oh, 00 you not know better 
than that, Ion? Gan you not see 
that they would be cast in moidds? 
—that is a much easier way. 

M. Neither of you is right. 
The history of shot does not pro- 
perly belong to our lesson on lead ; 
but I will tell you liow they are 
made. One day I will show you a 
very laxn^ high tower that 1 have 
seen. On the top of this tower 
there is a melting room, witha fhr- 
nace; in the floor of the room there 
is a perforated iron plato-*-that is, a 
plate with a number of small round 
holes, as small as shot — ^you mijdit 
call it a sieve. When the lead has 
been melted in the furnace, it is 
poured out in its liquid state on 
this sieve; it almost immediately 
runs through the little holes, form- 
ing round drops. These drops 
have a perfectly globular shape, as 
all dro]^ have ; and they faly^ff 
cold water at the bottom or the 
tower. Thus you see that shot are 
on\j hartkned drops of lead. Can 
you see now why the tower is built 
so very high? 

W. 1 can, mamma, — because, 
if the water were close to the sieve 
the drops of lead when they fell 
into it would lose their shape. 
They would be flattened, I should 
think, just as drops of grease are 
when you drop them from the 
candle into a basin of water. But, 
as the tower is so high, whilst the 
globules are falling through the 
air, they get cool, and they moden 
a little. 

M, That is correct. This plan 
of shot manufacture was found to 
be a great improvement upon the 
old methods. The man who in- 
vented it took out a patent, and 
sold it for no less than £10,000. 
He stated^hat ihe idea was pre- 


sented to his mind in a dream, 
he made bis first experiments from 
the top of the high tower of Red- 
cliflb Church, Bristol. This was 
in the year 1782» 

Let us proceed with the history 
of Lead* I should like you to 
think a little more. You know 
the qualities of lead, and its uses ; 
1 should fike you to take each of 
its uses singly, and tell me which 
of its qualities the use depends 
upon. Why is lead useful for shot? 
W, Because it is very fusible. 
Jlf. And there is another reason, 
/on. Because it is Asaoy. What 
would be the^ use of shot and 
bullets if they were not heavy? 

M, Why is it useful for water- 
pipes? 

L. Because it will not rust in 
water, and because it will bend 
^asily (oris^fexifr/is). You can turn 
a water-pipe in many dif^rent 
tirections. 

W. I know why the boys use 
lead for nickers’’^because it is* 

I heavy, and inelastic ; it lies on the 
ground just where they throw it. 

/on. And it was useful for fasten- 
ing that iron railing into the stone 
because it is so very fusible. It 
couldebe poured into the hole in 
the stone, and it filled up every 
comer. 

W. And that is why it is useful 
for type. I have read that all the 
small tvpe, used in printing, is cast 
in moulds. • 

L, Why was it used for a case- 
ment for glass? I think it must 
be because it is so soft and flexible; 
the glass could be put in between 
rite two pieces of lead, and taken 
out again easily. 

ilf. Why is it used in the glass 
psanufacture? 

Ion, Because it is so soft and 
flexible. It prevents the glass 
from being too brittle. Now, 
S99 
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mamma, I will malee a list of the 
^fualides and uses together, so that 
we may see which qualities the 
uses belong to. 


QUAUTIBS. 

Heavy. 

Will not rust in 
water. 

Fusible. 

Heavy, and fhsi- 
ble. 

Heavy, and will 
not rust in 
water. 

Heavy, and in- 
elastio. 

Flexible. 


Flexible, and will 
not mat in 
water. 

Soft, and in- 
elastic. 


I U8B8. 

Ctooh-weights. 

CiBtema; rooftof 
hofisee. 

l^e ; fixing iron 
railings, ae. 

Shoiy Ao. 

Drags, orweighis, 
for nets. 

“Nickers.” 

Frames for case- 
ment windows; 
tinfoil. 

Mngs, pewter 
pots, &c.; wa- 
ter pipes. 

Glass. 


We should like now to hear tlL 
^history of lead, mamma. 

3f. There is not much in its his- 
tory which is different from that of 
iron. The processes of purifying 
and smelting are almost uie same. 
The lead ore generally contains 
mu<ih sulphur, and is caued mlena. 
It is found in the Mendip mis, in 
Somersetshire ; in the Peak, in 
Derbyshire, where some of the min- 
ing regulations are rather singular; 


I and in Cornwall. In some of the 
veins of lead, small quantities of 
silver are occasionally found. 

W* Mamma, papa told me once 
why a plumber was so called ; he 
said sopnething about had, 

M, Yes; the name “plumber” 
is derived from the Latin word 
phonbum, lead. 

L. Bo thaf a pJmher means a 
“lead-cr.” 

W. Yes ; jnst as a glazier means 
“a glass-er;” thus, a man may be 
“a leader, and glosser.** I will 
now make the lesson on lead. 

Lesson 18. LEAL^ 

very not ^ducfUe^ riot 

sonorous, and does not rust in ujater; 
it also has poisonous properties., 

2. (Uses.) Havii^ qualities so 
different from iron, it has wejy dif- 
ferent uses. It is used for cisterns, 
roofs of houses, weights, heer-pois, 
jr., iv. 

(Place.) Lead is fourd ^nci- 
pattu in the Mendip Hills, is Somer- 
setshire; the Peak, in Derbyshire; 
and in Cornwall. 

4. (History.) The processes of 
procuring the lead from the ore are 
very similar to those of other metals. 
There are many varieties of ore, and 
different preparations of lead, such 
as white teaa, red had, sugar of had, 

{rc* 
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Fbo V the low prayer of want, and plaint of woe, 

Oh, never, never turn away thine ear! 

Forlorn, in this bleak wlldemess below. 

Ah ! what were man, should heaven refuse to hear I 
To others do (the law is not severe) 

What to thyself thou wishest to be done; 

Forgive tl^ foes ; and love thy parents dear, 

And frienos tod native hind— nor these alone ; 

All human weal and woe leam thou to make thine own. 

BBAIIU. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

•am ALPS. 

P. Here is the map of Europe, 
Willie. See if there are any monn- 
tains worth noticing on the east of 
the Pyrenees. 

W, Yes; here i^re some in 
France running up to the north. 

L, Mountains don’t rtm, Willie. 

W. Well, exfsndtnp, then! They 
extend northward, and are called 
C-e-v-e-n-n-e-s. Here is some 
curious spelling— it is French, 1 
suppose. 

P» They are the Cerenne Moun- 
tains (pionounced Sayven), But 
I wish you to look further east. 

Ion. Here are plenty of moun- 
tains — several ranges, in all manner 
of directions. Some of them are 
in Italy, some in Sardinia, some 
in Switzerland ; and they extend a 
long way in an eastern direction. 
See, Willie, where they sepm^^ 
into two branches — one bfSnch 
extends in a northern direction 
through Anstria; the other branch, 
you can see, extends southward 
across Turkey, until it reaches the 
Black Sea. 

P. These mountains ore called 
the Alps. Many of them are 
higher than the snow-line; and, as 
}ou have learned, are therefore 
always covered with snow. It is 
supposed that this is why they were 
called the Alps, from the Celtic 
word Alhy or which means 
white. 

England has not an^ snowy 
mountains, but it has white chalk 
clifis, especially at Dover, These 
Mtn be seen by the Celtic people 
in France; thus, from the same 
word Albf they gave England her 
ancient name, AIbiok. 

The Alps are very famous 
mountains. They form a long 


unbroken range, which, if yon watft 
to go fW>m Italy to Germany or 
Switzerland, you must cross. Italy, 
however, may almost be enter^ 
from France without crossing the 
Alps. If you will look at the map 
with me, I will show you. You 
may travel to the veiv south of 
Fran^ passing through the town 
of NtcOf continuing eastward, along 
the coast of the Mediterranean. 
In doing so, however, you must 
cross several mountainous capes 
which branch out toward the sea 
from the chain itself. 

This position of the Alps is a 
rather important one, as they thus 
separate the warm, sunny countries 
of Italy, Turkey, and Greece, from 
other parts of Europe. The history 
of Europe would, no doubt, have 
been very different had these Alps 
^een removed. At one time the 
jamds across were very few and 
nigged, so that few people dared 
to cross them. One of the most 
celebrated men who cut a road 
across was a general iirom Carthage, 
named Hannibal. The Gauls and 
the Goths crossed these mountains; 
and, lastly, the determined Napoleon 
Bofuwarte cut a great road across, 
for tne passage of his army. Since 
then, more convenient and splendid 
highways have been made. There 
is something else remarkable in the 
position of the Alps. 

W. What is that, panp ? 

P. Observe for yourself. Observe i 
the Equator; notice the North Pole 
also ; and now notice the position 
of the Alps. 

Ion. They are, papa, about half 
way between the Equator and the 
Poles. 

P. Let us look out for some * 
^int ^m which to begin our > 
account of the Alps. ^ You may 
■eejiutat ewu o 
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a large mountaiii i^ndled Mont 
Bumc. At the foot of Mont 
Blanc benns a^beantiful and well 
known ▼idley’ called ^*Thb Valb 
OF Cramouni.’’ Durinff the laat 
sixty years, it has been the cnstom 
for visitors from all parts of Europe 
to miUte excursions to the Al^. 
Every summer, hundreds of stran- 
gen wander about amongst the 
beautiful scenery of these rnoun- 
tains, to gain pleasure and health. 
The greater part of these stranf^ers 
are ^glish; — ^let us therefore Join 
them, and start with some one of 
their parties from the quiet vale of 
I Chamouni. In the principal village 
' there are two inns, and at either : 
' of these inns mules may be engaged, 

I and a guide. As it is rather 
! dangerous to travel alone, each 
traveller engages a guide and 
mules. It IS very pleasant to 
travel in this way, as the guides*| 
are always trustworthy men, an< 
licensed by government. They 
take a pleasure in pointing out to 
the stranger the wonderful glaciers, 
and the beauties of the waterfalls 
and lakes, 

JL What is a glacier, papa? 

P. A glacier is an immense 
mass of snow-ice. There are more 
than four hundred large glaciSrs in 
the Alps, and they are the source 
of some of the largest rivers in 
Eui'ope. 

Instead of proceeding in our 
excursion (throuffh the Alps to-day, 
let us stop to look at a glacier, 
and to describe it. We have, in 
our Physical Geography lessons, 
talked of the origin of mountains, 
the structure of mountains, the 
uses of mountains, and the snow- 
line. The glaciers also belong to 
' the mountains; therefore we nvill 
stop once more, and talk ovef 
their history. 

Did you ever notice in a candle 
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that sometimes little streams of 
tallow form a gutter, and flow 
down the outside r These streams 
of tallow harden, and at their ends 
the cold tallow forms a hard round 
projection. Almost in the same i 
way are glaciers formed at the 
sides of the mountains. Masses of > 
snow which slide a little way down | 
from the summit, are frozen to the I 
side of the mountain. Little springs | 
which ooze out from the cracks in 
the rocks, then form new ice on its 
surface ; and this accumulates, un- 
til an enormous mass of spongy 
ice is seen projecting from the side 
of the motmtain, and hanging over 
the valley. 

TF. But suppose, papa, that the 
great glacier should break off from 
tho side of the mountain, and fall < 
into the valley — what a crash it 
would makel 

P. Such dreadful disasters do i 
sometimes happen. The sadden ' 
4^ent of a glacier or of masses 
otm^ow from the mountain, is 
called an ava/ancA& Whole villages 
are sometimes buried under the 
snow of an avalanche. Perhaps I 
shall soon tell you something of 
the avalanches of the Alps, but, in 
the meantime, you shall hear a 
description of a glacier. I will 
read it to you. 

** There are perhaps no objects | 
in nature whii^ recompense the | 
traveller more amply for the trouble 
of visiting than the glaciers, by I 
their numerous and various beau- I 
ties. The extent of the huge icy 
masses, crossed in eveiy direction 
by numerous yawning chasms de- 
scending to an unknown depth, is I 
immense. They are surrounded bv I 
turrets and pcipendicular walls > 
and clifis of ice of the most fantas- < 
tic forms. In the background are 
black rocks of an immense eleva- ' 
tion, which rise in the shape of I 
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peaks out of a sea of extremely 
white snow; they would fill the 
mind of the looker-on with horror 
were it not converted into astonish- 
ment and admiration by the pecu- 
liar bluish colour which spreads 
over the whole region. This colour 
extends to the veiy borders of the 
snow-mountains, and attains in the 
chasms the deepest hue andgreatest 
beauty. 

** Almost all travellers who have 
been in the Alps and have visited 
the glaciers, speak with rapture of 
their colour. When, however, sin- 
gle crystals, or even small portions 
of the mass, are broken off, and 
viewed separately, they sliow no- 
thing o£ this colour. They are 
commonly white and transparent 
like ice, or frothy and semi-opaque. 
The colour appears only in the 
entire mass. The blue colour be- 
gins to appear gradually, and passes 
through all the shades from the 
slightest tinge to the darkest sha^ss:^ 
of ultramarine. 

“ When the traveller turns his 
back, he finds the icy masses on 
which he is standing surrounded 
by forests, fields, pastures, and or- 
chards. To his left is a meadow 
of the most verdant turf, on which 
flocks of sheep are feeding, attended 


by a shepheTd«who tunes his flute 
or sinn his pastoral lay. To th% 
right IS a gentle slope entirelv 
covered with ripe barley, in which 
the reapers are busy collecting the 
bounteous jifts of Providence; 
whilst, before him, on the banks of 
a river pouring down its whitish- 
green waters, stands a village of 
neatly-constructed houses, the 
abodes of happiness and content, 
surrounded by orchards in which I 
cherries are found in abundance. 

At many places the scenery is made 
more delightful by a small lake, 
from whose smooth surface the 
surrounding mountains are reflect- 
ed, with their glaciers, snow-fields, 
and dark peaks. At another spot 
a cataract precipitates its silvery 
waters down the ^rpendicular I 
sides of the black roexy mass.'* | 
^ The enormous size of these . 
glaciers is one of the most wonder 
id parts of their history. They 
are really, in themselves, mountaina 
of ice. There is one glacier which 
is large enough to cover 100 square 
miles, while, on the western side 
of Mont BlanCf they are so close 
together, that they form an im- , 
mense mass of ice, which is properly | 
called^e Mbb db Glace, or sea 
of ice. , 


THB PLANE-TRKB AND THE VINE. 

rnOM THB LATIN. 

Sbb yonder blushing vine>tree grow, 

And clasp a dry and withered plane; 

And round its youthful tendrils throw 
A shelter from the storm and rain. 

That hapless trunk, in former timeu ! 

Gave covert from the noon-tide blaze, I 

And tanfirht the infiint shoot to climb, 

Which now the pious debt repays. I 

Thus for a mother’s fostergig care i 

Muyst thou a tender love return ; | 

Shield her when 'life’s rude tempests lonr, 

And wreathe witli flowers her sacred um. 
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SONGS FOB THE SEASONS.— Sfbimo Som. 
(From the TSrai»ing»8tthool Song-Book,) 


SmiluiK Umj eomim in play. Making all things fktih and gap. From the hall 



Smiling Map aornm in plap. Making all thinga fkeeh and gap. From the hall 



Ball, Thnathe flowem call, ‘Fragnmtia tha flow'r/vala, 


e pa all, Thai tha flowara a^l{ Fragrant la tha dow'rprale, 



Blooming Wy makes all gay, 

Makes the blood so briskly play ; 

To fresh air we repair, 

Weavisff garlands fair; 

Round na omons the bright sunshine, 
Blowers drip with odours fine ; 
Song-birds sing, greenwoods ring, 
Glsd is ev’rythutg. 

As we stray, breezes play e 

Thro' the irah groyrs rich array; 
All is bright to the sight 
After winter’s nigl^ 
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Shadows now in qniy’ring glance 
On the sily’ry waters dance ; 
Insects bright sail in light, 
Charming to the ngnt 
Here are seen meadows green. 
Where the olfilly snow ra been ; 
Lorely May I we’ll sway 
To the fields so gay. 

Ruffled by the light spring-breese, 
Gleams the brook amid the trees; 
Cool rhtreat, where we meet 
In the summer heat 
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HOITBAY. 


Moral Lesson. 


JUSTICE. 

THE STORY OP JAMES T. 

(Btf Madame Fanny Gouaux,) 

P. I have been so busy, Willie, 
that I have not been able to write 
your tale on Jvstice; but I have 
here a tale which a lady has 
written for you— I will read it. 

“There once lived a king of 
Scotland, called J ames V. He was 
not very happy, being called upon 
to govern a people that were not 
the most submissive in the world, 
and surrounded by vassals who 
were not very obedient. More 
than all this, the king had a 
powerful enemy who was bent 
upon subduing Scotland, ancy 
making it a part of his domin^irtP 
James y. dared not trust his 
thoughts to his courtiers, for he 
feared they were not his friends ; 
but there chanced to be one young 
noble, who had ever shown him- 
self the king’s admirer, and the 
king took a great fancy to him, 
and loaded him with presents. 
Jam(& y. did not know that his 
young friend levied taxes on the 
poor, and laid their lands waste, 
and in fact made himself obnoxious 
to all who had any reason to fear 
him. One day the king felt more 
depressed than usual, and the 
young noble, finding his sovereign 
would not be amused, proposed a 
hunting match, in oi^er to raise 
his spirits. The monarch con- 
sented ; the next morning all was 
in readiness and they set off. But 
it was all in vain — the king took 
no pleasure in the sport ; so at the 
dose of the day he wandered 


fi*om his servants and entered a 
forest, where he threw himself 
under the shade of a tree, and 
enjoyed his solitaiy meditations 
in peace. 

“ Evening, however, was closing 
in; the king thought it time to 
rejoin his companions, but he found 
himself quite in a labyrinth, and 
the more he wandered about the 
deeper he seemed to be in the 
forest. At last he espied a light, 
and after some trouble found it 
proceeded from a miserable iiut 
almost hidden by the trees. The 
king made all the haste he could 
1^0 approach it, and, as the door 
was only latched, he walked in. 
^he hut was inhabited seemingly 
by very poor people, and they 
seemed much alarmed at the king’s 
presence, although they presumed 
he was nothing more than one of 
the king’s household. A man was 
chopping wood in one comer of 
the hut, and two women, seemingly 
his wife and daughter, were spin- 
ning in another. James a^ed 
them to give him a night’s lodging, 
and, after some hesitation, they 
consented. They brought out their 
poor supper, and divided it with 
the stranger, and, stran^ to say, 
he was so amused at the novelty 
of his position, that he forgot his 
cares, and made himself quite 
happv in the hut. 

“As he conversed with the old 
man, he found him veiy superior 
to the ordinary kind of peasantry, 
%nd he asked him how it was he 
lived in such a miserable manner 
in the middle of a forest. The 
poor man would not tell him at 
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fiOt; but after much pressing, and his case, which he did. The king 
making the king promise to keep then called upon the j^onng noble 
his secret, he confessed that he had to defend himself, but he onljr 
once possessed a very nice farm, stammered, and became confnsea, 
but that ho had incuned the dis- and at last threw himself at the 
pleasure of a certain young lord, kin^s feet. James ordered him 
who had turned him out of his to rise ; but he confiscated a pan 
comfortable cottage, destroyed his of the young noble’s land, which 
4^bam, taken away his cattle, and was sold to build up the poor man’s 
that he himself and his family had cottage, and buy him what he 
fled into the forest for fear of their required ; and, furthermore, the 
lives. Well, the king questioned king banished the young noble for 
him the more closely, and dis- several years, and forbade him to 
covered that the poor man had come into his presence, much as 
been very cruelly treated; and by he loved him.” 
whom do you think ? Why, by the TT. Well, pap^ that was only 
vciy young noble in whom the king justice; but I think the king was 
took so much interest. However, very good, for, ifhe loved the young 
though James felt very sad, he man, it must have caused him much 
resolved to do his duty, and he pain to perform his duty, 
told the poor man that he would jp. I dare say that he did not 
conduct him to the foot of the like to punish the young noble, | 
throne, where he should plead his#* although ho must have felt very 
own cause. So, the next morning angry with him. It will often cost 
at early daiyn, they set out ; the '^i^a^uch trouble to act rightly, 

, poor man conducted the monarch bu^ou know that truth and jus- 
a nearer way out of the forest, and tice always bring their own reward, 
the guards at the palace-gate were X. What reward had the king, 
very much astonished, as you may papa, for punishing the noble? 
suppose, to see the king return thus P, The feeling that he had acted 
accompanied. But it was soon justly. When his con<«cioncc told | 
whispered that James had come him that he had done well— that 
back, at which the queed* was was a great reward ; such a reward 
much pleased, for she had been as that more than made up for the 
uneasy when the hunting party loss of his friend, 
returned without him. Jon, Then, papa, it makes us 

** James ordered all his courtiers ha^y to be good, 
to assemble in the state-room, and P Certainly, my dear child, or ] 
when the young noble came smil- God would not command us to be , 
ingly forward to greet him, he so ; for He wills nothing but what 
returned him but a cold bow. At may be conducive to the future 
last, James ordered the country- good and present welfare of His 
man to come forward and state creatures. i 


Poon and eontenhis rich, and rien enough ; 

But riclies, endless, are poor as winter, 

To him that ever fears he shall be poor. • 

BHAXSPBABB. 
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MAMMALS. 

ORDBB 5. FLBSH-BATIKO ANIMALS. 
' THB DOQ TRIBE. 

I /on. We are to learn about the 
Dog tribe to-daj, mamma. I’ll tell 
you what I should like for a treat. 

M, What is that? 

I /on. Why, I should like another 
Natural History lesson, where the 
animal gives his own history; be- 
cause then we have some fun, 

I W. Yes; and let us go out for a 
, walk, and find a dog— some “ queer 
dog ” who understands — biography. 

X. “ ^nto-biography,” you should 
, say. 

j M, Very well, then; get your 
I hats, and we will go. 

1 ♦ * • * ♦ 

W. Mamma, here is a dog under 
a baker’s cart, and there is another 
driving sheep. 

L, And there is a coach dog 
following tliat carnage. ^ 

/on. Ah, 1 see something! Iiere 
comes old Grey, the blind beggar, 
with his dog. That is just the 
animal we want; he must be a 
“clover dog,’* besides being one 
of the working classes. I’ll call 
his master — “ Fiddler Grey, we 
want you, if you please ! Will you 
come and sit on the green along 
with mamma and us ? — I know a 
nice sunny place. We want your 
dog to give us his history.” 

« * * * « 

L, Now, mamma, I have fed old 
Oscar, and he is on my lap. He 
is ready to begin, if you will talk 
for him. 

M. Very well ; sit still. 

Dog, 1 think I am the most 
I faithful of all animals. Indeed, I 
am almost sure that I am You 
read the account of me in the Penny 
CTCLOP.SD 1 A ! It begins, “ DOG, 

I the English name for the digitigrade 


quadruped which is so faithJuKu 
attached to man”— and that’s a good 
be^nning, isn’t it? And how true 
it 18 1 Iiow well 1 remember my 
first ideas ilbout man! When I 
was only a puppy, I used to notice 
my mothers devotion, and her 
wonder, and her admiration of her 
master ! 1 can just remember how, 
as soon as 1 could see (for I was 
bom blind), my mother carried me 
into the stable where the master 
I was, and put me down on the 
ground close to his feet! and when 
he actually took me in his own 
hands, my mother’s tail wagged, 
and her eyes glistened, as though 
there were tears in them — perhajis 
there weie! I well remember the I 
feeling when he first called me to 
come to him;— how quickly my I 
little feet pattered along the ground, ( 
%nd with what delighted reverence 

t ran round and round him ; but I I 
ept my nose close to the ground, 
for I dared not look up ! 

That was the kind of feeling I ' 
had for my first master, as long as | 
he lived.' I would do anything 
that he told me — I would follow 
him anywhere— and I always loved i 
him. ^If he scolded me, I loved I 
him ; even when he once kicked 
me I loved him ; but when he some- ' 
times patted me, and said to me, 
“Good doggie,” oh, how I loved 
him then ! I loved him until he 
died. • 

Ij, What a good animal he is, 
mamma! What name shall we 
give to his disposition ? 

M, Call him faithful— Hint is 
the name we give to any one whose 
love lasts so long. 

Dog, That is right; and I could ^ 
tell you many anecdotes of other ‘ ‘ 
dogs to prove it. I had a friend 
living not far off from my master’s 
house. His name was Jonah ; and 
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he was a tall, stronplimbed will protect his master’s property 

^ fellow, of the mastiff breed, when he is told to ^o so : — A 
I the charge of a large factory French merchant set out on horsc- 
at night. When the evening came back, accompanied by his dog, on 
on, and he was let bo^e, he would purpose to receive some money, 
go all round and round the yards, Having settled the business, he 
I shaking his sides as he went, as ^ tied the bag of money before him, 
much as to say, ** This is a vciy and began to return home, while 
large place for me to take care of, his faithful dog, as if he entered 
— see what a number of windows!'* into his master's feelings, frisked 
and he kept always on the look- round the horse, barked, and 
out, all night, like a faithful dog. jumped, and seemed to participate 
1 know an anecdote, too, about in his joy. 
a Scotch dog who belonged to a The merchant, after riding some 
I woman named Jennv. This dog miles, alighted to repose himself 
I uns very fond of his mistress’s under an agreeable shade, and, 

I little babe, for he slept in the same taking the bag of money in his 
' cradle with it, and watched it all hand, laid it down by his side 
day. The child, however, died, under a hedge, and, on remount- 
and was buried at some distance ing, forgot it. The dog perceived 
from her mother’s home. After this, and ran to fetch the bag; but 
her death, the dog was missed for it was too heavy for him to drag 
a whole fortnight, when the motheici along. He then ran to his master, 
happened to be passing through and by crying, barking, and howl- 
the churchyard, and found the faitlfB ^ng , seemed to remind him of his 
ful old Scotch dog on tJie child’s mT^ke. The merchant undcr- 
yravei It had scratched a deep hole stood not his language; but the 
in the earth, and was lying there assiduous creature persevered in 
in a wretchedly lean state from its efforts, and after trying to stop 
starvation and grief. the horse in vain, at last began to 

I have heard, too, of a soldier’s bite his heels, 
dog who followed his master The merchant at length began 
through all his long marches in to fear that he was gone mad; and, 
different countries. But there was in crossing a brook, he turned back 
one day a great battle, and the to look if the dog would dnnk, 
soldier was killed. 'When the but the animal continued to bark 
victory was over, as Bonaparte and bite with greater violence than 
was walking through the battle- before. 

field amc/iigst heaps of dead men, « Mercy I ” cried the afflicted 
he saw this dog; the dog had merchant, ** it must be so; my poor 
found the body of his master, and dog is certainly mad: I must kill 
, would not leave it; he rose up him. Oh, could I find any one 
I and howled and cried, and then to perform this cruel office for me! 

I lay down again on the body. But But there is no time to lose ; 1 
when Bonaparte attempted to ap- myself mav become the victim if I 
proach, the poor fellow showed spare him.’’ 
his teeth, growling with a threateik- With these words be drew a 
ing look. pistol from his pocket, and with a 

Here is another anecdote, which trembling hand 4ook aim at his 
will show you how faithfully a dog faithful servant. He turned awf^r 
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in agony as he fired ; but his aim then cast a look of kindness 
was too sure. The poor animal his master, and closed his eyes in 
fell woundea, and, weltering in his death. 

blood, still endeavoured to crawl lliat will teach you Yioyr faithful 

towards his master, as if to tax a dog can bp I If 1 might take up 
him with ingratitude. The mer- your time with anecdotes, I could 
chant could not bear the sight; he show you how much a dog can 
spurred on his horse with a heart understemd what he has to do when 
rail of sorrow, when he suddenly he meets with a difiSculty. There 
missed his money. Ah I” he was a dog coming across the moors 
thought, ** wretch that I am! I alone one wintry night with his drunken . 
am to blame! I could not com- master. The poor man walked < 
prebend my faithful filcnd, and I some distance, and then, being too I 
have sacrificed him. He only tipsy to walk any further, he lay I 
wished to inform me of my mis- down in the snow, by the side of a 
take. river, to sleep. In the morning, | 

Instantly he turned his horse, when he awoke, he found that his | 
and went off at full gallop to the dog had preserved his life. The 
place where he had stopped. He shrewd fellow, knowing that his 
saw with half-turned eyes the scene master would certainly be frozen 
where the tragedy was acted ; he to death, had been lying on his 
perceived the traces of blood os he breast all night, so that, by the heat 
proceeded ; he was oppressed and ^f his body, he might keep his 
distracted, but in vain did he look masters blood in circulation ; and 
for his dog; he was not to be seen^ ^hat was more, in order to protect 
on the road. At last he arrived!* the other parts of his body, the dog 
at the spot where he had alighted, had scraped the snow all round 
But what were his sensations! His him, so as to form a wall which 
heart was ready to bleed ; he exe- should protect his limbs from the 
crated himself in the madness of wind. ^ 

despair. The poor dog, unable to 1 dare say you have heard of the 
follow his dear but cruel master, shoe-black’s dog who used to roll 
had determined to consecrate his his body in the mud near a river, 
last moments to his service. He and dirty the boots of the passen- 
had crawled, aU bloody as ho was, gers over the bridge, so that his 
to the forgotten bag, and, in the master might have more work to 
agonies of death, he lay watching do. 

beside it. When he saw his mas- You may one day read of the 
ter, he still testified his joy by the shepherd’s dogs. I am ^roud to 
wagging of his taiL He could do say that my grandfather was a 
no more ; he tried to rise, but his shepherd’s dog — for they are a 
strength was gone. The vital noble race. You should hear the 
tide was ebbing fast ; even the story of Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick 
caresses of his master could not Shepherd, who lost his sheep 
prolong his fate for a few moments, amongst the mountains in a dread- 
As if to seal forgiveness of the ful snow-storm. In the dark mid- • 
deed that was depriving him of life, xgght, his sevenhundred lambs were 
he stretched out his tongue to lick frightened at the weather, and 
the hand that was now fondling scampered away in all directions, 
him in the agonies of regret. He None of the shepherds could find 
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them, but by the morning the faith- ,/on.* True, but we generally be- 
ful dog, Sirrahf had collected all of fdn with the framework^the senses, 

I them in one comer of a ravine, and limbs, &c.; so, please to put up 
came to his master wagging his tail your paw. 

to tell him that they were all safe. W, I will examine you, Oscar, if 
Gray, the fiddler. And, young you will keep your foot stilL I 
gentlemen and ladies, I can tell notice, first, that you have not sharp 
you about this dog himself— my talons like those of the Cat tribe, 
dog, Oscar. Do you know that he What would you call these hard 
knows what ntoasy means ? And blunt thinm, Lucy? Look, at the 
he can buy his own victuals, end of each toe. 
ma*am! He knows eveiy house L, I should call them nails. , 
where he has once receivea money Dog. That is quite correct, miss. 
— eveiy house in eacK street he I will make the matter clear to 
remembers — and he will never pass you. You see, when I was a little 
those houses without trying to puppy they used to complain that 
make me stop. I scratched very much ; but as 1 

Dog. Yes, that is all very well, grew up, my nails lost their points, 
and very easy; but there are others they were worn very blunt by rub- 
in our race who have been much bins against the ground, 
more clever. Think of that dog Ada. Then why didn’t you draw i 
who fed the lost child in the wood! them in, as puss does? 
of the St. Bernard dogs who dig • Dog, Look at my foot, littl«^ I 
the travellers out of the snow! miss, and see. 

Could yoti find out the place undc1rH^. W. Ah, I see something; I’ll 
the snow where a man was lying? show jrou, Ada. His claws are not 
I think that the race of dogs, be- retractile — no wonder they become 
cause they are so clever and know- blunt. 

ing, might be called — I don’t know Ion. I think he must certainly 

the proper word to use. have walked very much on his toes 

W. Sagacious^ that is the word, to make them so. Just get up. 
You are not only faithful, but sa- Oscar, and walk a little. Now see 
gacious animals. But, l^.^Dog! how prettily he moves along ; 

I have been thinking that all this the tiga of his toes just touch the 
may be very pleasant to hear; but earth. 

this is a very bad way to begin a W* Then we will say that he is 
“lesson.” digiUgrade. And I have been 

Dog. !^ow would you have me tbinlung of something else; of 
be^, then? course ho cannot seize his prev 

W. I will tell you. If you say with his claws, so he seizes it witn 
that vou belong to a tribe which is his mouth. I once saw a dog catch 
called “the Dog tribe,” you must a fox, that had run away with a 
show ns why. You must show us fowl ; the dog seized the fox with 
what makes you different from the his teeth, just as a weasel would, 
other flesh-eating animals. The fo^ too, had seized the chicken | 

Dog, That is just what I was with his teeth, 
doing, only I began with the dL- Doa. Yes, you will hear soon 
poeihon of our tribe, and I have that tne fbx is one of our tribe, 
shown you that we are “faithful” W. Now I will make out a part 
and “ sagacious ” animals, of your description. 
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The Dog has, (1.) feet, which ore 
digitigrade ; and, (2.) daws, which are 
'<«i»-retractile;** therefor^ (8.) his 
claws are blunt; and therejore^ (4.) he 
is compdled to seise his ^rej with his 
teeth. 

Dag, That is a very clear case ; 
i and you may add something about 
our senses — our wonderful sense of 
smell. You know all about the 
bloodhounds and greyhotinds, 1 
dare s^. 

W, Yes; that is the sense which 
distinpuishes your tribe; your dis- 
position also distinguishes you. 1 
will proceed — 

The dug has (5.) a very powerful 
sense of smell. But the dog tribe is 
particularly distinguished from the 
other ilesh-eating animals by its saga- 
city andfait^iuness. Nearly all the 
dogs arc entirely under sub^tion to 
man, and devoted to him. 'J^ey have 
followed man all over the earth ini 
every country where men are, there ^ 
also may dogs be found. 

Dog, I am quite satisfied with 
that account. You have spoken 
of my part% disposition, and place. 
You might now mention the 


names of some of the families of 
doffl. • 

Jon, I will mention somei^the 
swift Greuhound, the terrible Bhod- 
houndf the fierce Bull-dog, the 
noble the snappish Zhrrier. 

L, The ^at Newfoundland, the 
curly Poodle-dog, the affectionate 
Spaniel, 

Dog, And the highh-faitkftd, 
patient, Kadhard-working^eph.erd*8 
dog ; 1 belong to that breed. In- 
deed, the different breeds of dogs 
may be «o easily changed, that 
there are yet many others — the 
Esquimaux dog, the Foxhound, 
the Scotch Greyhound, the Pointer, 
the Setter, the Pug dog, and so on. 

1 think that as it is near dinner 
time, we may as well be going. I 
am sure that my poor master is 

.. . 

L, Then here is a penny for yon. 
I will put it in your tray ; and here 
lie one from Willie, and another 
from Ion, and another from Ada. 

M, And sixpence from mamma. 
Now he will get plenty of dinner. 
Let us return home. 

Dog, Bow — ^wow— wow-wow! 


THE WOODMAN ANIbHIS DOO. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the axe, 

And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 

From mom to eve his solitary task. 

Shiwgy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ear^ 

And tul cropped short, half lurcher and half cur, 

His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow ; and now, with many a frisk 
Wide scampering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout, 

Then shakes his powdered coat, and barks for joy. 

Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 

Moves right towards his work, nor stops for aught 

But now and then, with pressure of his thumb, • 

To adjust the fragrant chargg of a short tube 

That fumes beneath his nose ; the trailing cloud 

Streams far behind him, scenting all the air. 
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THE PLANTAGENET KINGS. 

BICHABD 1. 

P. The remainder of Richard’s 
reign was spent in wars with the 
King of France. You may remem- 
ber that Richard and King PhUip 
were formerly good friend; and 
that they set out together on the 
Crusades, at the he^ of 100,000 
men ; but that they Quarrelled con- 
tinually, and Philip at length 
returned to his own country. Since 
that time Philip had helped John 
in his designs against his brother, 
and had endeavoured to seize part 
of Richard’s dominions in Nor- 
mandy. 

Richard, therefore, began war 
against him with the most fieiy 
zeal. For some time it was carried 
on with great fury, but the English ^ 
nation were too poor to afford him 
the necessary supply of money. At 
truce was made, but soon after the 
war broke out again; another truce 
was formed — this, too, was quickly 
broken, and the war was renewed 
once more. Richard seemed only 
to live to fight, and had little en- 
joyment unless engaged in warfare. 

war did not end untU the 
barons of both the English and 
French kings were tired of it; and 
the kings themselves had no money 
left to pay the mercenary soldiers 
for thdr services. 

One of the features of Richard’s 
character was his ready wtV. When 
confined in Austria, his j'ovial spirit 
was a source of great afimsement 
to his keepers, who were delighted 
not only with his great powers of 
drinking, but with his music and 

V witty songs. In his wars with 
Philip, ffichard captured the Bishof^ 
of Beauvais ; he was 
in complete armour. As this man 
was one of his bitterest enemies, 
81> 

Richard imprisoned him; but the 
Pope wrote to the king praying 
him to restore his son ” the bishop. 
Richard replied by sending back 
the bishop’s coat of mail, which 
was besmeared with blood, with 
this quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment, ** This have we found, know 
whether it be thy son’s coat or no.” 

Richard’s passion and cruelty 
were, however, as great as his 
generosity and wit. At the con- 
quest of Acre, the Saracen citizens 
had agreed to restore to him 1,500 
Christian captives ; to pay 200,000 
pieces of gold ; and to bring back 
the wood of the holy cross. Richard 
let them go on these conditions, 
but retained 8,000 of the enemy as 
hostages or prisoners until the con- 
ditions were fulfilled. He waited 
until the end of the forty days^ when 
be found that none of the money, 

^r prisoners, were brought, accord- 
mg to promise. At an appointed 
hour, a signal was given ; and the 
3,000 captives, men of all lanks, 
were brought forward in the pre- 
sence of the army. The helpless 
prisoners were then arranged in 
two divisions, Richard presiding 
over one, and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy over the other. Each com- 
mander then summoned his soldiers 
to action, and, drawing their swords, 
they cut the 3,000 living prisoners 
into pieces! .As soon as Saladin 
heard of this most horrible and dis- 
gusting deed, he, on his part, ordered 
all the Christians in his camp to be 
massacred. 

Again, in the war between Rich- 
ard and Philip, the two kings, to 
show their vengeance to each oih&, 
pulled out the eyes of nearly all 
their prisoners. 

! Avarice was another unfortunate 
quality of Richard, and led to the 
cause of his death. A French 
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baron, who was one of his vassals, 
had found a. fipreat treasure in his 
. territoiy. llie baron offered half 
of it to Kichard as his master, but 
he refused it, saying that he had a 
right to the whole, and accordingly 
attacked the baron’s castle at 
Chaluz^ where he understood that 
the treasure was. Here he was 
wounded in the shoulder by an 
arrow. The wound was not a 
dangerous one, but the surgeon in 
trying to extract the arrow from 
the flesh, caused it to mortify. The 
castle was taken ; and every man in 
it was butchered, except the youth 
Bertrand de-Gourdon, who shot the 
! arrow. He was brought into the 
king’s presence, and on being 
asked by Bichard why he had 
dared to shoot him? he answered 
firmly — “My father and my two 
brothers thou didst slay with thine^ 
own hand, and thou didst intend 
to hang me. 1 am now ready 
endure thy torments, even with 
pleasure, for 1 have the consolation 
I of knowing that I have freed the 
world of a tyrant.” This bold 
I speech pleased Bichard— he ad- 
mired everything that looked like 
courage; so he answered him, 
“ Youth, I forgive thee I loose his 
chains, and give him a hundred 
shillings.” Bichard’s general, how- 
ever, was too cruel to let him go ; 
after the king’s death he caused 
him to be flayed alive, and hanged. 

Bichard died in the year 1199, 
having reimed nearly ten years. 
Not one of these years had been 
spent in England, but all had been 
wasted in incessant war. 

L. Now shall we make the /issson, 
papa? 

P, Not yet; I want to stop and 
think a little about this remarkable , 
warrior. There is no man in this 
world who is ^uite bad, without 
any good quality in him. Thus, 


even in so dreadful a destroyer as 
Bichard, there is something to 
admire. 

Jon, Yes, papa, his cmrage, 

P, He h|d not within him the 
highest kind of coura^. I will 
explain to you. Ion. It has always 
been called couroffe for a man to 
bring his body to face the dangers 
of the sword, and to stand the Are 
of the cannon and guns, without 
fear of sinking under it. 

Ion, Yes, I understand that — he 
feels himself so brave a man that 
he has no fear of being hurt. 

P, But, there is a far nobler 
kind of courage. Ion. Not only 
may a man’s body be injured, but 
his spit it. There is something 
which cuts the spirit, and wounda 
it, as truly as the sword cuts the ^ 
body. Unjust and spitefu Words 
do, and evil treatment. Now, if a 
man’s spint can face this, if be can 
stand the fire of malice and hatred, 
without fear of sinking under it, 
then he has very great courage. 

€on, I do not quite understand 
that. 

P, I will show you. When a 
man, who has been unjustly treated, 
feels great anger, it shows that 
the ftreatment has wounded him 
and hurt him. He sinks! — for 
his spirit gives way, and he falls 
into a passion. Bichard’s spirit < 
did this at the siege of Acre. 
When he found that the Saracens 
were acting unjustly ttavards him, 
and did not bring him the money 
and th^wood of the cross, his 
spirit sJh, “Ah, I am wounded, I 
am insulted;” it then sunk under 
the wound into dreadful anger, 
and he murdered three thousand 
of his brethren! How truly we 
may say, “he sunk!” The insult 
shot through his spirit, and sent 
him down in the scale qf creation — 
he became a bbutb! Ay, ho went 
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down several degrees lower — he tell how cmel they may become. 
Kcame a lotW fteost/ A wild beast? When men lose this law, which is 
Alasl he fell lower than that, divine, they may soon forget what 
Not the wildest and the most is human, and mav sink to do 
savage lion would have killed 3,000 deeds worthy of the brutes, 
of his race who had never injured The truth, dear Ion, is a noble 
him, for the sake of satisfying his thing, and it is a noble thing to 
revenge against some one else. The know the truth, however unplea- 
real trutli must come out, Ion, sant it may sound. I think, dear j 
dreadful as it is; at the moment children, that before the days of 
when he was doing such work, he your generation have passed away, 
was three thousand times worse men will not be afraid of the truth 
than a wild beast I See how he — they will not hear of such work 
sunk I and he was only wounded as killing men who need not be 
by an insult! killed, or of burning villages that 

A. But men would not, in these need not be burned, or of “ a war of 
days, be so cruel as Richard I. extermination.” The spirit of truth 
P» I should hope not ; I would will make them confess that the 
pray to God that there may never men who do so are not Across. So 
bo any more such men. But not when you are older, and you read 
* very long ago we heard of men in history of a man who has been 
(with women and children) being wilfully cruel — if you find that 
burned alive in a cave by a soldier he is called a “ hero,” you may 
whom they had never seen, and • draw your pencil across that word, 
never injured. Two or three weeks, and write something else. Learn 
ago we saw a picture in a news- speak the truth humbly and 
paper, of a soldier from a civilized sorrowfully} and pray to God that, 
nation ** burning the villages q£ a instead of such cruel work, there 
Cafire chief,” and I read of there may be peace on earth, and good 
being a “war of extermination** as will towards men. Pray that all 
cruel as that of Richard I, may know each other, and treat 

Richard's massacre of Ae Sara- each other as brethren, 
cens ; the burning alive of the L. But who will be the heroes 
Arabs; the burning of the Cyaffre then, papa? Was Richard a hero 
huts; and “the war of extermina- at all? 

tion,” may teach us a solemn lesson. P. Ah, we have wandered far 
We may see that when men forget away from Richard. We must 
God's holy law, “Thou bhalt not leave the subject of Richard, and 
KILL,” and once get accustomed heroes, and courage, until our next 
to the idea of killing, they cannot lesson. 

i 

PRIBNBSHIP. 

Shall servioe is true serrioe, while it lasts ; 

Of friends, however humble, spurn not one ; 

The daisy, by the shadoi^' that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 

WORDSWORTH. 
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P, We will to-day proceed from 
the history of the glaciera on these 
mountains, to that of the moun- 
tains themselves. 

The geographers have arranged 
the Alps in seveAl divisions, viz. : — 

(1.) The Maritime Alps — from 
the Apennines to Mont Viso. 

(2.) The Cottian Alps — from 
Mont Viso to Mont Cenis. 

(3.) The Chraian Alps — from 
Mont Cenis to the Pennine Alps. 

(4.) The Pennine Alps — from 
Mont Blanc to the Simplon. 

(5.) The Helvetian Alps — from 
Mont Bosa to Mont Bernardin. 

(6.) The Ehetian Alps — from 
Mont Bernardin to “the Drey- 
herrn Spitz.” - 

(7.^ The Noric Alps. 

(8.) The Camic Alps, and 


(9.) The Mian Alps. 

I do not wish you to learn all 
these names ; but if you take your 
map, and carefully nnd the bepn- 
niug and ending of each division, 
you can easily point out most of 
them — ^then you will be much better 
able to remember the position of the 
Alps. You will also see how many 
different nations they separate. 
These particulars you may discover 
for yoursdves, and write on your 
slates, as an exercise. Also, you 
may write the names of the pro- 
vinces on each side of these ranges. 

Let us now simpose that you are 
at the Vale of Chamouni, near to 
Mont Blanc. You will observe 
that from this point the mountains 
extend in a south-east direction, and 
through Italy t where they ore called 
theApxNiaNSS. You may observe,, 
too, that these mountains encom- 
pass the kin^om of Sardinia and 
the plains otLomdorify. The plains 


of Lombardy, thus protected, Ae 
the most beautiful and fertile in 
Europe. 

You may then notice that the 
mountains also extend in a north- 
east direction. They extend 
through the Orisons and the Tyrol^ 
to the Chreat Ghckner. Here the 
higher Alps end a coarse 420 miles 
long. The very highest part is 
that called the Pennine Alps, 
between Mont Blanc and the 
Simplon. 

At the Great Glockner, the Alps 
are found to be divided into two 
branches—the Nome Alps, and 
the Carnio Alps. The latter form 
the chief stem ; they extend in a 
south-east direction, through Tur- 
key to the Black Sea — one part 
being called the Julian Alps, 
and the other the Eastern Alps, 
or Balkan, 

L, If, papa, we were to visit the 
Alps, and set out from the Vale of 
Chamouni with a guide, what 
should we see? 

P, More than I could describe 
to you. Sights such as you cannot 
imagine. You must see them to 
understand them. You would see 
thetsources of the large rivers, the 
Bhine and the Bhone; with the 
Inn and the Drave, which are tri- 
butaries of the great river Danube. 
On the southern side, the river Po, 
and many others, rise from these 
mountains. There are also lam 
and beautiful lakes. There is the 
some kind of scenery as in the 
Pyrenees, except that it is more 
grand. The villaps in the valleys, 
m cornfields, the cattle, sheep, 
and chamois have been described 
to you before. The wide coach 
roads, or passes, which have lately* 
been constructed with great zea4 
are remarkable places. The most 
wonderfrd road is the Simphn, 
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formed by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
wLen he determined to cross these 
mountains with his army. 

All visitors at the Vale of Cha- 
mounigo to see Mont Blanc (hhinc 
is the French for whUk), This is 
the highest of all the Alps, being 
15,732 feet high. It is said to be 
**jagged with peaks, and high 
tapering pyramids; needles of 
bare, and almost perpendicular 


rock, rising from fields of perpe- 
tual snow.” The sides of the moun- 
tain are skirted by foVests of fir, 
and grottoes, formed in the masses 
of eternal ice. 

There are not many minerals 
found in the Alps; and yet, 
although this range is not the 
largest, it is perhaps the most 
important range of mountains in 
the world. 


THE LATE SPRING. 

The sleepy Spring was still in bed 
And to rise was slow ly preparing. 

When she heard thesoftfall of the sephyr’s tread, 
Who came to give her an airing. 

She rose in haste, not dressed in blue, 

Rut clad in her wintry mourning 
Just stuck in her bosom a snow-drop or two, 
Uer brow a faint smith adorning. 

Then away over meodo^^nd garden, and wood, 
Her light- winged courser bore her ; 

Bui in her fair eyes the tear-drop stood. 

To see the drear scene before her. 

Bo long hod the tyrant of northern birth 
His iron reign extended, 

The genial commerce of sky and earth 
Had well nigh been suspended. 

The young birds bud met on Bt. Valentine’s feast. 
All eager to get married ; 

But the sullen saint refused to be priest; 

Por another red-day they tarried. 

The crocus had put forth its feelers green. 

But drew in its head in affright 
• On hearing the peas, as soon as seen, 

Had been all cut off in a night. 

The lilac gay that loves to be first, 

Stood shivering still and pouting, 

And many a bud was longing to burst, 

Bui its orders, as yet, was doubting. 

And the queen of the season, so ill did she feel, 
She again took to bed in pure sorrow; 

But the sun has been oqlled in, her sickness to 
heal, 

And we hope she’ll be better to-morrow. 

CORDBB. 
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THE FORSIGN TRAVELLER 

8PAIK. MADRID. 

“Mt dear Children, — 

! “The scenery of La Mancha j 
, is, you may remember, not at all 
pleasing. Therefore, as I sat in 
the diligence, I opened a book to 
read something about Madrid, the 
I city to which we were hastening. 

I “The place was not the capital 
of Spain until about the middle of 
the 16th century, in the reign of 
I Philip II. There are several rea- 
sons Jpven for its name ‘ Madrid.* 
Some say that it is so called from 
the Spanibh-Arab word Margerit, 
which means a * well-aired house.* 

I Although this etymology is not 
generally believed in, it is not an 
I unlikely one, for Madrid is very 
airy, being more than 2,000 fect^ 

' above the level of the sea. It is 
very cold in the winter, and 
' tensely hot in the summer. 

I “ Madrid is built on the banks 
of the Manzanarcs, a stream which 
is hardly worthy to be called a 
nver— itis more properly a nWsf. 

' The Spaniards, however, have 
built two majestic bridges over it. 
Their imposing grandeur forms a 
striking contrast to the scanty 
stream beneath them, and has 
given rise to the witty saying that 
the king of Spain ought to sell his 
bridges, and purchase water with 
the money. The river, however, is 
not always in this state. There 
are mountains surrounding ^ the 
city, and during the winter time, 
aiVer there has been a heavy rain, 
the rain, and melted snow come 
roaring down from the heights 
until the river is swollen into a 
rapid torrent. ^ < 

“Ah! those mountains remind 
me of something else. How often 
do great things arise hnim little 


ones! from mere accidental clir- 
cumstances. Perhaps Madrid 
would never have been the capital 
of Spain, \)ut for the hoars, who 
chose to live in the woods on those 
mountains. King Henry HI. of 
Castile happened to have a strong 
fancy for hunting boars ; and ac- 
cordingly came to live here for 
that purpose. Madrid was then 
only a small village, but it soon 
became a town, and growing up to 
be a flourishing city, it was, as I 
told you, adopted by Philip 11. as 
the capital of Spain. He adopted 
it contrary to the advice of his 
ministers, who wished him to live 
at Lisbon. 

“ But I am running away from * 
my book. The book went on to say, 
‘The general aspect of Madrid from 
the approach is anything but in- 
viting. The numbers of fantastic 
spires belonging to the churches 
and convents, the barrenness of 
the neighbourhood, and the total 
absence of good houses, and of 
pleasure-gardens which frequently 
surround a great city, give the 
capital of Spain a gloomy and 
forbidding appearance.* 

“Che diligence was proceeding 
in a more steady manner than that 
described in my last letter; so I 
ventured to look out of the window, 
to see whether this description 
were true. Sure enough, the 
country was as bad as ftver, while 
the city was surrounded by a thick, 
heavy, brick wall, with heavy gates, 
made of coarse granite. I round 
afterwards that these walls are 
twenty feet high, and that there 
are no less than fifteen gates.’* 

Ion. Anybody could tell, then, ^ 
whv there are no pleasure-gardens 
and fine houses outside the city ; 
the fortifications would almost tell 
you the reason. The Spanish 
317 
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people SO often quarrel with each is found on close inspection to be» 
otiher, and make wars, that if in a great measure, outward show. 
Madrid happened to be besieged. The mater part of thdm are built 
the besiegers would destroy such with lath and plaster, and even the 
places eaves, and the cornices round the 

Z. Or else they woilld pick the doors and windows are only painted 
flowers for themselves. I dare say imitations, 
that Uncle Richard will say some- “ Madrid is well known for its 
thing about it. public promenades. The principal 

“ No one would wonder at such one is called iYacPtado; it is divided 
walls, if he considered the general into many long walks, by double 
character of the countiy, — a coun- rows of trees, and its marble 
trywherc the husbandman ploughs fountains are truly, magnificent, 
with his musket close at hand ; During the day I used to seek a 
and where the fingers of the shep- shelter there from the dazzling 
! herd arc more familiar with the rays of the sun, and refresh my 
sword than the peaceful pipe, spirit by listening to the peaceful 
> On passing a church, I had noticed murmurings of the fountains. In * 
' that, according to the spirit of the the evening the place was not 
I times, it had been converted into quite so quiet. Here, all the world I 
I a fortress; towers had been added, of Madrid did congregate, and ' 
and the walls were pierced with none seemed so happy as those | 
loop-holes. Gun-bairels peeped who possessed horses or mules on 
I out from under the corn and wine ^ which they could show off their 
skins with which the country carts , . ‘ equestrian prowess.* Some of the 
were loaded. Most of the wayfarers VM.rringes would not have disgraced 
I also seemed to be armed. Hyde Park, but many of them were , 

“ 1 was going to refer to my little better than hackney coaches. ■ 
book for something else, when the Kven in the old and shabby ones | 
crock of the whip, and the speed there was an attempt at grandeur; I 
of the horses told me that we were the battered panels were bedizened 
close to the city itself. We crossed with gay coronets, and the meagre 
one ot the fine bridges which ^had steeds were loaded with worsted 
read of, and almost the next mo- trappings, which agreed with the 
ment we were rattling over the tawdiy and well-worn liveries of 
stones of the public streets. Away the lacqueys, 
we went right joyously, with as “The throng of pedestrians in 
I much dattcr as the hoofs of our the Prado was always an amusing 
I fifteen mules could make, until we sight. The ladies did not please 
reached the diligence office. me so much as those of Seville; 

“ Certainly, a stranger driving many of them had, with bad taste, | 
rapk% through the place would discarded the picturesque manMa, i 
think it a noble r ity. Many of and wore the Parisian shawl and | 
the streets are wide and straight, bonnet. Amongst the men the 
while the public buildings are fine love of dress seemed carried to 
and imposing. The houses are a very absuid pitch. The veiy^ 

^ four, five, and even six stories servants and children wore their 
high; and like those of Paris they ^ trousers tightly strapped down. I, 
often contain several families, who walked in my travelling cap 
The beauty of the houses, however, and loose dress, seemed to be an 
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object of pity to many. One little monry is a very fine one; it was 
fellow, in panicular, who was about erected in the reim of Philip II.* 
four years old, and was tightly The /2oya/ Panics is larger than 

buttoned up, seemed to feel great Buckingham Palace, in London; 
commiseration for me. He looked but it did nq^ please me. It was not 
at me several times, as much as tw built with better taste than Buck- 
say, * Poor man! he has no straps.* ingham Palace, whilst it was very 
There are in Madrid several strongly fortified; a circumstance 
I walks similar to the Prado, but they which showed me that Her Majesty 
are not so extensive and fine, had not much reliance on the loy- 
* Botanical Gardens^ attached to alty of her subjects. The interior 
the Prado, are most carefully kept I did not see, as the public are not 
in order. admitted when the Queen is at 

“The Museum is an institution Madrid; but, as 1 happened in the 
worth visiting ; it contains many evening to be sitting in a cafe, I 
of the splendid pictures of the had an excellent view of the Queen 
Spanish artists, and Cuvier’s well- and the Royal family, 
known and interesting skeleton of “ You have now heard, dear 
the Megatherium, children, of the bridges, the walls, 

“The Armowy I also visited; the streets, the Prado and public 
and saw a leather cannon of great walks, the museum, the armoury, 
age, and the war carriage of For- and the Palace of Madrid. These 
' dinand and Isabella — it was made i are the places by which I remem- 
steel! There was also Queenl her the city. Before leaving, I 
I Isabella’s coat of mail, which gavj, ^visited another remarkable spot, 
me a sorrowful feeling of interest which you shall hear of soon, from 
— it li.ad her name and coat of arms “ Your affectionate friend, 

upon it. The building of this ar- “ Uncle Bicuaed.” 


TUB LIFE CLOCK. 

TRANSLATED FROM THB GERMAN. 


There is a little mystic clock 
No human eye hath scon. 

That beateth on — that beateth on, 
From morning until e’en ; 

And when the soul is wrapt in sleep, 
And heareth not a sound. 

It ticks and ticks the livelong night, 

I And never runneth down. 

I 0 wondrous is the work of art, 

' Which knells the passing honr, 

I But art ne’er formed, nor mind con- 
ceived 

The life-clock’s magic power. 

Nor set in gold, nor deck’d with 
gems. 

By pride and wealth possess’d ; 

But rich or poor, or high or low, 

I Each bears it in his breast. 


When life’s deep stream, ’mid beds of 
flowers, 

All still and softly glides, 

Like the wavelet’s step, with a gen- 
tle beat 

It warns of passing tides. 

When passion nerves the warrior’s arm, 
For deeds of hale and wrong. 
Though heeded not the fearful sound, 
The knell is deep and strong. 

When eyes to eyes are gazing soft, 

And tender words are spoken. 

Then fast and wild it ratlles on, 

As if with lovo ’twere broken. 

^uch is the clock that measures life, 

Of flesh and spirit blended ; 

And thus ’twill run within the breast, 
Until the life be ended. 
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SATURDAY. Englidi Geography. 


rtoE ENGLISH TRAVELLEE. 

MOTTINGflAMSHIRE. 

“Dear Chu^dren, — 

“‘Why is this codmty called 
Nottinghamshire?’ I asked myself, 
as I set out from Derby. * Why 
are you called Henry Young f* said 
a voice from within me. ‘Well,* I 
replied, ‘there is perhaps some rea- 
son why people should have been 
called “Young,” although 1 do not 
know it ; but, what is the reason 
for this country being called 
“ Nottinghamshire ?” * 

“I found as I travelled along, 
that the capital, Nottingham, is 
built on soft sandstone rock ; and, 
that near the town many caverns 
have been formed from the sand- 
stone. On this account the town 
was called, in the Saxon language, 

‘ Snodengaham,* or the house of 
caverns. ^ 

“I next took out my map to 
learn the shape oi Nottingham, and 
its boundaries. The whole county 
has a shape something like that of 
an egg, or ovid shape. It is bounded 
on the north by Yorkshire, on the 
south by Leicestershire, on the east 
by Lincolnshire, and on th(^ west 
by Derbyshire. 

“The soil and climate of the 
county next engaged my atten- 
tion. I found that as it is a midland 
county, it has many advantages. 
There ar% few hills in the county, 
and the greater part of the soil 
undulates only very slightly. On 
the west the high hills of Derby- 
shire are a protection from the 
woods, and, at the same time, 
they cause the clouds which the 
winds bring to be discharged 
before they reach Nottingham- 
shire ; the heaviest rains fall wheil 
the wind blows from the east. 
Thus, on the whole, the climate of 
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the country is diy and healthy ; and, 
on account of this advantage, many 
noblemen and gentlemen have 
built their mansions and countiy 
iiouseshere. Another advantage 
has arisen from this ; the noblemen 
and gentlemen, having more money 
than the farmers, have given their 
attention to the improvement o 
agriculture, and have brought into 
use new kinds of ploughs, drills, 
thrashing-machines, and other im- 
proved farming instruments. The 
old farmers are very cautious about 
such matters ; many of them like 
to go on in the same way as they 
always have done; they will not try 
the new instruments until they are 
quite sure of their usefulness — a 
point which they are generally 
very slow in acknowledging. 

“Nottinghamshire was formerly 
much covered with forests. There 
is still remaining part of Sherwood 
forest, in which the famous Robin 
Hood and little J ohn lived. These 
men lived in the time of Richard I. 
— a time when, the king being at 
Palestine, the laws were not very 
strictly enforced. Robin Hood, 
and a large band of his companions, 
lived together in the woods os 
archers and robbers. Many a fine 
deer they shqt in the parks of the 
nobles ; and they thought it no 
harm to rob the rich, for the sake 
of helping the poor. At the north 
of the county coal abounds; this 
district forming a part of the great 
coal-field of South Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire. 

“These particulars imout Not- 
tinghamshire, I have made as 
notes ; and I hope, dear children, 
that they may interest you. You 
shall shortly hear of my visit to 
the county town. 

“ Your affectionate fnend, 
“Henry Young.” 
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it occurred that all the boys were 
a. phiy at such an hour. 

‘^‘This,* he replied, ‘isaholulay. 
You must know that one of my 
boys, little Alexander M‘Ginnis, 
performed a very noble action yes- 
terday. Our {jood rector offered a 
prize to the hoy who w'rote the best 
explanation of the Lord’s Prayer; 
and certainly, had it not been that 
I considered such an exercise would 
be beneficial in every way, I con- 
I fc^s I should have felt much an- 
I noyed at the extra trouble it occa- 
I sioned me ; such copying and 
I rccopying; such wasting of slate 
pencils and writing-paper; siuh 
bustle, such confusion! Well, it 
' was very likely that cither Alex- 
ander M‘Ginni'* or RobertPlakency 
would receive the prize; they had 
I both taken great jiains, and both 
wrote excellent hands. The night 
before last, the boys showed me 
• their productions. “Itis so fortu- 
I nate,” said Robert, “that mine 
was finished before 1 cut my thmnb 
I in this dreadful manner, which 
I would have jirevented my writing 
I at all.” I pointed out to him two 
or three passages where stops were 
I necessary, remarking, at the same 
I time, how pleased I was that he 
had written it so well, as the rector 
would not look at any manuscripts 
that were blotted; the poor fellow 
took the pen, and, unfortunately, 
while placing the stops, upset the 
' ink-bottle o\ er his essay ; it grieved 
I me, for the tears streamed down 
j his fine good-humoured face; and, 

I indeed, Alexander was as sorry as 
Bob. “ You’ll have it now, Sandy, 

I I’m sure,” he observed. “ I do not 
mind so much for myself, but my 
poor mother is so anvious about it; 
I am her only comfort since father 
died.” Sandy said nothing; and 
the two boys went home together. 

“ ‘ Yesterday morning, to be sure, 
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was one of great preiiaralion ; the 
rector, and the young ladies from 
the parsonage, and a^gieat many 
of the villagers, assembled to hear 
the reading and see the prize 
bestowed. They ga\e in their 
papers accoriling to tlicir ages ; 
and, as Alexander and Robert aie 
of the same age, their })rodnetions 
went up together. 1 was astonished 
to perceive that Robert’s ))n])eT w.is 
quite clean and fiee from blots! 
Both weu* read; ainl, to he sure. 1 
heard Miss Elizabetli say that 
<*ithcr w'ould do crciiit to many a 
clergyman. 

“‘The piize, 1 think,* said the 
rector, * nmst he adjudged to 
Robert Blakcncy, inasmuch a^ his 
essay is more concentrated, and 
written in as good a hand as that ^ 
of Alexiiii(terM‘Ginnis; altlioiigh,’ 
he coiitiimed, ‘the writing is very 
similar.’ ‘If you jdcasc, sir, may 
I speak?’ said Robert, vising otf 
dhe form, in defiance of the ellbrts j 
Sand> made to keep him down; 
‘If }oii please, sir, it was Alex- j 
ander who wrote that, sir. I was 
so nntortnnatc, last night, as to I 
.spill the contents of the inkhottlc 
over what I had written, and 1 
could not recopy it, because I had 
given ni} thumb so l)a<l a cut; so 
I gave It up, knowing iliat }ou 
W'ould not look at a blotted paper. 
Alexander managed to take it out 
of my desk, sir, and sat up all 
night, to copy it off ; and took so 
much pains to write it well, that it 
might pass for my hand- writing; 
though it was all against hiihself, 
sir ; and he cried so bitterly when I 
said that I would not send it up, that 
I let it go, to pacify him; but I was 
resolved, if jon please, sir, to tell 
the truth; tor, much as I wished 
for the prize, 1 have no right — * 

“‘May 1 .speak now, it ym 
please, sir ? ’ interrupted little 
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Sandy — his face glowiiiff and his 
eyes sparklinjr. ‘You said, sir, 
that liohAt’s as tlie most concen- 
trated *,*s(), indeed, sir, he has the 
best right tothe])nze; and — only 
it’s against the rules to look at a 
blotted j)aj)er — 1 liaAc it here, sir: 
see, lie does write a better hand 
than 1.* Sandy exhibited the 
manuscript, and a loud murmur of 
ai)plaus(‘ ran through the school. 
‘This noble conduct does _\ou both 
credit, in one point of \ie\v; and 
slums,’ he A^as pleased to say, 
ma’am, continued old ^Vlailin — 
drawing liiinself n]» somc\vhat 
I proudh in his high-hacked chair, 

I — ‘that umr worthy master has 
, taught you better things than mere 
reading and writing. We will 
I decide thus, and hope our ilecision 
will gi\e satisfaction to all parties. 
Youtli is apt to imagine that a 
' generous sacrifice of jiersonal 
tcrest atones for almost any fault; 

I not so, my dear }oung friends ;Jiet 
, not Alexander lie disirni} ed wdien 
I 1 tell liiin, that ho at tempi ed to 
' j»r.actise dceejition, in suhstitiiting 
I Ins own w'riting for that of his 
I friend’s. “We must not do evil that 
I good may come;” coiisecpiently, I 
I cannot g^\e him the prize. And 
Robert, inasmuch as the manuscript 
1 hold in 111 ^ hand is not his w rit- 
ing, cannot bo entitled to it. 1 
will therefore w'ait until this day 
week, when w'e will again assemble, 
and finally adjudge the prize ; and 
by that time I hope that Robert’s 
thumb will bo perfectly recovered. 
I cannot suffer generosity to out- 
strip justice.” ’ 

“ Well, mamma,” said Maiy, “ I 
think that the rector was rather 
strict. He might as well have let 
Robert have the prize when he saw 
that Alexander wished him to* 
have it.” j 

think,” replied mamma, **that | 


the rector did quite right. Justice I 
is a noble thing, hut it is not ifforo 
noble than the Jhith. If the hoys 
had given the explanation fufon il 
was asked for; and if, when they 
brought uj) their papers, they had j 
said boldly that they W’cre both | 
written by Alexander, then it i 
woidd have been right for Robert 
to have the rew'ard.” i 

“Do \on know", mamma, who 
did ha\e it?” added Mary. ‘ 

“ Yes, I w ill lell ^ou the nmiain- 
der of the story. On the follow ing 
week, the papers were ])rcsentfd 
to the rector; he e.xamined them ' 
both very caiefull^, and then dc*- i 
dared that the prize belongi*d to 
Robert. As he jiresenteil il to 
him, he remarked, ‘Ilow’ mmli 
happier must you feel now*, linbci!, ^ 
when you know that the j aper is 
in your own handwriting I You 
can look on your reward, and can 
feel that it is a Jvst one ; w Inch } on 
could not have done if \on bad 
gained it by neglecting to tell me 
the whole truth. 

‘ J am,’ he added, ‘ one of those 
who like to he very particular, and 
careful that everything is done 
properly. It is lery pleasant fiir 
alUnf us to feel that you have 
gained the 'victory in a straighi- 
forward and trnthiul manner. , 

“ ‘ We admire your generosity,' | 
he said to Alexander. ‘ You will be 
pleased to see that your fi*iciid lias 
his just reward; butyoivwill lioth be 
more pleased when you think — Wc 
not only have justice, but truth.* ” 

“ I quite understand now,” re- 
plied Mary. “ Let me make a ser- 
mon about it. 

“Generosity is a good thing, 
but it is not worth while to be ^ 
generous without the Truth ; and 
“ J ustice is even a nobler thing, 
but it is not worth while to gain 
justice without the Truth.” 
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. MAAfMALS. 

•ORDER f). ILESH-KATING ANIMALS. 

The J)ny, Jackal, and Fox, 

M. Tc)-(lay we will finish the 
histoiy of the Dop trilie. It includes 
not only the dog, rut the Wolf, 
and others. 

L, That is very strange, Tniimma, 
— for the wolf to belong to such a 
faiiiiU ; he is a most ferocious and 
untamcable aninuil. 

M. Wolves are so, generally; 
hut I read, in one of Mr. Nelson’s 
tracts, an account which shows that 
even a uolf may he tamed. It is 
written hy a Mr. Houren — 

I'his wolf,” he stales, had been 
reared like a young dog ; lie followed 
his master everywhere, and was pained 
hy hid nhsence; lie oh<'^ed Ins voice, 
niid showed the most entire siihinibaion, 
like a taine domestic dog. llis nm0er 
being obliged to leave him, the animal 
Wtt't shut up in a cage, where he^\cd 
for several weeks without showing any 
gaiety, and hardly eating at all. Ne\cr- 1 
thelcss Ins health was restored, he be- 
came attached to iiis keepers, and 
seemed to lane forgotten any former 
airection, when, after eightemi months, 
hid master returned. At the first 
word winch ho pronounced, the wolf, 
who lind not seen him in the crowd, 
recognised him, and testified his joy 
hy Ins inovomcnts and cries. >Set at 
liberty, ho soon covered his old friend 
with caresses, as the must attached 
dog would 'have done to his master 
after on absence of a few days. Unfor- 
tunately it was necessary to (juit him 
a second time, and this separation w’os 
again a source of the most profound 
sorrow; but time healed this new 
grief. Three years passed away, and 
our wolf lived very happily with a dog 
whom they had given him for a com- 
panion. After this long time the 
wolfs master once more returned, 
was evening ; all was closed up, and 
the animars eyes were of no avail, but 
the voice of his dear master Jiad never 


been etlaccd from his nicmorf; as 
.soon us he heard it, ho rccoiinisoil him, 
and rcspoii'lcil by cries which un- 
nonneed liis impatient (lesircH. As 
soon a', rtic Immer winch separated 
, them was rniM>d, the animal bounded 
forth, placed its two paws ii]>oii the 
shoulders of Imii it hued so tenderly, 
pa.<«sed Its tongue oxer exery jmrt of 
Ids face, and threatened with its teeth 
Its ordinary keepers, when they np- 
proaelieii. it is painful to haxe to 
rci'ord that tliis faithful favourite wos 
again and finally parted from itsiiinster. 
After tins it hecnuie melancholy, re- 
fuM>dforatiinc all food, and though its 
licullh was re-cstablislied, it never 
utter wouhl suffer any other jierson to 
cai-ess it, but would growl, and sliuw 
its tcctli, even at the approach of 
its famdiur friends.” 

Tims you see thnt the dog is not 
tlip only one in this tribe xxith an 
affectionate and faithful disposi- 
tion. The wild wolves, however, 
arc fierce animals, and will even 
attack mankind. WIkmi a Axolf 
has once tasted hunniii blood, be 
prefers it to any other, ami is an 
I e.xtreniely dangerous animal ; such 
a wolf is called a ware wolf. You j 
know that xve have no fear of such . 
aiyinuks in England. AVli> ? I 

L. liecaiLse there are none, j 

mamma. We learned in onr His- | 

tory lessons that all the wolves in | 
England WTre destroyed in the , 
reign of King Edgar. • 

A/. They wen* not^ quite extir- 
pated then. There xverc wolves 
in England about the year laoO; 
and in Scotland in 1600. The 
wolf is still found, hoxvex’cr, in all 
the mountainous parts of Europe, 
especially in the cold northern 
countries, and in Asia. If you 
adx^anco x^ery fur north, in thv^ 
dreary snowy regions — 

** Where the wrolf and arctic fox 
Prowl amidst the lonely rocks,” 
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these anima1<t will be foimrl to be 
very liold. Captain Franklin and 
his companions, when they tra- 
velled toward the Polar Sea, were 
often oblif^ed to dispute their 
scanty food with the leaei wolves, 
who would try and take it from 
them, 'riie cn])tain and his friends 
once killed a Moose ateryimd. buried 
part of its body to j)rcscrve it for 
their next meal, but the wolves 
absolutely dug it out close to their 
feet, while they were sleeping. At 
another time, they had killed a 
deer, and they saw by the Hashes 
of the Aurora borealis that eight 
wolves were standing around them, 
an<l waiting fur their share of the 
prey. 

1 have read, too, that when 
wolves hunt in packs, and are 
hungry, their audacity is astonish- 
ing. They will kill and cany otF 
the Esquimaux dogs before their 
masters^ faces ; and in the night 
they will even venture to seize 
provisions from under a man’s 
head. You shall hear of the de- 
struction caused by these animals. 
It is .<;aid that in a large district of 
Russia they killed, during one year, 
1,841 horses , 1,807 cattle ; 733 
calves; 15,182 sheep; 726 lambs; 
2,.545 goats; 183 kids; 4,190 swilie; 
312 young pigs ; 708 dogs ; 673 
geese; and 1,243 fowls! 

You may cosily suppose from this 
account, that the character of the 
wolf IS not much esteemed. The 
animal is dftested and feared. It 
is said that its gait is skulking and 
irresolute; that it has a wild and 
deceitful look; and that in its dis- 
position it IS cruel, feixicious, can- 
ning, and cowardly. One of the 
English poets says that it is 

Cruel as death, and hungry as the 
grave : 

Burning for blood, bony, ^d 
gaunt, and grim.” 
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It is to be hoped that wc may 
never again see any wolves in 
England. , 

Another important animal of 
this tribe, which is between the wolf 
and the fox, is called the Jackal. 
Its habits are like the wolf’s, but 
if you look in the picture vou will 
see that its appearance is like that 
of the fox. 

W, This is the jackal, Lucy — 
the animal with the bone before it. 

M, The jackals are found mostly 
in hot countries. During the day 
they conceal themselves in holes, 
but in the night they come forth in 
large troops, feeding on sheep, 
antelopes, and any other animals. 
They will also eat putrid flesh, or 
carrion^ and the other rubbish 
which is generally thrown into the 
streets ; indeed, their love of putrid 
flesh is so strong that in some 
<V?untries it is necessaiy to dig the 
graves very deep, and cover them 
ov.^r with thorns, that the bodies 
may not be dug up, and de- 
voured. If yon li\ed in one of the 
towns of India, you would often 
hear them in the night. There 
you might hear a troop, in the dis- 
tance, just breaking the stillness of 
the dark hours with a few discor- 
dant cries; in time these cries 
become more noisy, and, another 
troop hearing them, answers them 
with similar sounds; soon three 
or four troops may be heard at 
different points, answering one 
another, until their yells and 
shrieks form a chonis of most 
piercing sounds; sometimes one 
long and loud scream is heard, 
and is follow'cd bv a sudden burst 
of yells, which has been com- 
pared to the roll of the thunder- 
clap immediately after a flash of 
dightning.” At last the jackals 
reach the town, and are then heard 
even in the streets, where they 
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bus}^ themselves in clearing up the j 
ofial. Everything that can po'^si- ‘ 
bly be cnl^n they devour until 
they have cleared the neighbour- 
hood. They are thus very useful 
as scavengers. They also remove 
what has* been left by the larger 
beasts of prey. 

L. Mamma, I have heard that 
the jackal is useful in finding food 
for the lion, and is called the lion 
finder. Is that true? 

M. 1 cannot say. It is believed 
that the noise made by the jackals 
when finding their prey is often 
heard by the lion, who comes up, 
and takes advantage of his sticngth 
to deprive them of their right ; but 
I cannot be sure whether this is a 
mistake or not. You may now 
notice the next animal to the 
jackal. 

W. That is the Fox; he is mak- 
ing his sly speeches to the crow. I 4 
learned the fable of “ The Fox and 
the Crow ” a long, long time agOj- 

Ion. /hxes are found in England, 
mamma, are they not? 

M. Sometimes ; and in most 
parts of Europe and Asia. There 
are also many species in America. 
They would, I dare say, have 
shared the same fate as the wolves 
in England, had they not been 
reserved for tbe sportsman. Fox- 
unting has always been an excit- 
ing sport, because of the cunning 
methods of escape which the ani- 
mal tries. I have heard of a fox 
who escaped the hounds by hiding 
itself in a chimney; another hid 
itself in the midst of a flock of 
sheep. It has a clever habit of 

doubling,” or turning back on its 
own track, and starting in a dif- 
ferent direction, so that the dogs 
may lose the scent. Foxes often 
try to escape danger by pretending 
to be dead. 

L. The fox must be a crafty 


animal, mamma; for, when our 
Saviour wanted to show thgt 
Herod was a cunning man. He 
said, “ Go ye, tell that fox that I 
cast out devils ” (Luke xiii. 32), 

M. The fox has not only a cun- 
ning disposition, but u very exqui- 
site sense of smell and hearing, to 
help him in finding his prey. In 
his habits he is solitary. Living 
in a burrow near a wood, he comes 
out at evening, feeding on poultry, 
game (particularly pheasants, which 
he is said to catch very cleverly), 
rabbits, small birds, weasels, mice, 
frogs, and even insects, — almost 
anything, in fact, when he is hun- 
gry. When a fox has more than 
he can eut, he is sagacious enough 
to bury the remainder in the earth, 
and keep it there until he wants it. 

X have read of foxes stealing the 
honc^ from the bees. It is said 
that in order to do so, the sly ani- 
mal puts his nose in at the little 
hole which forms the entrance, 
and, with a jerk, upsets the hive. 
The bees immediately swarm upon 
him, to take revenge with their 
stings ; but the fox, with his coat 
of thick fur, cares little for them, 
and rolling himself over and over 
on the earth, crushes them with 
Ihc height of his body. 

W. I suppose that he likes 
honey because it is sweet ; and I 
think that he is fond of grapes, 
too. 

M. Yes. He is well known in 
the South of France, wflcre vines 
are cultivated. His visits to the 
vineyards in the night are so fre- 
quent, that these places are guarded 
by dogs. — ^But we must end this 
long lesson. I would just tell you 
that there are other foxes besides 
the common fox of this country, — 
tfuch as the Red Fox of America; 
and in the icy regions, the Arctic 
Fox, whoso skin loses its colour in 
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the Avinter, and cliaiigfb to a pure 
w^iitc. 

Ij» Mamma, wc have not marked 
any of the distinctions between the 
fox and the wolf, and the dog 

M, No. The distfnetions are 
not. ver}' great. There is really 
scarcely any distinction between 
the wolf and the dog, except in 
disposition. To this day it is a 
question Avhether the dog or the 
wolf is the parent of the tribe. 
Indeed, then* arc animals which 
arc so like both the wolf and the 
dog, that it is difficult to know by 
which name they should be called. 

P. Yes ; and there arc others 
resembling both the dog and the 
fox. I can tell you an anecdote 
about that. Not many months 
ago I was in a room Avherc several 
elderly gentlemen w'ere sitting at a 
long table ; — these gentlemen Averc 
called Commissioners of Titxes^ and 
they were Availing to hear ‘‘appeals” 
from people who did not wish to 
pay their taxes. A man came to 
complain that he had been charged 
Avith a dog tax, for an animal Avhich 
was not a dog. It aa'us he said, a 
fox ; and immediately he brought 
up the animal for inspection. Tavo 
of the commissioners looked ,at it 
narroAvly, and the animal looked 
at the commissioners. They said 
it had a pointed nose, and a rather 
bushy tail, but then — it haiked. 


And once more, it aa'us black. It Avas 
explained to the commissioners 
that foxes can “ yelp,*” which is a 
kind of balking, and that black 
foxes are found in the North, — but 
then it looked <iO much like a dog. 
And, again, there was nothing sly 
about it, — it had a rather amiable 
countenance. So, some of the com- 
missioners decided that it w'as a 
dog, aiul some, that it Avas a fox. 

Ion. Then it Avas both. 

P. Well, the commissioners said 
that it was both, and the man said 
that it W'as neither; the case Avas 
therefore adjourned. There arc 
some particulaiN by which you may 
know the ti ue fox. See if you can 
observe them in the picture. 

L. I Avill look, I notice — 1st, 
that its tail is bushy; 2ndly, its 
nose is more pointed than those of 
the others; and w’e knoAv, 3rdly, 
<‘that its disposition is more cun- 
ning. 

» W. And, you may add, 4thly, i 
that its senses of smell and bearing 
are, perhaps, even more perlect 
than the Jog's. Noav, I Avill con- 
clude the lesson. The dog tribe 
includes — 

Tub J)oo, 

The Wolf, 

The Jackal, and 
Tub Jb\)x. 

Af, And others which w'C h.‘i*e 
not mentioned. 


THE LESSONS TAUGHT BY NATURE. 

*Twab thus to man the voice of Nature spake 
“ Go, from the creatures thy instruction take : 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 

The ai’ta of building from the bee receive ; 

Learn of the mole to phmgh, the worm to weave ; 
Learn of the little nautims to sail. 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gnle.'' 

POPE. 
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MADItll). 

** Mr DEAR Children, — 

“ You have, I dare say, heard of 
the gieat building in Spain called 
the Kacutiul, It is certainly not 
bo large as the building fur the 
Great Exhibition in Loudon; yet 
it is a wonderful place. This is 
the building which, in niy last 
letter, r told you that I should 
\isit before leading Madrid. 

** 'Pile Escurial is not in Madrid, 
but is sit luitcil about seven leagues 
north-west of the town; and the 
conie^auce starts so early that 
the iiiooii was shining brightly 
when 1 turned my head towards 
the office. 

*‘On reaching the building, I 
found that it was built in the Ibrm 
of a giidiron, and that one parti 
which piojeeted beyond the others 
in tile tonn of the handle was t|^e 
rchidcnco of the king. The ex- 
tcrioi rather disappointed me; it 
was extremely plain, resembling 
one of our modern workhouse", with 
a great tower at each corner: and 
a large dome in the centre, which 
I supposed belonged to the church. 
My feelings were however changed 
on entering the interior. The Es- 
curial has truly been culled one of 
the wonders of tlie world. Not 
only does it contam a palace, but 
a convent with cloister^ a monas- 
tery, two colleges, three chapter- 
houses, three libraries with about 
dO,uOO volumes, five great halls, 
six dormitories, nine refectories, 
fi> e infirmaries, and many different 
apartments for workmen and me- 
chanics. There are also twenty- 
seven other halls for various pur- 
poses ; and no less than eighty , > 
staircases ! 

“I was, however, pleased above 


all with the splendid gardens ai^l 
parks. Todeseribetoyouthe lawms, 
parterres, fountains, and giavcl- 
walks, w'ould take up too miudi of 
my time ; the amount of labour and 
money spent in forming them must 
liave been immense. 

“I found on inquiry that there 
were altogether 2,688 windows — 
1,110 outside, and 1,578 within; 
hut if the windows of the ‘oiit- 
hiiildiiigs* were also included, their 
number would be 4,000. The 
fountains are 86 iu number, while 
I there are fourteen large entrances, 
or gutew'ays. 

“The church, which 1 found in 
the centre, has seven aisles, and 
no less tlian forty chapels, con- 
taining tombs of the kings. Its 
length is nearly 400 feet, while the 
dome, which I had seen ft out the 
outside, is 330 feet high. 

“This extraordinary place had 
also been famous for its s})leiidid 
paintings; but I did not see them, 
for they had lately been removed 
to the Royal Museum at Madrid. 
After spending a long time in in- 
s])ccting .all the various sights, I 
felt very tired ; but on my return 
to Madrid the diligence was much 
croifded, and I was compelled to 
perch myself on the roof amidst 
the luggage, so that before reaching 
the end of my journey I was half 
baked, and thickly coated with dust. 

“The next day I left Madrid. 

I had, on the whole, beftn pleased 
with the city : the pleasant gardens 
and walks had pleased me, and 
the beautiful fountains; although 
1 could not help thinking that with 
so many fountains the Spaniards 
might keep their city cleaner. The 
streets are generally dirty; and the 
entrances to the city are often 
nearly blocked up with rubbish. 
*Idle fellows r 1 was going to say, 
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but then came the thoupjht, ‘ How 
would you like to be called idle if 
y^jii were a Spaniard V T thouf^ht 
again that if 1 had been bom a 
Spaniard, and bad not been taught 
better, I might have been jubt as 
bad, so m^ conscience said to me, 
‘Don’t think unkind thoughts!* 

“As I sat in the diligence, I 
began to think of the city I was 
going to see. You have heard, 
dear children, of my visits to Lis- 
bon, Cadiz, Seville, and Madrid; 
>\hat place do you think 1 was 
going to next? If you look at 
your map you will see that at the 
southern border of Spain is a place 
culled Granada. This is an ancient 
Moorish city, and in the times of 
the Moors was the splendid capital 
of the province of Granada. IIow 
often I had thought of this city ! 1 
had tried to imagine to myself its 
renowned edifices in all their gran- 
deur; and had pictured to my 
mind the magnificent Alhambra^ 
which is even more celebrated than 
the Escurial ; an<l which, I dare say, 
most of you have read and heard 
of. 

“As I was thinking tlius, we 
stopped to change horses at a town 
called and here, to my 

surjirise, 1 found a long, waging 
avenue of lofty elms and poplars, 
and fields of potatoes, which seemed 
to be as green and luxuriant as 
if they were growing in Ireland. 
These things were indeed refreshing 
to look iiprn, after passing so much 
barren soil; and what was more 
pleasing stiU, 1 found a real river, 
not a diy bc^ like most of those 
we had crossed, but a deep and 
flowing stream. 

j “We continued our route south- 

j ward, retracing the road 1 had 


travelled from Seville, until we 
reached the Granada road — road 
at least by courtesy — for pathway 
there w.is none. Eor some time 
there was nothing to guide us 
across the open fields but the track 
cut b}*^ the wheels of the carriages. 

“If you have been accustomed 
to the country, and have seen men 
ploughing in the fields, you would 
be surprised could yon witness the 
primitive style of agriculture in 
Spain. Such antiquated imple- 
ments! — the plough was little bet- 
ter than a crooked stick with a 
piece of iron fastened to it. This, 
instead of making good deep fur- 
rows i n the gronn d, m ercly scratched 
a few inches below the surface; and, 
instead of making straight and 
even furrows, it turned to the right 
and to the left in waving lines, 
leaving large thistles and plants ot 
broom to flourish with the next 
^fcrop. 

“ We still proceeded in a south- 
ward direction during the night, 
and in the grey morning, ns I 
peeped out through the damp mists, 
I saw in tlie distance the Sierra 
Nevadfij or ‘snowy mountain.* By 
this I knew that I was near the end 
of my journey, as I had often read 
that Granada is situated at the 
foot of this mountain.** , 

W. Ah, wc heard of the Sierra 
Nevada in our Physical Geography 
lessons, I think. 

“The Mountain of the Sun next 
became visible, cro^vned by the red 
towers of the Alhambra, and ere 
long the drivers of our vehicle, with 
very loud shouts to their horses, and 
incessant crackings of their whips, 
had clattered through the narrow 
streets, and had set us down in the 
grand square of Granada.** 
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“ Tub Alhambra, dear children, 
is the great lion of Granada ; it 
is the most magniticent of all the 
palaces of the Moorish kings. A 
strange but grand old place it 
seemed — perched on a hill ; but I 

I would not go to examine it, for 1 
had promised a friend that I 
would not visit the wonders of the 
city until he an-ived. 1 therefore 
contented myself with looking at 
the outside of tin* walls. Like the 
walls of thcEscurial, they arc plain, 

‘ being formed of a red clay with 
pebbles ; they i>rove the truth of the 
remark that the Arabs h(‘ai) up their 
buildings without order, and re- 
' gurdless of th(*ir ajipearaiioe ; being 
only careful for the comfort of the 
inside. The Alhambra is sur- 
rounded by a strong wall flanked 
' by s<juare tow'crs; the space it 
encloses is 2, ,500 feet in Icngth^l 
which you will perceive is actually I 
much longer than that of the 
Crystal Palace, It will contain 
40,000 men. 

“ I sat very long gazing on this 
building, indulging in dreamy re- 
veries on the wondrous scenes, and | 
the romantic incidents of chivalry 
which had happened here ; of the 
so called ‘ glory’ which has been 
won, and has all passed away. 

My friend arrived shortly after, 
sorely bruised and his head bleed- 
ing from a violent concussion 
against the roof of the diligence. 

“ Next morning, however, we 
commenced our round of sight- 
seeing by a visit to the Alhambra. 
We ascended a path through a 
dense wood, where branches of the 
trees were so interlaced, and so 
thickly covered with leaves, that 
the rays of the sun could not 


penetrate them. Every now and 
then, we passed a spring, which,* 
gushing down the mouniiiin side, 
made mu**ic on our w'ay. ‘You 
seem,* 1 said to the guide, ‘ to ha^ e 
plenty of waterfalls in this “Moun- 
tain of the Sun.” ’ ‘ Yes' w fts the 
reply, ‘ and inside the Alhambni, 
there is a spring which is very ctdd 
indeed. Its w’atcrs are so jnire, 

I that they form an article of traffic : 

I every morning men enter the city 
! with mules, cariying the water in 
stone jars which arc packed in 
I rushes and inviting the thirsty 
jicople to drink w'ith cries of ‘ Agwi 
I fresca como fa nieve ’* I do not 
know how much they sell it for.* 

I “ We soon reached the entrance, 
which iscalled ‘The gate of J iistico,’ 
and passing thn>ugh its horse-shoe 
arch, .ind another porch, we reached 
the interior. On entering one of 
^he spacious courts, I felt a strange 
sensation of aw'O and delight, as 
though I were magically trans- 
ported into one of the fairy palaces 
described in the Arabian Nights, 
'riic walls were richly stuccoed 
with ‘arabesques,* of such sur- 
prising w'orkmanship, that the 
most skilful artists would find them 
difficult to imitate. The ceiling is 
of cedar wood, inlaid with ivory, 
silver, and mother of pearl. In 
one of the apartments of the court, 

I saw a stone drilled full of holes : 
in former times the most costly 
perfumes were burned un(k‘mcath, 
w'hile the smoke ascended through 
the floor. On w'ulking through this 
indescribable place, we were not 
only amazed at the elegance and 
delicacy of the ornaments, but at 
their durability. How I wondered 
when I -bought that for Jive hun- 
gears these fountains had 

Water cool as snow. 
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not ceased to play, and while the 
innumerable slender eohiinns, and 
the fragile filagree work ere stdl 
perfect, the bright blue, the car- 
mine, and the du//ling gold seemed 
to be ns fresh as they were at the 
first. The groves of roses, and 
orange trees, the immense c\ i)res- 
ses, and Acnerahlc myrtles, also 
delighted us. 

“ i cannot now call to mind the 
order in nhich we saw the other 
fine i)laces in Granada ; the 
Ahiineda, the Bu/aar, and the 
Cathedral, and many pleasant 
spots were visited. The Cathedral 
was a great favourite \\ ith me. I 
often went there, although not 
from the best of motives j I was 
lured thither by the glorious music 
of its choir and organ, but, unhap- 
])ily, the sacred building was a 
l)ublic thoroughfare, and my enjoy- 
ment w as often disturbed by th% 
cries of the children and the fici*ce 
grow'ls of (luarrelsome dogs. 

“ During my jouniey I have 
been much iutcre«*ted in a work 
on tfie (ri/psies of Spain, by a 
gentleman named Ihnow^ and, as 
Granada was the head-quarters of 
their tribe, I determined to learn 
more of their maimers an^ w'a^s. 
In the market-place, where iiorscs 
are sold, I had often watched them 
exercising their shears on the hides 
of mules and donke}s, or pro- 
claiming the virtues of some 
miserable hack which they war- 
ranted IE perfect ‘ Pegasus/ I now 
visited their habitations outside 
the town, and I found that they 
burrowed in the hill side, in caves 
just as the lower animals would, 
while the little children ran about 
naked, looking, fram their shape 
and colour, very much like tailless 
monkeys I am sorry to say that 
my inquiries about them, only 
showed me that they had bad 
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habits of thieving and deceit, and 
were much less hoilcst than their 
brc'thren in England. 

‘‘1 wandered in the beautiful 
city of Granada for eleven days, , 
and then prepared to depart, lle- 
nowned as this neighbourhood is 
now, it must have been still more 
famous in the times of the Moors, 
and before leaving, I cannot help 
giving you the description of it 
which has been written by Wash- 
ington Irving : — 

“ ‘ The city of Granada lav, as it 
w'ere, in the lap of the Sierra Nevada, 
or chain of snowy mountains. It 
covered two lofty hills, and a deep 
valley thnt divides them, through 
which lions the river Donro. One of 
these hills was crowned by the royol 
palace of the Alhambra, capable of 
< oiitaining forty thoiiHand men within 
Its walls ami towers. Never was there 
an edifice built in a superior style of 
magnificent 0 . The stranger who, even 
nt the present day, w'aiidcrs among its 
^silent courts and ruined hall^, gases 
with astonishment at its gilded and 
fretted decorations, still retaining their 
brilliancy and licauty in defiance of 
time. ()pp(Hitc to the hill on which 
stood the Alhamhrn whs its rival hill; 
on the summit of which was a spa- 
cious ])lttin, covered with houses, ond 
crowdeil with inhabitants. The do- 
clivitics of tlie tw’o hills were cewered 
with houses to the number of stwenty 
thonsand, and gardens, refreshed by 
fountains and running streams, and 
sot out with oranges, citrons, and 
pomegranates. The whole was sur- 
rounded by high walls, three leagues in i 
circuit, w’’i’th twelve gates ; and forti- | 
fled bv a thousand and thirty /oivtrs» | 

** * The glory of the city, however, 
was its vega or plain. It was a vast 
garden of delight, refreshed by nunie- i 
rouB fountains, and by the silver 
windings of the Xenil. The Moors 
hod diverted this river into thousands i 
of rills and streams, and diffused them I 
over the whole plain. Indeed, they | 
had wrought up this happy region to 
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{ B degree of wonderful prosperity, and 
I took a pride in decorating it. Tlio 
liills were clothed with orchArda and 
' vineyards, the valleys embroidered 
with gardens, and the wide plains 
' covered with waving grain. Here 
r were seen in profusion the orange, the 
I citron, tlie fig, and pomegranate, with 
y large plantations of mulberry-trees, 

^ from whicii was produecd the finest 
J of Hilk. The vine chiuii)ciM?d from tree 
I to tree, the grapes hung in rich clus- 
I ters nlioiit the iieasants’ cottages, and 
I the groves were rejoiceti by the song 

(I of tlie nightingale, in a word, so 
beautiful was the earth, the air, and 
sky of this delicious region, that ///C 
J/bo/v imagined the panult.\e qf 
their prophet to be in that part tj' 
the heacen mhieh overhung thi king- 
dom of Granada* 

‘•You may remember tliat I* 
told you .sometliiiig of tlie con- 
quest of Spain 1 >.> the Moors. The 
kingdom of (irannda was their last 
possession in Spain; and the same 
writer, Washington lr>ing, gi\es 
an affecting aeeount of their last 
monarcli, Bohadil el (hico, and 
' shows how he and his nobles vvere 
' at last conquered and turneil out 
, by the army of Ferdinand and 
I Isabella, the Christian iiioiiarchs 
of Spain. 

“As Bohadil gave up the last 
symbol of poivcr, lie left Granada, 
determined not to behold the 
entrance of the Christians into his 
capital. 

“‘His devoted baud of cavaliers 
followed him in gloomy silence; hut 
heavy sighs burst from their bosoms 


as they listened to the shouts of joy, 
and strains of music from the victori- 
ous army. At two leagues’ distance, 
they ascended an eminence command- 
ing the last view of Granada. Here 
they paused involuntarily, to take a 
farewell gaze at their beloved city, 
which would soon be lost to sigiit for 
ever. Never had it a})})earcd so lovely 
in their eyes. The snnshinc, so Iiright 
in that climate, lighted up each lower 
and iiiiiiaret, and rested gloriously 
u})on the battlements of the Alham- 
bra: while the heaiilifiil Vega below 
gl stened with the silver winding.s of 
the Aeiiil. The Mooribli eiiMiliers 
CHzed with a silent agony of Iciider- 
iio>^s and grief upon lliiit dri 11*10118 
nlwule, the scene of tlieir lo\cs and 
plcasiiies. Willie fliey }et looked, a 
light cloud oi ‘•moke hurst foitli trom 
the citadel, and presently a peal of 
artillery told that the city wns taken, 
and the throne of the Moslem kin'*'s 
was lost for ever. The heart of Iloba- 
dil, softened b\ mislortiines, coiiM no 
miiger eontuin itself. “ Allah aelibar ! 
— itiod IS great 1 )” said lie; but tlic 
words of resignation died njion his 
iqis, and ho burst into a Hood of tears. ’ 

“ 1 did not wonder at Jhiliadil’s 
tears, for on taking my seat in the 
diligence for Malaga, J could not 
help a feeling of regret. 

“Nevermind! let us say good- 
bye to* Granada. T am iitrnid, 
dear children, that my longaecouut 
lun.st have so wearied you, that 
you will say good-bye with more 
pleasure than did 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ Unci-e Kiciiaiih.” 


Firm in resolve by sterling worth to gain 
Love and respect, thou shult not strive in vain. 

The skies, the air, the rooming’s breezy call, 
Alike are free, and full of health to all. 

SIR BOERTOR BUTDOES. 
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“Ml DEAR ClIII DRI'N, 

“Jiistfiid of <liroct from 

Eerln sliirc to tlu* capit.il of Not- 
tiniih.ini, I it more coiiic- 

iiuMit to stop at Wotlsnp, a very 
pleasant t<mn. 

“‘I ean't make out, my ffood 
friend, a\ li.it jour oouutj is fa- 
mous for,’ I s.qid to an old man in 
Woiksop. ‘Famous for hu}\ 
fiir,’ uus tlie ivplj — ‘ahvays i*oo(i 
imilt-luiiior here— j;ood malt is 
niado— nood bread, too —ever since 
I i.in remendier, .ami that’s a lon;^ 
while, tor 1 am eUjhtq-ttvn emne 
next iMieliaelmas. Nottiiiirham- 
bhire lias alius heen noted lor 
bread, .ind beer !’ 

‘“Is that all?’ 1 s.aid. 

“ ‘ Well, the cu)iaL Nottintt^imn-^ 
shire eaual is very ffood ; but, now 
I think about it, the liver; our 
river is a partbailarly tine one — 
the noble liver Them is the pride 
of this eountj ; it crosses the 
county this way, sir,’ he said, 
nioviii^ his arm, ‘it ciosses it all 
rtsL/e. You will see what F mean, 
sir, by lookinf,' at the map.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I replied, ‘ T know what 
j'ou me.ui, it crosses the country 
ohU(ju(J>i: it enters at the south- 
west, and flows into Lincolnshire 
at its north-east part.’ ‘ We call it 
the foutjh idver in Emrland, heiiif^ 
the next larftest after the Tliames, 
the Sev ern, and the 1 lumber. The 
valley of the Trent is thfe most 
pleasant part of oi r county — the 
only had things al out this river, 
that 1 know of, is that it sometimes 
overflows, and the floods are then 
very inconvenient.’ 

“‘This town, Worksop,’ I said, 
‘is a very pleasant one.’ ‘Yes, 
sir, you see it is situated in a 
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valley, and is at the north of 
Sherwood Forest. In this forest, 
in ancient times, lived liohin 
Hood, and’ — ‘ Yes, thank you,’ I 
replied, ‘I know the history of 
Jiohin Hood very well.’ 

“‘This Sherwood Forest, sir, 
was once a noble )>lace ; indeed it 
is a fine place now, Mt extends all 
the w.iv from here to Nottiuj;hani, 
theca])ital, which is nc.irly twenty- 
five miles off. It you rides to Not- 
tin<rh.im from here jou will find 
on the load that theie is a town 
about half w.i\, nearU in the 
midille of the finest —a verj t^ood 
place for je to stop at and lest. 

“ * Woiksop is a j)leasant ])lace, 
loo, sir ; because of the number of 
country seats tliat there he all 
round about. Sfune of them — he- 
longiup' to the noblemen — are veiy 
inagnifieent. In the parks belong- 
ing to these ‘seats,’ there are 
.many old trees “ino^t of them are 
the reimMiia of Sherwood Finest. 

At the Duke of J*ortland’s, sir, 
there is a very eurious and ancient 
oak; it is about 700 years old ; it 
is hollow, .and the eavitv is so 
Laige, that a cariiage maj he diiv en 
thiough it.’ 

“Alter rcm.aiiiing one day at 
Worksop, 1 set off through Shcr- 
vvoixl Forest to N ottiiighani. When 
about half way between the two 
towns, I arrived at MmisfiM as 
the <*ountrymaii at Worksop had 
told me I should do. I found that j 
this town was famous for its trade 
in malt, and for its manufactures 
of hosiery and hiee. There are 
many fine gentlemen’s scats in this 
neighbourhood also; and in a vil- 
lage, about four miles from the 
town, is another famous oak ; it is , 
called the parliament oak, as there ! 
is a tradition that under it King 
Edward 1. once held a parliament. 
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The town of Manstiel<4 in the 
Normjm times, uheii the nobles 
and kin^s Biadc hunting one of 
I their amusements, «s frequently 
a royal residence — jicrhaps I need 
hardly tell you why.” 

W. No; I can tell — beeanse it 
is in the middle of S/icnmod Fotest, 
where there were plenty of stajjs, 
perhaps. 

“ One of tlie ncijddmurinfr seats 
beloiifTisl a few years auo tt» a re- i 
mark.ible nobleman, called Lord 
Jhjron. This nobleman an as one of 
the finest poets that Knj^land cNer 
produced, but, unfortunately, he 
was not the best, lie ha<l re<vi\ ed 
.splendid talents from Ood, but he j 
did not alANays use them lorn jrood l 
pur]K)se. The seat nnIiiiIi belonjied * 
' to his family is culled Nein^Uad 
Ahhrjj. 

I “(in reaching; Nottinjfhnm, the 
capital of the count\ , the first tiling 
' that .struck me was the castle, situ- 
I ated on an eini n<*uce outsi<le the 
toNvn. It Ava.s at some distance 
from the part of the town at which 
I entered, but T could see that it 
Avas on a lofty rock, so 1 determined 
to have some talk about it an ith the 
first jierson I met. 

“ ‘Do A on belong to this toNvn ?' 

1 said to a gentleman, ANdiom after 
tea 1 suAV reading the ncAA’spaper. 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘ Can you tell me Avhether 
that building — you can sec it from 
here — the building on a rock, is a 
CtLstle ? It does not look much like 
one.’ 

“ ‘ No;’ AA'as the reply, ‘and you 
can scarcely call it a casde. There 
stood, formerly, on that rock a 
fine old castle; but in the times 
Avhen England Avas a rcimblic, and 
OliA’cr CromAVcll reigned, the castle 
AA^as “ dismantled ;” and, Avhen 
CromAvell Avas dead, and Charles IT. < 
was made king, the building which 
you see now was erected. I don’t 


think that there an ere many ca.^les 
in Engl.uid .stronger than our tdd 
castle AN a.s. It aa u.s almost imj)os'>.ilde 
to take it. Old Nottingham (’astle 
was founded by William the Con- 
tiueror. aaus besieged in the 
AAars betAveen King SihriiLN and 
Matilda. It aaus bc'^ieged ag.uu 
ill the reign of Matilda’s son, 
IIenra' IJ. It AAUS besiegeil again 
ill the reign of Henry ll.’.s .^on, 
Riohnri) I., for hen*, Kichard’s 
treacherous brother John fled for 
s,ifety, AAlien llicluird returned 
fiom the Holy Land. Here King 
John aftei Avaids shut himself uj), 

AN hen he an, is afiaid of his subJiTts. 
King Kdavaim) IV. AAasjiroelaimed 
king from our ea«tle. King Kr- 
ciivui) III. marched from it to 
light for his kingdom at JhisNAorth I 
field. Here King CiiARi i.s I set 
UJ) his standard, AN hen he fought 
for his kingdom against the I’arliu- 
ment. Olia'br Cuoaiaalll, the | 
protector, Avns the last an ho had ' 
possession, and you Iiuac heard 
AAliat he did to it.’ 

“‘There have, certainly,’ T re- 
plied, ‘been a great mnny kinf/s 
at your ca.stle. 1 Avill count up 
their name.s. William I., Stejihen, 
Henry 11., Kichard I., »Iohn, Ed- 
AA'art! IV., Kichard HI., Charle.s I., 
and the protector, OliA'cr Crom- 
Avell.’ 

“‘That is because it wii.s such a 
very strong place ; it avus veiy 
difhcult to besiege on that high 
rock.* 

“ After examining the tOAvii for 
myself, I found that it Avas not 
situated on the riA’er Trent, ns I 
had .sujiposcdy but on the sloping 
bank of u smaller river called the 
Lent ; some of the streets, there- 
fore, arc rather skep. It is an p 
lextrcmely ancient place ; theDancs 
AA’ere besieged here by the Saxons, 
and they did not surrender until 
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they were starved out. The river 
I 'inc flows at the base of the rock 
on which the castle stan<lb; and 
not far from this rock, on the 
west, arc some of the caverns for 
which Nottinf^ham is so famous. 
These holes in the rocks were 
perhaps formed naturally, but 
they seem to have been afterwards 
enlarge<l by man. Nothing certain 
is known about them; it is sup- 
posed that they were the residence 
of hermits; they are sometimes 
called Papist hales. Tlic manu- 
factures of Nottingham are bobbin- 
net and lace, with hosiery. The 
Nottingham lace is, I believe, 
particularly famous in the present 
day. The manufacture has been 
much improved since the intro- 
duction of machinery worked by 
the steam-engine. The town is 
also famous for its good ale 

‘‘While stopping in this city, 

I heard of another Nottingham- ; 
shire town called Newark. You 
may remember this town by the 
circumstance that the bad King 
John died here — it is said, of a 
broken heart. The church of this 
town is reckoned to be the finest 
parish church in the kingdom. 

“ Before finishing the histoiy of 
this county, 1 might as well make 
mention of two more celebrated 
men connected with it. A poet, 
who was a much better man than 
Lord Byron, was born at Notting- 
ham — his name was Kirke White. 
This poet'* died when young from 
over exertion in study. A long 


time before Kirke White, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., another 
good man was bom i*» this coun- 
ty: — his name was Ckvnmer. 
He became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and was very earnest 
that the people of England sliould 
have the Bible, and should know • 
the truth which Jesus Christ 
brought down from heaven, with- 
out any of the inventions of priests. 
He tliereforo became one of the 
fathers of the ‘ Keformation ’ in 
England ; and he would not leave 
off teaching the people, until the 
cruel priests burned him alive. 
You will hear of Cranmer, also, in 
your History lessons one day. 

“ Nottingham was alho the 
birthplace of a famous Admiral 
who lived after Cranincr's dcalli. 
You will hear how, in the icigii of 
Queen Eli/abelh, he fought lor the 
♦ruth w’hich Cranmer died lor, and 
defeated the Spanish Armada, 
which had been fitted out for the 
purpose of eomiuering England, 
and rendering it a Catholic coun- 
trv;--his name was Sir Martin 
Fiohisher. 

“Nearly every county lias, I 
dare &,iy, jirodiiccd sonic noted 
men. We will one day count up 
the celebrated men whic*h have 
come forth from each county in 
England. 

“ The notes on Nottinghamshire 
you shall, dear children, receive in 
the next letter from 

“ Your sincere friend, 

“Henry Young.” 


Bitty by habit is to pleasure turned ; 

He is content whr to oliey has Icumod. 

To thine own woes be not thy thoughts confined ; 
But go abroad and think of all mankind. 

SIR BOERTON BRTDOES. 
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22iid Week. MONDAY. Moral lesson. 


' JUSTICE. 

THE jrST JUDGE. 

(From ^'"Stones for Little Readers'') 
A GENTLEMAN, ^^hO pOSSOSSOd illl 
estate wortli about ii\e lunidrcd 
a-yt*ar, in the eastern part of Phij;- 
laiid, had also two sons. Tlio 
I eldest, bcinf( of a i ambling di'«po- 
I sition, went abroad. Alter several 
I years his hither die<l, when the 
! younger son, ilcstroying his will, 

I seized upon the estate, lie ga\e 
out that Ids elder brother was dead, | 
and brilicd false witnesses to attest 
' the truth of it. 

Ill the eoiirse of time, the elder 
I lirotlicr returned ; but came honuM 
I ill miserable eircumstanees. ITis 
I younger brother rejiulsed him 
seorn, and told him that he was an 
1 iinjiostor and a eheat. He asserted 
I that his real brother was dead long 
I ago; and be could bring witnesses 
I to pro>o it. The jioor fellow^, 

' having neither money nor friends, 

I w'as in a most dismal situation. 

lie w'ent round the jiarish making 
I complaints, and, at last, to si lawyer; 

I who, w'ben he had heard the poor 
• man’s story, replied, “You have 
' nothing to give me. If I undertake 
I your cause and lose it, it ivill bring 
I me into disgrace, as all the wealth 
I and evidence are on your brother’s 
I side. 

I “ But, however, I will undertake 
I your cause on this condition: you 
shall enter into an obligation to 
I pay ii\e one thousand guineas, if I 
i' gain the estate for you. If I lose 
I it, I know the consequences; and 
I I venture with my eyes open,” 

I Accordingly, he entered an action 


against the younger brother, which ' 
was to be tried at the next general 
assizes at Chelmsford, in Essex. 

The lawyer ha\ing engaged in 
the cause of the young man, and 
stimulated by the jirospeet of a 
thousand guineas, set his w'its to i 
work to coutii\e the best methods I 
to gain Jiis imd. At last, he hit < 
upon the h!i]>py thought, that he I 
would consult the first judge of his | 
age, Lord (’hief Justice llale. 1 
Accordingly, be bastened up to ' 
London, ami laid open the cause, 
and all its circuiuhtanecs. T'hc | 
judge, wbo W'as a great lo^cr of 
justice, heard I be case attentively, 
and promised liiiii all the assistance 
in his pow’cr. 

The lawyer having taken leave, 
the judge contrived mutters so as 
to finish all his business at the 
King’s Bench before the assizes 
began at (^hclrnsford. When 
within a ^hort distance of the place, 
he disinibsed his man and horses, 
and fought out for a single house. 

He found one occupied by a miller. 
After some com ersation, and 
making himself quite agreeable, he 
proposed to the miller to change 
clothes with him. As the judge 
had a very' goorl suit oi^ the' man 
had no reason to object. 

Accordingly, the judge shifted | 
himself from top to toe, and put 
on a complete suit of the miller’s 
best. Armed with a miller’s hat, 
and shoes, and stick, away he 
marches to Chelmsford, and pro- 
cured good lodging, suitable for * 
ithe assizes, that should come on 
next day. When the trial came 
on, he walked, like an ignorant 
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countiy fellow, backwards and 
fc^wards, along the coniitj hall. 
He had a thousand eyes within 
him, and when the court began to 
fill, he found out the j)oor fellow 
who was the plaintiff. 

As soon as he came into the 
hall, the miller drew up to him. 
“Honest friend,” said he, “how is 
your cause like to go to-day?” 

“Why,” replied the plaintiflT, 
“ my eausc U in a very precarious 
situation; and if I lose it, 1 am 
ruined for life.” 

“Well, honest friend,” replied 
the miller, “ will you take my ad- 
vice? I will let you into a secret, 
which perhaps you do not know; 
every Englishman has the right 
and privilege to exce])t against any 
one juryman through the whole 
twelve; now do you insist upon 
your privilege, without giving a 
reason why, and, if possible, get 
me chosen in his room, and I 'will 
do you all the service in my power.” 

Accordingly, 'when the clerk had 
called over the names of the jury- 
men, the plaintiff exccjited to one 
of them. 

The judge on the bench w'as 
highly offended wdtli this liberty. 

“ What do you mean,” su* 1 he, 
“ by excepting against that gentle- 
man ?” 

“ I mean, my lord, to assert my 
privilege as an Englishman, with- 
out giving a reason why.” 

The ju Igc, who had been highly 
bribed, in order to conceal it by a 
show of candour, and ha\ing a 
confidence in the superionty of his 
party, said, “ Well, sir, as you claim 
your privilege in one instance, 1 
will ^ant it. Whom would you 
wish to have in the room of that 
man excepted ?” 

After a short time, taken in coit- 
sideration, “ My lord,” says he, “ I 
wish to have an honest man chosen 
388 


in and looking round the court 
— My lord, there is that miller in 
the court ; we will have him, if you 
please.” 

Accordingly, the miller was 
chosen in. 

As soon as the clerk of the court 
had given them all their oatlis, a 
little dexterous fellow came into 
the apartment, and slipj)cd ten 
golden Caroluses into the handb of 
eleven jurymen, and gave the 
miller but five. 

He observed that they were all 
bribed, as well as himself, and said 
to his next neighbour, in a soft 
whisper, “How rniieh have you 
got ?” 

“ Ten pieces,” said he. 

Blit he concealed what he had 
got himself. 

Tlic cause was opened by the 
plaintiff’s counsel ; and all the 
* scraps of e\ idence they could pick 
up were jubtueed in his favour. 

4 The younger brother was pro- 
vided wUh a gieat luimbev of wit- 
nesses and ])leaclers; all ])lentifully 
bribed, as well as the judge. 

The ev idence de])Osed, that they 
were in the self-same country as 
the brother when he died, and that 
they saw him bmied. 

The counsellors pleaded upon 
this ai emnulated evidetu c ; and 
everything went with a full tide in 
favour of the younger brother. 

The judge suiiirned uj) the evi- 
dence with great gravity and de- 
liberation. “And now, gentlemen 
of the jury,” said he, “lay your 
heads together, and bring in your 
verdict as you shall deem most 
just.” 

They waited hut a few minutes, 
before determining in favour of 
the younger brother. 

The judge said, “Gentlemen, 
are you agreed? and who shall 
speak for you ?” 
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“We are all agreed, my lord,” 
replied one; “our foreman shall 
speak for us.” 

“Hold, my lord,” replied the 
miller; “wc arc not all agreed.” 

“Why?” said the judge, in a 
very surly manner. “ What’s the 
matter with you? what reasons 
have you for disagreeing ?” 

“I have several reasons, my 
lord,” replied the miller. “The 
first is — They have given to all 
these gentlemen of tlic jury ten 
broad pieces of gold, and to me 
but five; which, you know, is not 
fair. Besides, 1 have many objec- 
tions to make to the false reason- 
ings of the pleaders, and the con- 
tradictory evidence of the wit- 
nesses.” 

Upon this, the miller began a 
discourse which discovered such 
vast penetration of judgment, sucli 
extensive knowledge of law, ana 
was ex})rcsscd with such energetic 
and manly eloquence, ns ast>- 
nished tlie judge and the whole 
court. 

As he was going on with his 


powerful demonstrations, the judge, 
in great surprise, stopped him. * 

“Where did you come from, 
and who are you?” 

“Icamc IJ-om Westminster Hall,” 
replied the miller. “ My name is 
Matthew Hale; and 1 am Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
I have observed the iniquity of 
your proceedings this day. There- 
fore, come down from a seat which 
you arc nowise worthy to hold. 
You arc one of the corrupt parties 
in this iniquitous business. I will 
cfmic up this moment and tiy the 
cause all over again.” 

Accordingly, Sir Matthew ^vent 
up, with his miller’s dress and hat 
on ; began the trial from its very 
commencement, and searched every 
circumstance of truth and false- 
hood. He evinced the elder bro- 
ther’s title to the estate, from the 
contradictory evidence of the wit- 
nesses, and the false reasoning of 
the pleaders ; unravelled all the 
sophistry to the very bottom, and 
gained a complete victory in favour 
of truth and justice. 


THE DAISY. 

What hand hut His who arched the skies, 

And pours the day-spring’s li\ing Hood, 
WoTidrouH alike in all lie tries, 

Could raise the daisy’s purple bud, 

Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 

Its fringed border nicely spin, 

And cut tiie gold-embossed gem, 

Thiit, set in silver, gleams within. 

And fling it, unrestrained and free, 

O’er hill and dale and desert sod; 

That man, where’er he walks, may see 
At every step the stamp of God ? 

MASON GOOD. 
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MAMMALS. 

ORDER 5. FLESII-EATING ANIMALS. 
’ THE CIVET TRrtJE. 

I Ion. Please, mamma, to let me 
I make a recapitulation. Wc are 
I takiri" sneli a long time to travel 
I through these tribes of flesh-eating 
! animals, that 1 am afraid I shall 
; forget. Now, then — 

! .Sub- J VETITEBRATED 

, kingdom 1.} ANIMALS. 

' ni.wl. MAMMALS, 

i Order 1. Two-handed Animals, 

(Mniikind.) 

, Order 2. Fouk-itanded Animals, 

I f^Ionkeys, &c.) 

' Order 3. Wino-handbd Animals, 

(Hals.) 

j Order 4. Insect- eating Animals, 

; (Mole, &c.) 

Order 6. Flesii-katino Animals, 

ChioTi, &e.) 

Tribe 1. Cat Tribe. 

2. Weasel 'Tribe. 

3. Dug Tribe. 

' and 4. 

What is /b«/'? 

M. The Civet TuinK. If you 
look back at the picture, you will 
I sec a number of odd animals tinder 
j the drawing of the Dog tribe. The 
I first animal is the Civet; the one 
1 underneath it is the Genet; the 
two small animals with the eggs 
are called Jehneumons, while the 
i larger ono on the jight-hand side 
, is called the Ilgaina. For some time, 
these animals were not arranged 
in a distinct tribe. The civet and 
1 the genet seemed very much to 
I resemble the cat, and seemed fitted 
i to be placed in the Cat tribe. The 
, i ichneumon, again, was more like 
i an animal of the Weasel tribe,— ^ 
while the liymna might, perhaps, 
have been placed in the Dog tribe. 
How were the naturalists to know 
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whether they might be arranged 
into a separate triiic? 

Ion. 1 can tell you, mamma; 
they must find out a peculiarity 
which they all have, and wliich none 
of the other flesh-eating animals | 
have, — something which makes | 
them like each other, and different j 
from the rest of the maminals. j 

M. True. Then, on examining I 
them more closely, which we can- 
not do, ns we have only jiictures to 
look at, it was found that, in most 
of them, the claws were not quite 
retractile, hut, as you might say, j 
“ seini-rctractilc.” It was also ■ 
found that each animal had a ; 
pouch filled with a strong-smelling 1 
fatty substance, — this substance in , 
the civet, particularly, has a plea- ; 
sant musky odour, and is used as | 
^a perfume ; and, thirdly, it was ! 
round that in all of them the | 
pupil of the eye remained quite 
r6aud during the day. So that 
there are three points in which 
they arc all alike. 

Ij. T will repeat them, mamma, 
^riie animals of the Civet tribe may ! 
be di.stingiiislied by — ; 

1. Seini-rctractilc claws; 

2. Pouches, containing an odo- ^ 

rous substance; and i 

3. Eyes with piijiils which re- ' 
main round during the day. 

M. I will now give you a short ■ 
description of each. 

To find the Civet, you must , 
travel to the north of Africa, 
where thi.s animal lives in the ' 
hilly and desolate places. It exists j 
by feeding on birds, reptiles, and | 
small mammals, which it catches i 
in the night. It is a very wild and ! 
savage animal, with great energy I 
and activity, and is not easily j 
tamed. I 

The Genet resembles the cat ; 
more than the civet docs. It is 
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found not only in Africa, but on 
the Eurojjean side of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, in the South of 
France, Constantinople, &c. Its 
colour is something like that of 
the civet, — greyish, with black lines 
down the bac.k, with white bands 
on the tail, and white on the head. 

The Ichneumon is found in Egypt, 
and other parts of Africa; and in 
India it is better known than the 
two former aiiiinals, on account of 
its enmity to the crocodile. It is 
a beautiful little aiiimal. very much 
like the ferret, as you may see in 
the picture; its feet, like those of 
the Weasel tribe, are semi-planti- 
grade. One of tlic old tales alamt 
this animal was, that it woubl 
enter the crocodile’s mouth, and 
would destroy it by creeping down 
its throat; this, however, has been 
found to be a fable. It is vc^ 
useful in destroying the of tfre 
crocodile ; the young crocodiles 
also form a considerable par# of 
its food. Because of the service 
which it thus rendered, it was for- 
merly worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians. 

The ichneumon is a beautifully 
clean animal, and easily tamed ; 
and in the farm-yards of the coun- 
tries it inhabits, it is kept for the 
sake of destroying the rats, &c., 
although, like the weasel, it is 
not quite so particular as it should 
he in regard to the poultry. When 
living in the house it is very gentle 
and affectionate, and as familiar 
as .the cat. It is then very amus- 
ing, — for, being of an inquisitive 
turn of mind, it makes itself ac- 
quainted with every comer of the 
premises, peeping curiously into 
boxes and vessels of all kinds, and 
watching all business that is going 
on, with a knowing look. It never* 
attempts to wander away from the 
house after it has been tamed. 


The Hyaena is another animal 
of this tribe; but it might alnfbst 
be placed m the Dog tribe. It is 
noted for its thick, heavy, and solid 
skull. It^ muzzle is rather short, ' 
while it has enormous muscles to 
support its lower jaw. 

What docs it require them for, 
mamma? I supjmse it luis some j 
very hard work for its jaws. i 

M, Yes. Like the jackal, it is 
useful as a scavenger, — and for ' 
this purpose its other parts arc 
adapted. When the lion has left ' 
any part of the carcase of an ani- 
mal on the plain — even after the 
jackal ami vulture liave eaten up 
the leavings, the hy;ena conics in 
for the hones. These he first 
cleans — licking off the small pieces j 
of flesh which may remain with | 
his fow//we, which is covered with | 
short, horny prickles (or “ papilhe,” | 
as they are called). 11c then takes 
the bones in his mouth, and he is 
enabled to crunch the very largest 
of them by means of his strong 
teeth and jaws ; thus he extracts 
the marrow and nourishment they 
contain. Even after he has feft 
the remains of the bones on the 
plain, they are again visited by 
swJi'ms of flesh-flies, and other 
insects, which penetrate into the 
very corners, feeding, and laying 
their eggs. The young from these 
eggs soon consume any particles 
left in the corners of the bones, so 
that everything of an ammal nature 
is consumed, — nothing remains 
of the carcase; only the mineral, 
or earthy, part of the bones is left. 
This, you may remember, is prin- 
cipally hwe, which helps to form 
fresh earth, and grow fresh herb- 
age. ^ 

IF’. For a fresh animal. * 

Af. Time. You will soon find 
that, through all the works of 
nature, a complete system of sca- 
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vengering is carried on, and thus 
everything is kept clean and beauti- 
ful ; while, on the other hand, every- 
thing is turned to good account. 

/or. But I should thj.nk that it 
must make the hytena’s head ache 
to crack great marrow-bones, — 
only, 1 forgot, he has such a thick 
solid skull. 

M. It would, perhaps, ache more 
on that account. The jaws and 
neck would ache most; butwc find 
again that he has great strength 
given him in the neck; the ver- 
tebree of the neck, instead of being 
separate, as in other parts of the 
spine, are united together in one 
solid piece, so as to resist the most 
violent strains. Not only the head 
and neck, but the shoulders and 
chest of this animal arc very power- 
ful. The hind ejuarters, however, 
arc small ; while his hind legs, too, 
are very weak. Ilis hind legs 
seem as though they hardly be- 
longed to him, for they do not 
follow the fore limbs easily, but 
shuffle after them as though they 
were dra<jged along. Indeed, the 
whole strength of the animal seems 
to he thrown up into the shoulders, 
neck, and fore-limbs. 

There are two kinds of hya^has, 
— the spotted hyjcna, and the 
striped hyajna. They arc found 
both in Asia and Africa. Their 
habits are worth noticing. With 
such a skull, jaws, teeth, tongue, 
and neck, H,he hymna is well fitteti 
for his office. He is “ a foul-feed- 
ing” creature; with a strong taste 
for horrible carrion.. 

In the ghastly battle-field they 
are useful — when barbarous men 
have fought and savagely killed 
each other; then, in the night, the 
hyaenas come down in troops, and , 
gorge themselves on the carcases. 
By thus clearing away the bodies 
of men and of beasts, they prevent 
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the atmosphere from being infected 
with pestilence. Like the jackals, 
the bodies of the newly-buried dead 
arc not safe from their depredations. 
They do not eat carrion and dead 
bodies only, but they sometimes 
commit wholesale slaughter 
amongst the horses, sheep, and 
cattle. They do not attack man 
openly; but when in their nightly 
prowl they find men, women, or 
children, asleep, they make them 
their victims. 

They arc great cowards to attack 
man in his sleep. The spotted 
hymna, in particular, is a nuisance 
and a terror in the sheep-fold. 
He is so anxious for animals to 
flee before him, that he is said to 
make all manner of grimaces and 
threatening looks before attacking 
a sheep, to induce it run before 
him, — for it is only by the flight of 
the animal that he gains the 
courage of wliich he is naturally 
destitute. Thus he is sometimes 
afraid to attack a sickly animal, | 
for, being unable to run, it is most , 
likely to turn round and face him. I 

In the daytime they haunt dens 
and caves, gloomy rocks, ruins of 
towns, and ancient burj ing-places, 
where, amongst the sepulchral 
monuments of antifjuity, they rear 
their brood until night-fall. They 
then come out again, showing their 
glaring eyes and threatening teeth, 
and warning the traveller to make 
haste home. 

Many more strange anecdotes 
have been told about this animal, 
which you may read in natural 
history books. There are other 
animals belonging to this tribe; 
but you have now heard of the 
principal ones. 

L, Then I will count them up. 
The Civet tribe contains — The 
Civet, the Genet, the Ichneumon, 
and the Hycena. 
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THE PLANTAGENT KING& 

KICHASD I. 

P. We showed last week that 
Richard had not the highest kind 
of courage. 

W. Yes, you said that his spirit 
was soon wounded by evil treat- 
I ment, and sunk under it. That is, 
when he was hated by an enemy 
such treatment made hatred to 
rise within him. llis spirit could 
not keep down the bad feeling, so 
it sunk into a state of anger. 

P. What, Ion, did you say about 
Richard’s courage? 

Ion. I said that he felt himself 
to be so strong and brave that he 
had no fear of being hurt. 

P. And this is the courage which 
his mind should have hud. lie 
should have felt that his s))irit 
was so strong that he could fa^ 
insults and malice bravely, with- 
out /cur of being vexed, or woun^d. 
It requires much more bravery to 
do this than to face swords and 
guns without fear. But there is 
more than this. Richard was 
called brave, not only because he 
resisted his enemies — 

L. But he conquered them. He 
rushed on them, and overpowered 
them. When he did that, he 
stopped them, so that they could 
not try to injure him again. 

P. Richard knew only one way 
to do this. Let us talk of a 
more courageous way. If an 
enemy show you hatred, to wound 
our spirit, put down, quickly, any 
ad feelings that may be rising 
within you. Stop them! and pour 
upon him kind words, so that he 
cannot possibly hate you any 
longer. Overpower him with kind- 
ness^ so that he must stop. Then* 
you will be doing what the Prince 


of Peace, the greatest warrior ifhd 
Prince that ever lived, has com- 
manded. 

Jon. What is that, papa? 

I P. To dS good to them that hate 
you, and to bless them that cui*se 
you— to overcome evil with good. 

This, dear Ion, is the highest 
courage. I shall often talk to you 
about this courage, so that, when 
your arc at home, or in the school, 
or in the playground, you may re- 
member — the highest courage is 
in bearing injuries, not in giving 
them. 

I should like, dear Ion, for you 
to grow up a more courageous man 
than King Richard. The first stc]) 
is, to conquer the bad feelings that 
may arise within you, when you 
arc injured ; and when you have 
learned this, you will have strength 
to conquer the bad feelings of 
others, for God has said, “He 

THAT RDLKTU HIS SPIRIT IS RETTER 
THAN HE THAT TAKETIl A CITY.” 

We may learn from Richard a 
lesson which we have learned from 
some of the kings before him— it 
is worth repeating — Ifow rauch do 
all children owe to their mothers! 
If, %vhen Richard had been a boy, 
he had had a kind mother like 
that of Alfred the Great, he might 
have IcaiTicd to fear God. Then, 
what might he not have done with 
his bold determined spirit! In- 
stead of being feared* and hated 
for cruelty and avarice, he would 
have determined that all that was 
true, and right, and honest, should 
prosper in his kingdom — he might 
have been a blessing to the English 
nation. How much might Eleanor 
have done for him; and how much 
trouble might have been spared to * 
all the w'orld, if she had only 
taught him better! 
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P. Before beginning John’s his- 
tory, let us make the “^lesson” on 
liicliurd, and learn it. 

Lesson 16. IllCIIAllD 1. 


Began to reign 1189 

Died 1199 


1. Riciiari) I., at the death of his 
father Ileiiry^ was the eldest son 
living j ancL^therefore succeeded to 
the crgwmBme showed great remorse 
forjUjjStf conduct, and dis- 
mi^llKfBW^who had been his com^ 
paniSts in his evil course. 

2. Richard was more distinguished 
' as a'ibarrior than as a king. Pis love 

of advbnture and war, and his reli- 
gious enthusiasm, induced him to 
leave his kingdom, and to set out to 
recover Jerusalem from the Saracens. 
Accompanied bg Philip, King of 
Francs, he marched at the head of 
100,000 men to Palestine, where, by 
his extraordinary determination and 
bravery, he won many battles, took 
many cities, and defeated the great 
Saracen leader Salai^in. On ac- 
count of his pj'odigious strength, his 
feailessness, and wonderful courage, 
he was called Richaiid C<eur de 
Lion, or, Richard with the LMs 
heart. 

3. 2'he victories of Richard did 
not, however, lead to the recoveiy of 
Jerusalem, for his aimy teas so 
weakened that he was obliged to make 
a truce with Saladin. On his way 
home, he was taken prisoner by his 
enemy the Duke of Austria, and was 
confined for fifteen months, when his 
subjects released him by paying the 
enormous sum of 1 50,000 marks as 

I a ransom. 

4. Richard then returned to his 
country, after an absence of four 
^ears, and was welcomed by his poor 
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subjects with unbounded joy and ac- 
clamations. The remai.\der of his 
reign was spent in his favourite 
pursuit, war; and four yeais after 
his return he was killed by an arrow, 
when besieging a castle in France — 
A.D. 1189. 

P. As soon as Richard 1. was ' 
dead, his brother John, who, you j 
may remember, was the youngest 
son of Henry II., determined to ; 
I possess the crown. He was obliged \ 
I to be veiy careful, for if you had | 
asked the English people whether | 
they would like to have John for t 
their king, they would nearly all 
have answered “No!” — and if you 
had asked them why, they would 
have given you plenty of reasons. 
They would have said, first, “ He 
IS neither honest nor brave;” they 
would have told you, too, that he 
kid behaved treacherously to his 
brother Richard while he w'as in 
th^ Holy Land, having tried to 
seize the crown; and that he had 
then governed very badly; and 
some would have added, “finally, 
he has no right to be king, for the j 
son of his brother Geofirey is the i 
proper heir to the crown so, thou- 
sands of people were ready to 
declare, “We won't have him!” 

But John had determined that 
he would be king; and being a 
sly man, he knew how to carry 
out his intention. It mattered 
very little to him that the crown 
bcltmged to Arthur. Poor man ! — 
he seldom stopped to listen to his 
conscience; his only thoughts were, 
“How can I get what I want?” 
not, “How shall 1 do what is 
right?” 

L. But how did he get the 
crown, papa? 

P. Partly by the help of money, 
which, unfortunately, can be made 
to help bad as well as good people. 
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He was on the continent when his 
brother di^d, and he took care hrst 
to possess himself of Normandy, 
I and all the larj^e territories there. 
I He seized the castle of Chinon, 
I where the kinp’s treasure w'as, and 
in time, hy the help of soldiers 
whom he paid with this money, he 
gained possession of part of the 
country. Several of the pn)vinces, 
however, united against him, <lc- 
claring that they would only sub- 
mit to Prince Arthur, their just 
and lawful king. The harons and 
people of Brittany w'ere very active, 
as this province, in particular, be- 
longed to Arthur, and could not 
justly be claimed by any one else. 

To gain his end in England, 
John procured the as.Nistance of 
the Archbishop of Cant<‘rbury. 
The archbisho]), before Jolin ar- 
rived in England, lield a coundl 
of the bishops and barons, at wliicn, 
by promises and secret gifts, h^per- 
suaded them to swear obedioRcc 
to John. 

' John, soon after, reached this 
, country, when he holdbf claimed the 
crown, and a great public meeting 
I was held, in which the archbishop 
I advocated his right to succeed his 
; brother. The archbishop said 
I that the crown was not hereditary, 

; which means descending from the 
' king to his heir ; but elective, that 
is to sny, the crown was always to 
belong to whomsoever the people 
might choose. This was an im- 
portant difference. To allow that 
kings were to be chosen, was to 
alter the plan which had been 
observed hitherto, for the crown 
had always been considered “ here- 
ditary;” but the archbishop kept 
to his point, he declared again and 
again that no king had any right 
to say who should be king after 
his death, and that no one could 
succeed to the crown unless he 


were chosen to be king by the . 
whole body of the nation. He tlfcn 
said that, at the council of bishops 
and barons, John had been elected; 
so the people soon after consented 
that John should be crowned, unci i 
in spite of their dislike to him, I 
they hailed him with the cry of ' 
“Long live King John!” 

Oh, it was an unhappy day for 
the people when they consented to 
such a choice! John, alas! w'as 
the worst king that ever sat on the 
English throne. It ^(^ry 

unpleasant work to telMm|niof his 
cruelty and cowardic'c, 
passion, and all his drcadfii^^es. 
We will say as little about them 
as pos-siblc. 

You may rememher the list I 
gave you of the possessions of 
Henry II., in Europe.* You will 
see that such territories were very 
extensive ; and being inhabited by 
such different peoi)le, they coulcl 
not be very easy to g«)vcrn. John 
found that, before he could he king 
over all, ho must gain his king- 
dom with the sword. He acconl- 
ingly entered into war with tfie 
men of lirittany, and the King of 
France, who was helping them. 
Philip knew vciy well the differ- 
ence between the warlike Richard 
and John, and secretly determined 
to take from England all Nor- 
mandy and other pQsscssions ; and 
ill this design, after a w'ar of about 
five year.s,he was entirely%uccessful. 

At the beginning of these wars, 
John was acknoAvledgcd as king 
by the Normans, and others, more 
readily than he had cx])ected ; he 
even caused some of those who 
had rebelled, to submit. It hap- 
pened, however, that he gained 
admission by treachery into a 
town in which his nephew Arthur 


• Page 154. 
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was living ; and, in the night, 
Althur was taken in bed, and 
many nobles of Brittany also. 
The savage John used his power 
for the basest vengeance, loading 
the nobles with irons, tying them 
together in carts, placing them in 
dungeons, and even, it is said, caus- 
ing twenty-two noblemen to be 
starved to death in Corfc Castle. 

“The most dismal part of the 
story lias yet to come. John now 
determined to rid himself of all 
fears from his nephew Arthur, by 
murdering him! It is said that 
being at first afraid to kill him, he 
ordered the keeper of his dungeon 
to put out his eyes with red-hot 
iron; but the keeper was so moved 
by Arthur’s entreaties to spare 
him, that he could not execute the 
king’s orders. It is supposed that, 
finding no one whom ho could 
trust to do the wicked deed for 
him, John stabbed him with his 
own hand, and threw his body 
into the Seine, a.d. 1203. 

“ In time, the dreadful news be- 
came known ; at first, people dared 
not suspect the truth. They could 
not believe the rumours which 
went abroad, but as soon as they 
were found to be correct, a«*uni- 
versal ciy of horror and indignation 
arose. John became the object 
of the blackest hatred, and schemes 
of revenge and punishment filled 
the minds of all. The Bretons (or 
people of* Brittany) were loudest 
of all in their curses upon him. 
Their anger amounted to frenzy — 


they were mad with despair. 
Arthur was their own beloved 
prince, who had been* born and 
brought up amongst them, and they 
had looked upon him with hope 
as their future king — as one who 
should make Brittany an inde- 
pendent kingdom, free from the 
power of England or of France. 
And now were all their hopes 
destroyed, whilst their nobles had 
been disgraced! Disgust, horror, 
shame, wrath, and contempt for 
the cruel and cowardly king, all 
worked together to raise a fearful 
storm, and an almost general in- 
surrection took place. John was 
immediately summoned to a trial 
before his peers, as a vassal of the 
French king ; and refusing to 
appear, city after city refused to 
obey him. The Bretons and the 
French together soon compelled 
'bbc other provinces to desert him. 
Joliffi had not the courage to resist 
—the dared not make one attempt 
in his own defence, but fled in dis- 
grace to England. 

Thus were Normandy and the 
other foreign provinces lost for 
ever to the crown of England. Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Anjou, Maine, 
Tourmine, and Foictou, and all 
that formed the great empire of 
his father, Henry II., returned to 
the dominion of France. Even 
the duchy of Normandy, after 
having been separated from France 
for nearly three hundred years, 
now became a part of the French 
kingdom, and has been to this day. 


THB GOLDEN BULB. 

Bb you to others kind and true, 

As vou’d have* others be to you; 
And neither do nor say to men, 
Whate’or you would not take again. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“ My dear Children, 

“ Before writing my account of 
Lincolnshire, I send you the notes 
on Nottinghamshire to learn. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

(Etymology.) Nottimjliamshire is 
so called from the Saxon word Sno~ 
dengaliam, which means, ** The house 
of caverns.” 

(Shape.) The shape of Notting- 
hamshire resembles that of an egg. 

(Bosition.) It is a midland county, 
being bounded on the north by York- 
shire, on the south by Leicestershire, 
on the east by Lincolnshire, and on 
the west by Derbyshire. 

(Soil.) Being sheltered from the 
vmt wind by the hills in Derbyshire, 
and from the east wind by the hills 
Lim olnshire, the climate of the 
county is very mild and salmrimis, 
so as to render the soil fertile. On 
account of its pleasant situation, we 
find that a great number of noblemen 
and gentlemen have chosen it as a 
place for their country seats. 

The county was once covered with 
forests; the part now remaining is 
called Sherwood Forest, and was 
fomierly the hiding-place of the out- 
law Robin Hood, and his friends. 

(Rivers.) The principal river is 
the Trent, which crosses the county 
obliquely. It is a fine river, beiny 
the fourth river in England ; but ts 
rather inconvenient, as it frequently 
overflows its banks. 

(Capital.) The capital is Not- 
tingham, situated on a tributary of 
the Trent, called the Lene. It is 
famous for its castle, its manufac- 
tures of lace and hosiery, and its ale. 

The other towns of note are Mans- 
field, Newark, and Worksop. 

The most celebrated men connected 


with this county were — Archbis/hp 
Cranmer, Kirke White, Lord Byron, 
and Sir Martin Frobisher. 

“ ‘ Dear ^fie \* I said to the coach- 
man, as he was driving me through 
Lincolnshire, ‘ what a marshy place 
this is — how very flat! And, look 
yonder! what is that great patch 
of white on the ground in the far 
distance ? Is it snow ? No, it can- 
not be, it is moving.’ 

*“No, sir; they arc white geese. 
I dare say you have heard how 
Lincolnshire is famous for its geese. 
These geese arc kcj)t principally 
for the sake of their quills and their 
feathers. I’ve heard, sir, that the 
peasants used at one time to let 
the geese lodge in their houses, even 
up in their bed-rooms; they n.'jcd 
to have large pens, made of basket 
work, and placed one above ano- 
ther against the walls of their 
rooms. They })lnck the feathers 
from the geese four or five times in 
the year.* 

“‘Is not that cruel work?* I 
said. 

“‘No, sir, I believe not. They 
wait till the feathers are nearly 
rij)e and ready to fall off (like ripe 
fruiJ* when it nearly falls off the 
tree), and then they may be plucked 
easily. If they arc pulled out before 
then, the poor animals bleed and 
feel pain. If the feathers are 
plucked while the birds are alive, 
they are more valuable than when 
they are dead; but I believe, sir, 
that the feathers of each goose do 
not yield much more than 3d. a- 
year. 

“ ‘ You sec how marshy this part 
is and suitable for geese. Just 
look at this piece of ground which 
we are passing now; it looks very 
bright and green, hut it is boggy 
and spongy; and, every now and 
then, you see little pools, like that 
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! one yonder, half hlled with rushes 
I nAd flags.’ 

j “ ‘ And frogs^ I suppose?* 

I “‘1 dare say, sir, and a numbei 
i of small fish, sticklebacks in par- 
‘ tlcular. Immenscshoals of stickle- 
backs sometimes come up the river 
Witham; and, indeed the stickle- 
backs in these parts are so plentiful 
that they are often sold at a half- 
penny per bushel — cart-loads of 
tlicm are taken away, and are used 
as manure.* 

“ * That,* I said, * reminds me of 
something — I once had a goose 
which was sent me as a present 
from Lincolnshire, but 1 could not 
eat it, its flesh had such a Jishy 
taste. Do the geese eat these 
sticklebacks ?* 

“ ‘ No doubt they do, sir.* 

“ * Then that is the reason why 
the goose had a fishy taste : it is 
far better to keep the birds alive 
for the sake of their quills and fea- 
thers. This part of the country 
seems to be very flat, and very 
wide.* 

“ * Yes, sir, we call it “the Lin- 
colnshire flats.** Sometimes we 
call it “the fens,** or the “marshes.** 
Some parts which are well drained 
! form famous pasture land, andveiy 
j fine oxen indeed are reared on 
I them. Cattle and sheep are often 
i brought here from other parts to 
I be grazed. 

“ ‘ The horses of Lincolnshire are 
very fameus, particularly for their 
size and strength. 1 have often 
bought a fine horse at Horncastte, 
which, you may know, is a Lin- 
colnshire town. Ilorncastlc fair 
is very noted. Numbers of the 
London horse-dealers meet there, 
and buy hunters and carriage 
horses at very high prices. The 
horses w'hich are bred on the feid 
(or marshy places), are apt, from 
the softness of the ground, to have 
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feet which are too broad and flat; 
they arc more uselid for farming 
than to run on the hard roads. 
Not only horses, oxen, and geese 
are found on these fens, but num- 
bers of wild fowl.* 

“ * Yes,* I said, ‘ I have a little 
book in my pocket with an account 
of the manner of catching them : I 
will read it to you — 

“The number of water-fowl, par- 
ticulorly the duck, mallard, teal, and 
widgeon, which were formerly taken 
in liiese fens, was prodigious. There 
are still great numbers taken by means 
of decoys, which arc very largo ponds 
dug in the fens with four or five 
creeks running from them to a great 
length, and each growing gradually 
narrower till it comes to a point. The 
bunks are well planted with willows, 
sallows, osiers, and the like kind of 
underwood. Into these ponds the 
^owls are enticed by ducks bred up 
tamo for the purpose. The boughs 
are arranged with such art that 
a large net is spread near the top 
of the trees, and fastened to hoops, 
which reach from side to side, though 
the passage is so wide and lofty that 
the fowls do not perceive the uet above 
them. Jn the meiiutiuic, the decoy- 
man going forward behind the reeds, 
throws corn into the water, which the 
decoy-birds greedily devour aud cn- 
c(»ur'age their visitors, till by deuces 
they all get under tlie sweep of the 
net, which grows imperceptibly nar- 
rower till it ends in a point like a 
purse, perhaps two or three hundred 
yards from tlie entrance. When the 
decoy-man perceives that they are all 
within the net, a dog who is per^ctly 
taught his business, rushes froia be- 
hind the reeds into the water, swiin- 
ming directly after the fowl, and 
barking at them. Immediately they 
take wing, but, being beat down by the 
nets, they naturally swim forward to 
avoid the dog, till they are at length 
hurried into the purse, where they 
fall a prey to the decoy-man, who 
there waits to receive them. All this 
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is done wit)) so little disturbance, that 
the wild ducks left in the ^rcat pond 
, take no notice of it, so that ii sinf^le 
• decoy-mnn having seized all the fowl 
j in one of those crocks or eniinls, goes 
I round to the others to execute the same 
business, always taking care to dis- 
tinguish the decoy-ducks, and set 
them at liberty. Jly these means in- 
j credible numbers of wild fowl are 
taken every week during the season, 

I most of which are sent up to London. 

I Ten decoys, it is said, during one 
' winter furnished the enormous num- 
ber of 30.000 birds. 

“ * I believe, ’ replied the eoach- 
inaii, * that the aeeount is correet. 
You have, I see, sir, a in,i)) as well 
as a book. If you will open it I 
Avill explain to you this part of 
Lineolnshirc. You see at the 
south a river called the Welland. 
Well, sir, all the way iVoiu the 
Welland up to the river II umber, 
except just in one place, the coa«, 
is low and marshy, .scarcely higher 
' than the sea; indeed, sir^ in 
parts it is lower than the sea, so 
’ that it has to be protected by a 
sen-wall, or bank. If it were not 
' for that, the sea would overflow 
the land. 

“ ‘ Lincolnshire, sir, is divided 
into tliree parts. Lindsey, w’liich 
is all that large tract at the mouth 
of the river Witham ; Kesteven, 
which is the soutli-w^estern part; 
and Holland, which is the south- 
j eastern part.' 

I “ * Holland,' I said, * is the name 
of a whole country!' 

“‘Yes, sir; and the South of 
Lincolnshire lias the same name 
as that country, because it is so 
much like it.’ 

“ * TJic name,* I said, * is derived 
from the Saxon word “ Hoi,” 

I W'hich means a hole or hollow' 
j “ ‘ And that, sir, is a very proper ‘ 
' name, for both places are hollow, 

! and as low as the sea. It is supposed 


that nearly all the district called . 
Holland was once covered waIi • 
water, but it w'as reclaimed fioin j 
the sea by frequent embank in ent.s, j 
made in the times of tlie Komans. | 
But the climate, sir, in tliesc low I 
marshy parts, is still very iin- ! 
liealtby; there is scarcely such a ' 
thing as a spring of pure water in j 
all the fens ! and only bad brackish ; 
water can be procured from llic [ 
wells and ponds. Unw’holesomc ' 
vapours thus arise, so tiiat tlie j 
people are subject to ague, and i 
“ intermittent” fe\ers. 

“‘T miglit as avcH also tell you, 

.sir, that not only is Lincoln \ery ■ 
flat, but the nciglibonring conn- ; 
ties, Humingdon, Nortbainpton, 
Cambridge, Norfolk, and Sutlblk. 
These form a great extent of , 
land, called the Bedfoud Li.vkl. , 

It is culled the Bedford J^evel 
because the Dukes of Ih'dford 
have given so much attention to 
draining it. Enormous sums have 
been spent at difl'erent times in ' 
cutting canals and drains, and j 
in forcing-pumps to curry off the ! 
w'ater. On one occasion no kiss 
than £300,000 was s])ent. There ' 
are some pumps in the distance! , 
w’Iii«h are being worked by wind- j 
mills — most of them are now 
w orked by steam.’ 

“‘Thank you,' I said; ‘I shall 
not easily forget tlie flats and fens 
of Lincolnshire.’ As we passed . 
through the open cout^try, 1 ob- 
served another circumstance wliich - 
we will mention under the head 
“ Surface it w'us, that there were 
many chiirchc.s, with tall spires, . 
some of wliich w'cre very beauti- ' 
ful. I 

“ On reaching my next resting- | 
place, I discovered tlie “etymology” * * 
of Lincoln. It was so called from I 
its Latin name Lindum, and the | 
Latin word Coloniu, a colony ; the I 
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lon^ name, Lindum-colonia, was 
ia tunc changed to Lincoln. 

*^The hountkiries of Lincoln I 
also noticed. 

** The shape also; and, lastly, the 
size of the county. ' 

“ It then occurred to me, ‘Well, 
I have heard of so many new 
things that 1 am afraid of forget- 
ting some of them.* As I cannot 
finish my notes to-day, I will just 
arrange the (liirercnt facts in their 
proper order.” 

\. (Shape.) Long; rather oval. 

2. (Size.) Secor^ county ; the 
largest except Yorkshire. 


3. (Etymology.) Named from the 

two Latin words, Lindum and 
Colon ia. • 

4. (Boundaries.) North, York- 
shire ; east. North Sea ; west, 
Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
and Rutland: south, Northampton- 
shire and Cambridgeshire. 

5. (Soil) Flats and fens. Geese, 
sticklebacks, oxen, sheep, horses, 
wild ducks, &c. Holland; drain- 
age, pumps, canals, drains, em- 
bankments, &c. ; impure vapours ; 
fevers, ague. 

6. (Surface) Beautiful churches ; 
three divisions. 


6PHING. 

Oh, welcome the Spring ^ its early pride, 

As it bursts its prison>band ; 

As it lavishly scatters its beauties around, 

And gilds the weary land!* 

I love to roam wheo’e the spring flowers peep, 

And rear their lovely hcatls ; 

Where they rise ns if from iJieir wtntor's meup 
In tlio folds of an icy bed. 

I could linger long wdmre tlie violets blow, j 

And richest fragrance yiehl ; ! 

Where the primrose blooms with a pallid line, ' 

And decks the verdant field. 

The frisking lambs, in their playful mood, 

Perform a thousand feats ; ! 

The murmuring bee now sullies forth | 

To cull the vernal sweets. 1 

The blackbird sits on a fragile spray, • 

And plumes his jetty wing, 

As lie blithely warbles a cheerful lay — 

A herald-note of spring. 

And the merry brook imurs its waters font*, 

And the bursting buds are free. 

Lo 1 they all proclaim, ^witli vocul mirth, 

The fresh-wrought mystery, 
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place, where the ground is ice^ and 
the moun^Ains are ice— those are 
the mountains we call icebergs I 
They are often broad flat masses 
of ice, very much larger than all 
the Zoological Gardens ! Zoolo- 
gical Gardens — Bah! Ah, how 
hard it is to live in this warm 
country and bathe in water with 
the chill off! Ah ! let me return 
to the North Pole ! 

Ion. What is there worth seeing 
there ? 

W. B. There are the great 
northern lights, the rosy Aurma 
Borealis ! — there shine very bril- 
liant stars! Up there, it is a 
solemn and retired place, when 
the pale moon shines on the ice — 
and her bright beams of silver 
dance on the waves of the restless 
sea ! When 1 was a young bear, 
and loved to roam, I would climb 
from rock to rock, and up stef^ 
icebergs to some very open place, 
there 1 would listen to the roaiing 
of the waves, and the creaking of 
the ice, and the flapping of the 
wdngs of the cold north wind. 

L, And what did you sec ? 

W* B, Sometimes a quiet whale. 
Enormous Greenland whales would 
quietly swim about, enjoying the 
silence and peace. 

/on. But suppose that yon felt 
hungry I 

W. B. Why, if I felt hungry, 
I would go to the edge of the 
water; there 1 would wait at 
the largo holes in the ice, for I 
kn^w that the seals came to such 
holes to get fresh air, — these ani- 
mals 1 would catch ; or 1 would 
dive in after the fish. Sometimes 
I would climb the high rocks, and 
begin sniffing the wind to discover 
the smell of hoi Walrus. I once ^ 
went out to try and find food ; and 
on I travelled for fifteen miles, 
when I found some smoking Wal- 


rus which some sailors had cooked 
and had left on the ice. I nad 
smelt it all that way off. 

I was often very hungry, and 
then I would even fight the WaJms 
himself. Whenever 1 could kill 
him I ate him, all but his skin and 
tusks. The carcase of a dead 
whale I would sometimes find on 
the water, or carcase of some 
animal from the land ; sea-birds, 
also, and their eggs I would eat; 
while, if I reached the land, and 
were hungry, I would even eat j 
roots and fruits ; sca-weed also 
1 have eaten. But, one day when 
I had smelt some delicious and j 
rich-smelling walrus, and found it , 
ready cooked, I was just going to j 
enjoy a dainty meal, when some 
sailors with guns and spears — ah ! 
you know the rest; 1 was soon 
bound and taken on board ship» 
and here I am in the Zoological 
Gardens / Zoo-o-logical Gardens I 
Bah ! its very hot — {^plunge), 

L. There I he has gone into the 
water to cool himself— perhaps 
when he comes out he will finiyh 
his story. 

Ion. We should like, sir, if you 
are cool enough, to hear the rest 
of y^ur story. You are aware that 
you are one of the bear tribe, 
belonging to the order of flesh- | 
eating animals.” Wc should be 
glad to know how you differ from 
the other tribes, so as to be called 

A BEAR. • 

W. B. Well, you must know 
that I am rather ** Pestalozzian ” 
in my way. 1 wish you to use 
your reasoning powers as well as 
your perceptive faculties. 

W. Oh! 

W. B. So you may not only 
notice what parts 1 have different * 
from the other tribes, but now that 
you know my habits, you may see 
why 1 have such parts. What 
S65 
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you notice about me particu- 
larly? 

iy . That you are a rough-look- 
ing fellow, with long shaggy hair. 
I wonder why your hair is white, 
while other bears have brown hair? 

W, B, Ah ! there is something 
in that. Why is your mamma 
wearing a white dress now? Why 
does that gentleman who is look- 
ing through the railing wear a 
white hat in this warm weather? 

L. Because it is cooler. 

W. B, That is it, miss ! White 
is not a good conductor of heat 
(ask your mamma what that 
means), so the heat from the sun 
will not pass through vour mam- 
ma’s white gown, or that gentle- 
man’s white waistcoat, or his 
white hut, so easily as it would 
if these things were all black. 

/on. Then, why do you wear a 
white coat up at the North Pole ? 
You don’t want to bo kept cool up 
there. 

W* B, No; I want to be kept 
warm! If my blood were not 
warm it would not circulate; but 
the fact is, that at the North Pole 
there is scarcely ever any warmth 
from the sun to reach anybody ; 
the warmth is in my body^ not 
outside it. 

X. Ah ! I see, that is a famous 
plan I Of course your body is 
warmer than the air, and you want 
the white coat to keep the warmth 
in your bfidy, just as we haye white 
clothes to keep it out 

Ion. And, just as the white 
things keep my milk-and-water 
warm longer than black ones 
would — papa told me so once. 
And just as a white tea-pot will 
4 keep the tea wann longer than a 
black tea-pot would. ^ 

W. B. Very true ; and now 
notice my hair,— just feel it! 

Ion. - You won’t bite? 
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Bear. No! 

Ion. Here, you feel, Willie! I’m 
afraid. 

W. Yes. His hair is Tcry 
coarse and wiry; I’ve read that ; 1 
know without feeling. 

W. B. And something else, — 
feel! 

W. Yes— yreoay. Do you use 
bear’s-grease, then? 

W. D. Never mind. Why is it 
greasy, think you? 

L. To keep out the water when 
yon arc swimming. The feathers 
of the water-fowl, and the fur of the 
beaver, are greasy for the same 
purpose. 

W. B. Very good. Now, look 
at my paw. Here it is. 

Ion. Mind, Lucy ; you can see 
from here without touching him. 
Look at the twinkling in his eye. 

L. Yes ; I notice your great 
nailsy and the soles of your feet j 
are very flat. 

•IV. Look at the long hairs, — 
they arc even under his feet ; how 1 
rough his soles must be! | 

lY. B. Well, sir, have you never 
heard of horses being rough-shod 
in slippery weather ? 

IV. Then those hairs, I suppose, 
keep you from slipping on the ice. 

Ir. B. You may now notice the 
parts which distinguish me as a 
bear — not as a Folar bear — simply 
as a BEAK. 

W. Yes. Then, 1st, all bears 
have rather flat feet, and arc called 
plantigrade ; thus you can walk on 
your hind legs without difficulty. 

W. B. So we can ; and can 
dance. You have heard of dancing 
bears, no doubt. Anything else ? 

L. Yes. 2ndly, you have sharp 
nails at the ends of your feet, which 
are fitted for attacking other ani- 
mals (at least, I thought so just 
now), and for digging, perhaps. 

W.B, True; and for climbing 
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up icebergs they are vciy useful. 
Look, toOj at my friends, the 
brown bears, in the other part of 
the gardens. How they climb t 
there they go — ^up the pole I Any- 
thing else? 

Ion, Yes. Bears may be known, 
3rdly, by their ponderous bodies^ 
and massive limbs. 4thly, by their 
awkward movements. 1 will count 
up your distinctions ; — plantigrade 
feet, sharp nails, ponderous bodies, 
&c., awkward movements, and 
shaggy hair. 

M, Lastly, I must add some- 
thing which our friend has omitted. 
Of all the flcslifcaiing animals, 
the bears are the most omnivorous ; 
that is, they will cat all sorts of 
food, — one kind, the black bear, 
lives almost entirely on vegetables. 
Thus, although they have four 
great canine teeth for killing their 
prey, as all flesh-eating animals 
have, yet their grinding teeth 
differ : the grinding teeth of t^ose 
which f\xt vegetables arc not nearly 
so sharp as in those which eat 
flesh only; so you may add, lastly — 

W, I will add it, — “ varied diet, 
and teeth.” 

JIf. If our friend the bear has 
no objection, I will give you one or 
two particulars which have not 
been mentioned. 1 know a gentle- 
man who has lived in Siberia, and 
has seen some of the brown and 
black bears. These animals are 
found in the northern parts of 
Asia, America, and Europe — in 


Norway and Sweden. This gen- 
tleman told me that, in the winter, 
they shut tlicmselvcs up in their 
caves, wdiich are in the rocks, 
mountains^ and caverns, or in the 
depths of the forests. Here, as 
they cannot get food, they sleep 
for some months. Like the hedge- 
hogs, they go to sleep very fat, and 
awake looking vciy thin. Then 
they have a bony, grim, and 
hungry appearance, looking out 
of their unfriendly eye in an eager 
manner, which shows them to bo 
very dangerous neighbours. 

W. B. You may say the same 
thing of me, except that I never 
get the chance of eating honey ^ as 
they do. 

if/. Yes; that reminds me that 
the bears, like our friend the fox, 
are very fond of the wild honey, 
which they find on the trees ; and, 
as they can always climb trees, they 
are famous for their cunning and 
skill in procuring it. I found in the 
Penny Cyclopedia an extract from 
a hook called ^^The Tour in the 
Prairies” which I presume relates 
to the American bears. You shall 
hear it; — 

'^The bears is the knowingest var- 
miifL for finding out a bee tree in the 
world. They gnaws for a doy together 
at the trunk, till they makes a hole 
big enough to get in their paws, and 
they’ll haul out honey, bees, and all.” 

W. If the gentleman who wroted 
them words would just go to school 
again — he might learn grammars. 


Selv-lovs but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small ])ebl)le stirs the peaceful lake : 

The centre moved, tlie circle straight succeeds. 
Another still, and still another spremls; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race ! 

POPE. 
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I tAe PLANTAGENET KING& 

I JOHN. 

I P. You learned in^ our last 
' lesson that John, by his bad con- 
! duct, lost his possessions in Nor- 
I mandy. This foolish king next 
; engage in a quarrel with the 
I Pope, which happened in this way. 
j The Archbishop of Canterbury 
I died, and when another Arch- 
bishop was to be chosen, the Au- 
gustine Monks and the Bishops of 
England could not agree in their 
choice. John, seeing that there 
was a quarrel, thought that he 
would take a part in it; and, being 
on the side of the Bishops, he 
elected the Bishop of Norwich. 
The Monks, however, declared 
that they and their Bishops had 
been accustomed to manaj^ their 
affairs, and that no king had any 
right to interfere with such matters. 
The Pope, they said, was the proper 
person to settle the question; and 
accordingly they appealed to him. 

When the message of the Monks 
reached Borne, the Pope said that 
both of the parties chosen in Eng- 
land were to be put aside; and 
that Cardinal Stephen Jjan§ton 
should be made Archbishop in- 
stead. This decision John would 
not agree to, saving that the Pope 
had no power to decide the ques- 
tion. The Pope declared that he 
onljjr had Ihe power to decide — 
while John, in return, to show his 
power, turned the Monks of Can- 
terbuiy out of their cloisters, seized 
all their goods, and at last drove 
them out of the kingdom. 

Thus began a terrible quarrel — 
a quarrel between England’s basest 
*' king, and one of Home’s mightiest 
Popes. John soon felt the effects 
of his rashness; the thunders of 
Borne rolled heavily over his head. I 
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Innocent, the Pope, began by lay- 
ing the kingdom under an interdict, 
which, in those days, was a most 
terrible sentence. Divine service 
was instantly stopped, the church 
doors being closed. Not a sound 
of church-bell was heard, but a 
dismal silence reigned ; and no 
priests were allowed to fulfil their 
offices except to give baptism to 
the new-born, or the holy sacra- 
ment to the dying. No prayers 
were read over the dead, but the 
bodies were laid in unconsecrated 
ground, and were even thrown 
into ditches, and left on the public 
highways. The silver saints were 
taken down from their places, and 
laid in ashes in the empty church ; 
while the statues and pictures 
were veiled with black cloth. 

But J ohn would not repent. lie 
otKy showed the same bad spirit 
as the Pope, and treated the clergy 
with all kinds of cruelty. Thus 
more than a year passed away, 
when, as Innocent saw that John 
would not obey, and that his 
people hated him as the cause of 
their troubles, he hurled against 
him the terrible sentenc’C of cj:co»n- 
munication. By this sentence he i 
was declared to be impious, to be ; 
unfit for human society, and of 
course unfit to govern. His sub- 
jects were declared to be freed 
from his authority, and all the ! 
princes of Christendom were in- I 
vited to help in driving him from 
his throne — they were told to ti^e 
up a crusade against him, as they 
had against the Saracens of the 
Holy Land. 

But, by this act, the Pope had 
taken upon himself more authority 
than belonged to him. There is 
no king of kings, but the most 
high G^, and he who takes upon 
himself to give a punishment that 
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I God onlj can give, loses God's 
I favour. It is true that John's 
j cowardice*at last induced him to 
{ submit, although he had an army 
; of 60,000 men, but the Pope never 
j gained from him that obedience 
I which he would have gained by 
I Christian means. John pretended 
j to obey — he kneeled down be- 
j fore Pandulph, the ambassador 
from Rome, and in the presence 
of all the great bishops, barons, 
and knights, he took an oath of 
obedience to the Pope, agreeing to 
surrender the crown of England to 
him, and to hold it of him as his 
master also agreeing to pay every 
j year a tribute of 1,000 marks ; 700 
I for his kingdom of England, and 
300 for the kingdom of Ireland, 
i The Pope then removed the in- 
I terdict, and the sentence of excom- 
munication; he sent Langton to 
I England to be Archbishop .of 
I Canterbury, and commanded Tlie 
i King of France, who had invaded 
j England, to return to his •own 
i countiy. But, ns King Philip had 
I been told to dethrone John, he de- 
I termi ned, now he was in England, to 
I try and do so. John's army, how- 
ever, conquered him ; a great battle 
was fought at sea, and nearly all 
the French ships were destroyed ; 
this was the first great sea-fight 
between the English and French 
nations. 

The loss of Normandy, and the 
quarrel with the Pope, were two 
principal events of John’s reign ; 

I he third and greatest was the 
qUarrel with the barons, which 
endea with the signing of Magna 
O iiARTA. I dare say you remem- 
ber hearing, in one of our lessons, 
of the four powers of government;"' 
the people, the nobles, the clerg}% 
and the king; you have since sec{^ 
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that each partv often tried to 
increase its privileges. The quar- 
rel which next took place between 
the king and the barons served to 
increase the people's liberties as i 
much as those of the barons. 

When the Pope removed the in- 1 
terdict (which had lasted for about i 
six years), the barons had for some 
time resolved to quarrel with their 
king. They remembered the good 
laws which the nobles used to ! 
enjoy in the time of the Saxon 
King, Edward tub Confessor ; 
they remembered, too, the charters 
which had been given to them in 
the reign of John's grandfather, 
Henry I., but these law s and char- 
ters had been broken, and they 
were again treated very badly in 
several ways. 

In the first place, when any ' 
baron died, his castle and lands 
were said not to belong to his son, 
but to the king; and, before the < 
rightful heir could obtain posses- | 
sion, he had to Iw?/ his property j 
back again from the king. King | 
John in particular would often | 
make the heir of a baron pay a ; 
very large sum for his fatKer's 
lands; almost as much as the full 
value of the property. * 

JV. Why, 7 should call that [ 
robbeiy. ' 

P, Y ou know, too, that in the reign | 
of Henry II., the custom of hiring j 
“soldiers” was begun; and that 
the barons, instead of bringing their ' 
vassals, and following their king ! 
to the battle, paid a tax which j 
was called a scutage, John had ' 
been making the b'urons pay very ‘ | 
heavy scutage, which they did not ! 
like. Besides this, there were 
many other evils, as you will see 
presently. ^ 

The barons resolved that thej 
would not bear with these troubles 
any longer. Two thousand of them 
3.59 
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assembled together, declaring that 
the} were the army of God, and 
the holy church. Stephen Lang- 
ton, the Archbishop of Cantcrbuiy, 
and others of the clergy, joined 
them, and a small number of them 
waited on John. They then stated 
their grievances ; and bringing 
forward an old copy of Henry 
I.’s charter, which the arch- 
bishop had found, they demanded 
that John should renew it. As 
soon ns he heard their complaints, 
and knew what they wished him 
to do, he burst into a most violent 
passion, swearing dreadful oaths, 
and saying to them, “ Why do ye 
not also demand my kingdom?’* 
But his passion did not frighten 
the barons. Finding that he would 
not be reasoned with, they began 
at once to besiege some of liis 
cities, and a dreadful civil war 
would have happened but that the 
cowardly John was afraid to fight, 
lie could only find seven knights 
to be his friends, and he therefore 
resolved to submit. 

lie told the barons to meet him 
at k place called Rvnny-mead — 
between Staines and Windsor. 
Here, in a meadow close by the 
Thames, the barons, dressed ‘In 
full armour, presented to John a 
paper, on which many great pro- 
mises were ivTitten, and which was 
accordingly called the Magna 
Charta. Without making much 
attempt to waiter it, John easily 
agreed to fulfil all the promises, 
and immediately signed the scroll, 
on the 15th June, 1215. 

The great charter contained 63 
clauses. 1 will mention some: — 

1. A baron at his death may leave 
^his property to whomsoever lie likes. 

2. If a man die without making a 
will, hie family shall inherit his pro- 
perty, and not the king. 

8. No eewtage, or any other tax, | 
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shall be imposed without consent of 
the great council of the nation. 

4. Men shall obtain justice by jury, 
instead of depending on the uncertain 
decisions of the courts. 

6. Tlie clergy shall choose their own 
bishops, and manage their own affairs. 

Those were some of the pri- 
vileges granted to the higher 
orders. There were also privileges 
to be granted to the people. Some 
of them were as follows: — 

6. Merchants may carry on their 
business, and go in and out of the 
kingdom at their own pleasure, and 
shall not pay heavy fines and taxes 
whenever the king wishes to make 
them. 

7. A poor man may bring an action 
against a rich man. 

8. Justice may not be bought, sold, 
or delayed ; no freeman may be turned 
out of his house, or imprisoned, or 
banished, except by the judgment of 
hiJ'peers. 

9. There shall be one uniform weight ! 
and ^measure used throughout the 
kingdom. 

10. N 0 officer of the king shall take 
a poor man’s cart, or horse, or plough, 
or any of his fanning implements, 
without his leave. 

These few j)articulnrs will show > 
you some of the evils that existed. 
The removal of these evils was a 
source of great joy to the people, 
who were very grateful to the 
barons. 

The villains, the most numer- 
ous class in the kingdom, could 
now have the law; they were free! 
The MERCHANTS coulu BOW work 
hard without fear of being c]^ate*d, 
and they were not to be hindered 
in going to and fro; they were 
free! The clerot could choose 
their bishops according to their 
own hearts ; they were free ! The 
ViARONS were free from unjust 
taxes before inheriting property — 
they could not be made to pay a 
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scutate which was not a fair one; 
they were free ! Before the Char- 
ter, if the iieir of a baron’s i)roperty 
were a lady, tlie king w'oiild choose 
a husband for her ; and if she re- 
fused liim, she forfeited her land. 
If the heir were a male, he could 
not get married without the king's 
consent, unless he chose to pay a 
very large sum for the liberty of 
choosing a wife ; hut now he could 
choose his own wife ! — he was 
truly free! No wonder that when 
people write history hooks, they 
call the Magna Gluirta “ the great 
bulwark of English liberty.” 

But, alas ! there is no sunlight 
without a shadow! By the side of 
the bright joys of the people were 
the dark shadows of ♦Folin’s treach- 
ery. The ready manner in which 
he had signed the (charter was very 
suspicious, and now it was founu 
that he had no intention of keip- 
ing his promise, lie obtained 
from the Pope a bul! to annuk the 
Charter. He retired secretly to the 
Isle of Wight, where he collectctl 
a large body of foreign soldiers, 
and rose suddenly on the barons. 
They Avere not prepared to meet 
him, and he therefore committed 
the most horrible cruelties. At 
last, however, they obtained help 
from the French king, and made 
ready to fight John. 

It was a happy thing for the 
people that the war for their 
Magna Charta did not last long. 
John was marching with his army 
by the shores of the Wash, in 
Lincolnshire — a place noted for its 
marshy lands; Avhilc crossing the 
Wash, the tide suddenly rose, and 
rushing upon his army, it swept 

Wilt thou draw near tl 

Draw near them, thei^ 

Sweet mercy is nobility 

away his horses, carriages, and 
Avagons full of treasures. M^ny 
of his men even were swallowed 
up in the whirlpool caii.ced by the 
impetuoua tide. He himself did 
not escape easily, and hurrying on 
in terror, he was taken ill suddenly, 
and died at Newark, in Notting- 
hamshire, A.D. 1216. Whether lie 
died from grief, fever, or poison, 
it is not known. 

You may now make the lesson. 

Lesson 17. JOHN. 

Began to reign 1101) 

Died 1216 

1. John, the brother of Hichard 
ascended the throne against the 

wit! of most of his subjects^ as his 
nephew Prince Arthur was the heir 
to the crovm. lie was soon engaged 
in a war with the King of France^ 
when, having taken his nephew 
prisoner, it is said that he murdered 
him with his own hands. This erneltg 
caused him to be so much hated, that 
his Norman barons and others (h- 
scried him ; and Normandg, and his 
other possessions in Europe, i^crc 
soon lost to England for ever. 

2. The king next quarrelled with 
the Pope concerning the choice of an 
Afehbishop of Canterbwy. The 
Pope laid the kingdom under an 
interdict, excommunicated John, and 
caused him to submit. 

3. The third and last quan el of 
John was with his barons in Eng- 
land. They forced thPir cowardly 
king to sign the Magna Ciiakta, 
and thus laid the foundation of the 
peoples liberty. lie afterwards 
made a disgraceful attempt to break 
all his promises, and raised a civil 
war, in which he died, A.D. 1216. 

lie nature of the gods? 
in being merciful; 

’b true badge. 

bhakrpbrb. 
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I M, Tin I This will be a very 
I nice metal to talk about. ^ Suppose 
we begin with its historyl Tin is 
one of the metals which were 
earliest known. A very long time 
ago, before Julius C.s:sar came 
to this island fwhen was that?), 
people called Phcsnicians used to 
pay visits in their ships to the 
coast of Cornwall, and buy tin. 
Even now, when you go to Corn- 
wall, you may sec the miners 
working in the tin mines. 

W, Why was tin known in such 
early times, mamma? Is it because 
men could find it easily? 

M, Yes, that is one reason. 1st, 
it is found near the earth’s surface; 
and, 2ndly, the ore is easily sepa- 
rated from the earthy materials; a 
heat strong enough for the purpose 
can be made with charcoal, in a 
common furnace. 

Generally the miners find their 
tin in the veins (or cracks, if you 
like to call them so) in the hard 
granite and other rock — they call 
these cracks “ lodes.” Sometimes 
it is found scattered amongst 
gravel and loose earth which kas 
been washed down from the 
mountains. 

X. Just as the gold is found. 

M. 1 will explain to you how 
the metal is procured from the ore. 
The lump^,of stone and tin arc 
pounded in a stamping-mill. You 
know what a beam of wood is. 
Now, imagine two great beams 
placed upright the lumps of ore 
are placed underneath them, and 
08 a water-wheel outside the build- 
ing turns round, the great beams 
* move up and down, like a pair of 
legs walking — 

W. But 1 suppose they don’t walk 
ybr— do they ever move forward? 
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M. No ; they are like a pair of 
legs on the tread-mill, except that, 
instead of their moving the wheels, 
the wheel moves them. As with 
their heavy weight they stamp on 
the ore beneath, it is crushed — 

W. To death! 

M, No, into powder ; or smaller 
pieces, rather. 

Ion. I should have thought that 
wooden beams would not have been 
hard enough — the stony ore must 
hurt their feet. 

M. But I was going to tell you, 
the beams have shoes ^ — each beam 
has a heavy mass of iron at the 
end, weighing about 156 pounds; 
with the soles of such heavy 
“shoes” the ore is easily crushed. 
It is next washed in water, and 
sifted, to separate the metal from 
the earthy parts entirely, and after 
a £yeat deal of washing and sifting 
the metal is ready to be smelted, 
in nyich the same manner as the 
other metals. 

The metal separated from the 
earth is by no means pure lead, it 
contains arsenic, iron, sulphur, &c. 
When the arsenic is separated 
from it by burning, the process is 
very dangerous, on account of the 
poisonous fumes ; the men engaged 
in it nearly always die when they 
are young, after a few years* em- 
ployment. The tin washed down 
from the hills is purer than from 
the lodes — it contains less arsenic, 
and is called stream-tin. The mines 
in Cornwall are sometimes dug very 
deep, and carried some distance 
under the sea. Such mines are 
then very dangerous; there have 
been several instances where the 
water rushing in, has filled up the 
mine, and in the midst of their work 
bthe miners have had to flee for 
their lives. One ingenious man dug 
a mine, and built a turret of wood 
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all round it to keep out the water. 
The mine was worked for some 
years, and about £70,000 worth of 
tin was procured from it, but un- 
fortunately one stormy night an 
American ship struck against the 
frame-work of wood, and broke it, 
so that the mine was quickly filled 
with water. 

L. Is much tin sold in this coun- 
try, mamma? 

M. Yes, great quantities. About 

60.000 persons arc employed in 
the works in Cornwall, and in one 
year they have used as much as 

40.000 lbs. of gunpowder for the 
purpose of blasting. 

W, I do not wonder at so much 
tin being made, it is such a nice 
metal. But what is the use of tin? 
only to make tin saucepans, I 
suppose. 

M, Let us talk of the mes of 
tin. The making of “ tin ” .sai»e- 
pans is not its greatest use, for the 
saucepans which you thinlt are 
made of tin, arc really thin sheets 
of iron gashed over with tin. A 
great cauldron of melted tin is 
made ready, — the thin sheets of 
iron are well cleared with water 
and sand, and are dipped in weak 
sulphuric acid, which process is 
termed pickling ; they undergo all 
manner of operation.s, by which 
they arc brought to a beautiful 
state of smoothness and brightness, 
and are then ready to be dipped 
into the melted tin. After remain- 
ing in the melted tin for about an 
hour and a half they are taken 
out with tongs, and laid on an 
iron-rack where the superfluous tin 
drains off. 

Ion, But still, mamma, if you 
cut one of the tin-plates— -if you 
cut a tin saucepan, it seems to be 
white all through, not a dark colouf 
inside, like iron. 

M, That is because, after dipping 


the plates in tin, there are other 
processes of washing with adids. 
By these means the tin is not only 
well fixed to the surface of the 
plate, bqt made to penetrate 
through it. When we talk of the 
qualities of tin, you will find that 
it is one of the softest metals — 
almost ns soft as lead. Saucepans 
made of such a metal would soon 
lose their shape on the Are. 

IK Mamma, I have often seen, 
at the ironmonger’s, saucepans 
j marked “block-tin ” — “warrant- 
ed BLOCK-TIN.” What does that 
mean ? 

I M. Block-tin goods are also 
made of tinned iron, only the plates 
are thicker and of a better quality. 
These pl.ates are afterwards ham- 
mered on anvils with polished steel 
hammers, which hammering gives 
them a bright silvery appearance. 
You learned in our lesson on Cop- 
per that vegetable acids cause it to 
form a poisonous rust; therefore 
all copper vessels that are used for 
cooking, are, or should be, coated 
with tin. 

Ion. I wonder what other Uses 
tin has! Are tin- tacks made of 
tin ? I suppose not ; they would 
bfftoo soft. 

M. Tin -tacks are iron tacks tin- 
ned ; this is done by a process called 
1 wet tinning. The tacks are put into 
a stone bottle with tin and “sal 
ammoniac the bottle, having 
been stopped up, is t||cn plunged 
into a fire, and frequently turned 
round, so that all the tacks may be 
tinned alike. 

Pins, also, you may remember, 
have a white appearance. A pin 
is made of brass wire, and, as brass 
is a different metal from iron — 

W. I suppose that a differenf 
mixture must be used. 

M. Yes, You have seen the pow- 
der called “cream of tartar”; a 
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quantity of cream of tartar, and 
aluSi, and salt, is mixed with water. 
In this mixture tin filings are dis- 
solved. The brass pins are then 
thrown into it and boiled; when 
taken out they have a white coating 
of tin, and are then polished in a 
curious manner. Th cy are thrown 
into a tub filled with bran ; the tub 
is set in quick motion, and, by the 
constant rubbing from the bran, 
the pins are rendered bright. 

L. I have thought, mamma, of 
another use. I once heard that 
tin is used in difeing, 

M, It is. Tin is dissolved in 
tartaric acid (and other acids), and 
is used as a mordant; that is, for 
fixing tlie colours in the articles 
dyed. 

Ion, Now, we have talked of the 
history of tin, and the uses ; please 
let us hear of the different sorts 
next. 

M. I do not know of any differ- 
ent sorts except ^rain-fw and block- 
tin. Tin is, however, often found 
under different forms, for it can be 
mixed with other metals. What 
do we call two metals when they 
are mixed together? 

L. We say that they form an 

alloy. V 

M, Tin, then, forms several 
alloys, some of which we have 
mentioned; but I will recapitulate 
them. 

(1.) 10 parts of tin and 90 of 
copper fon4 bronze, which was used 
by the ancients for knives, swords, 
and cannon. 

(2.) 20 parts tin and 80 parts 
copper form belbmetal. 

(3.) Nearly the same proportions 
of these metals are used by the 
Chinese to form gongs, 

* (4.) I part tin and' 2 copper, with 

a little arsenic and silver, form 
speculum metal for telescopes. 

(5.) Tin also foims part of the 
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alloys — Pewter, Britannia Metal, 
and the Solder which plumbers 
use for mending tin Qnd iron 
goods. * 

W. Now, let us finish our lesson 
by talking of the qualities of tin. 
We can easily discover them from 
the uses. It does not rust in 
water or air very easily. 

Jon. And it is very light. 

M. Yes, it is the lightest of the 
DUCTILE metals ; it is only about 
seven times heavier than water. I 
should like you to compare this 
metal with lend. 

Ion. It differs from lead, because 
it is light; but it is like it because 
it is soft, and will not rust in 
water. 

W. And it is like lead, because 
it is in-elnstic, and because it is 
very fusible — it melts easily. 

Jon* It is a little like lead in its 
co^ur; lead is a whitish grey, and 
tin is quite white — it is rather more 
like^ilver. 

Ij. Wc may add that it is 
malleable ; it may be beaten into 
very thin leaves called “ tin-foil.” 
That reminds me of another use 
— the tin-foil is used with mercury 
for silvering looking-glasses. 

M. You may now make the 
lesson, but you may change the 
arrangement. Instead of writing 
the particulars in this order — 
history, uses, different sorts, and 
qualities ; begin with the qualities, 
and end with the history. 

L. Very well, mamnia. 

Lesson 19. TIN. w 

(Qualities.) Tin is slightljj like 
lead in its cohmr, which is white ; it 
is also like lead in being soft, in- 
elastic, very fusible, and jtexible, and 
in not rusting easily in the water or 
*air. It differs jrom lead in its 

S ’ ht — its sjierijic gravity being 
more than 7. 
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(Uses.) Tin, is used for making 
tin-plate fpr saucepans, |y?. ; for tin- 
ning the surface of copper and brass 
cooking-utensils; as a coating for 
pinSj Hn-tacks, as a mordant 
for dyeing; for silvering looking- 
glasses, 

(Different Sorts.) There are many 
alloys of tin — such as Bronze, Bell 
Metal, Gong Metal, Speculum Metal, 


Britannia Metal, Pewter, PlumbePs 
Solder. • 

(History.) This metal was weU 
known in the olden times. The 
ancient Phoenicians used formerly to 
visit the English shores, and purchase 
tin in Cornwall. Cornwall is the 
great English storehouse for tin; hut 
it is also found in Germany, Chili, 
and Mexico. 


SONGS FOR THE MONTHS. 


JUNE. 

A WILD wreath ! a wild wreath I for the leafy month of June I 
FluckM in tlio dewy morning, twined in the sultry noon, 

In shady nook, on breezy hill, or in the vale below, 

By mossy fount, or streon^which glides with mosio in its flow t 

A wild wreath 1 a wild wreath 1 of blossoms rainbow>hued, 

That spring up all unnotSd in the lonely solitude, 

That deck the hedgerows, and the fields, where treads the foot of toil, 
Of youthful hearts the treasure-stores, of tiny hands the spoil ! 

A wild wreath I a wild wreath ! of bright and fragrant flowers, * 
That May hath foster’d with her smUes, and nourish’d with her showers, 
To twine amid the dark locks of her swarthy brother June, 

As he resteth where the leafy trees 4* sprout forth a shady boon.” 

A wild wreath 1 a wild wreath ! of blossoms, where the bee 
Revels in plenty, amid halls bedeck’d right gorgeously, 

Where the gauze-wing’d fly keeps festival, and the fairy folk, ’tie said, 
Retire for rest and shelter, when the eastern sky grows red. 

A wild wreath I a wild wreath I of the perfume- laden bcM, 

Of trumpet shape, and every form where grace and beauty dwell; 

Of eveiT pure and mingled hue that’s lovely to the sight, 

With glowing sunshine floating round, like streams of liquid light. 

A wild wreath ! a wild wreath ! for the lusty mower June I 
You wUl hear the merry rink-a-tink of his rasping scythe full soon ; 
The winds will send up fragrance of their grassy honours shorn ; 

Then let us twine a wild wreath, that may with pride be worn 1 ^ 

* H. G. ADAH8. 
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THE FOREIGN TRAVELLEB. 

MALAGA. 

‘‘Mt dear Children*, 

“The road from Cordova to 
Malaga was very rough— it was 
truly Spanish~^ven worse than 
that between Seville and Cordova. 
It was so rutty that even with thir« 
teen mules drawing our diligence, 
they never exceeded a walk, unless 
they came to some awkward ob- 
I stade in the road ; then the driver, 
I exerting himself to the utmost, 
f urged his steeds to a gdlopt and 
dashed recklessly at it, without 
care for the feelings of his passen- 
gers, v/ho were thrown into each 
others’ arms, and forced to indulge 
in close embraces. 

“ You would have liked the 
scenery around Malaga ; it is said 
to l)e as fine as anything in Switzer- 
land. I thought it was very much 
like Wales, which is, you know, a 
mountainous country. The city of 
Malaga is beautifully situated in 
the* midst of the hills ; they sur- 
round it like an amphitheatre. 
As we reached the high ridge of 
one of the mountains, and looktd 
down upon the city from our dili- 
gence, it appearea to be within a 
mile of us ; but we continued for 
nearly an hour to wind and wind 
' round in a “ spiral ** road amidst 
I beautiful vjueyards. It was the 
time of the vintage, or wine-mak- 
ing season, and the sight of the 
peasants picking the grapes was 
very pretty. 

“You have, I daresay, heard of 
mountain wine. On our way to the 
city, I learnt something about wines. 
tThc wines made from the grapes 
on the mountains around Mal^a 
are called * Mountain wine,' and 
‘Tent wine.* Tent wine really 
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means tinted wine ; it is made from | 
the same grapes as the mountain 
wine, but they are not used for the 
purpose until some time after they 
have been perfectly ripe. The 
juice from the grape, when fer- 
mented into wine, is white, like 
the mountain wine, but is after- 
wards coloured, and thus becomes 
very red and rich. lu Spain it 
is called vino tinto, or coloured 
wine. 

“ I might also mention here that 
the principal wine of Spain is called 
Sherry, It is manufactured at a 
little town called Xeres, between 
Cadiz and Seville. I should per- 
haps have visited it on mv way to 
Seville, if I had travellcu by dili- 
gence ; but you may remember that 
I went in the stenmer up the river 
Guadalquivcr. I might also have 
mcF^tioned, when writing about 
Portugal, that there is a town called 
Opo|to, from which an enormous 
quantity of deep red wine, called 
Port, is sent forth ; as much as 
24,000 pipes in a year sometimes. 
There is also a wine made at Lis- 
bon, railed Lisbon wine. 

“ When at Malaga, I visited some 
of the warehouses, which were 
filled with fruit and wine. I saw 
the mysteries of sorting and pack- 
ing raisins ; but on observing the 
careless manner in whieh the 
common sorts were heaped on the 
dirty floors, and trampled on by i 
nasty-looking feet, I lost for ever | 
my relish for ‘Malaga raisins;* I 
and have since felt some difficulty ! 
in enjoying plum-pudding. 

“The market of Malaga is a 
pleasant place to see; it is amusing 
to stop and watch the chattering 
women as they pack up the 
Dranges. Each orange is wrapped 
up in paper, and cleverly stowed 
away in the box, so that the whole 
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seem to form a solid mass in spite (if yon know what that means) 
of their round shape. But the over the doorway, 
fruit in a Spanish market is always ** On the 20th of the month, a 
a glorious sight ; in Malaga it was steamer started for Gibraltar, but 
so especially. The display was 1 was persuaded by two English 
abundant. The rich olives, the officers to wait with them until 
heavy baskets of luscious sugary the following day. And very | 
figs, the ripe and bursting grapes, sorry I was aflcrwards that I did 
were piled up everywhere; but so, for the next steamer was a 
above all, the most striking objeets wretched, cranky little tub, with a I 
were the cool, juicy, water-melons, self-willed engine that refused to j 
black, yellow, white, green, and work, and a boiler that every now j 
of almost every shade, which lay and then showed a great desire to i 
heaped in thousands on the ground, burst. After having settled our- < 
They were sold to the poor people selves on board with our luggage, 
by weight. Two or three t>f them we waited for half an hour, and 
would club together to raise a few were then requested to take our- 
coppers, and would buy one about selves on shore again. We made 
eighteen or twenty inches in cir- another eftbrt the following even- 
cumference. As soon as they had ing ; and after much coaxing, we 
j made their bargain they plun^d infused a little life into the ricketty 
their murderous-looking norvajos machine, and started when the 
(long folding knives) into the ^ stars began to blink.* Our pro- 
streaming pulp, and in a few ®ii- gress, however, was so slow that } 
notes demolished their shares, we did not reach Gibraltar until j 
This was all done with a dis|Atch, the middle of the next day. Very j 
and capacity of stomach, that much tedious was the journey ; and yet , 
astonished me. the poor boat had very hard strug- j 

“ I have hardly anything to say glcs to accomplish it. Very un- } 
of the town of Malaga itselfi pleasant it was also, to think all { 

* Malaga is noted for its fruits,* the time that the chances were in j 
and that is all — nearly. The ca- favour of our being blown piece- j 
! thedral was begun by the monarch meal through the air. 

who began the Escurial — Philip “ So you see, dear children, that 

; II. He was a celebrated Spanish * foreign travelling* is not always j 
! king, and, as you will learn in safe — either on the water or the j 
your English history, was the has- land. ^ ^ i < 

1 band of Queen Mary. His ‘ arras* “ Your affectionate friend, i 
1 And those of his wife are cut “Uncle IkLCiiAJU).** 


SELF-CONSEQUBNCB. 
Bbwaub of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence! 
The man who dreoms himself so great, 
And his importance of such weight, 
That all around, in all that’s done. 
Must move and act for him alone, 

Will learn in school of tribulation 
The folly of his expectation. 
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' BECAPITDIiATION. 

1. You should remember five 
points when drawing a Jine. Do 
you know what those points are? 

2. Can you explain what is 
meant by the words, “Perpendi- 
cular,” “Horizontal,” “Oblique,” 
and “Parallel”? Be very parti- 
cular in describing what is meant 
by parallel. 

3. Whut is an Angle? How 
many angles could you draw with 
three straight lines ; with four, five, 
or six? 

4. Name some articles of fomi- 
ture containing four angles. 

5. How do you know a Right 
angle from an Acute, or Obtuse 
angle? 

6. How many straight lines are 
required to make a Tbianole? 

7. What do you call a triangle 
with three equal sides? 

8. With two equal sides? 

9. With unequal sides ? 

10. What do you call a triangle 
if it contains a Right angle? 

11. What name do you give to 

all FOUR-SIDED FIOUKEB? 

12. llow many angles must a 
quadrilateral figure contain ? 

13. What do you call a Quadri- 
lateral figure with equal sides, and 
equal angles? 

14. What is the name of a qua- 
drilateral figure with equal sides, 
and two acute, and two obtuse 
angles? 

1.5. With two pair of equal sides, 
and two acute, and two obtuse 
angles? 

16. A quadrilateral figure with 
two pair of equal sides, and four 
, right angles? 

* 17. A^at are all other quadri- 

lateral figures called? 

18. Tell me what is meant by a 
Square? 
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19. What sort of a figure is a 
Hectangk ? 

20. Wliat is a IViomh ? 

2\. 'WXint is a, Parallelogram? 

22. What is a Trapezium ? 

23. When do you say that an 
object is seen “in perspective”? 

24. Wliat do you call that line 
in a picture which you would draw 
to mark the parts which aro'on the 
same level as your eye? 

25. Suppose you are standing 
by the side of an object, and are 
drawing (in perspective) those parts 
which are really parallel to the 
horizontal line, — if the lines of 
those parts are below the hori- 
zontal line, in which direction 
must the lines incline? 

26. If they are above the hori- 
zontal line, in which direction 
would you draw them ? 

fl7. If the lines of those objects 
were extended (in the same direc- 
tion^ for a great distance, they 
would meet — what do you call the 
place where they would meet? 

28. Suppose that you were draw- 
ing a number of objects opposite 
to you — whiit would you call that 
part of the horizontal line exactly 
opposite to your eye? 

29. What do you call the point 
at which you are standing? 

30. Suppose that you were to 
draw an imaginary line from the 
point of station to the point of 
sight, how would you tell which 
lines in your drawing arc to incline 
to the point of sight? 

31. And all other lines in per- 
spective, to what must they incline? 

32. How would you put a tri- 
angle in perspective? 

33. How many different curved 
lines do you know? 

• 34. What is a Circle ? 

35. Mention the different parts 
of a circle. 
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24th Week. MONDAY. Object Lesson. 


QUICKSILVER. 

L. I should tliink, mamma, that 
we have reached the end of our 
course on metals. We have heard 
of Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Lead, 

I and Tin. 

M. There are one or two others 
which are not in such common use. 

I 1 will tell you of one. Voii have 
I heard of the poisonous qualities of 
lead, and of the effects which it pro- 
duces on the plumbers and painters 
who use it. If you go to the 
southern part of Euroi)C, to the 
Empire of Austria, you will find a 
town called Idrki, If an Austrian 
judge found that an Austrian m^i 
had been stealing, he would, at one 
time have said, “Go to Idria. go 
work in the mines.” Poor man I 
no man would like to work in the 
Austrian mines, for he would have 
to work at a metal which is more 
poisonous than lead. Its' subtle 
(or fine) particles would penetrate 
his very skin; an»l more, they 
I would mix up with the particles of 
' the air he breathed — 
i L. Ami go down his throat (or 
windpipe) — 

I Ion, Into his lungs — 

W. And there mix with his 
' blood — 

M, And be circulated with his 
blodd through his body; so that as 
the blood caused the perspiration to 
exude (or ooze out; through the 
pores of his skin, the fine particles 
of this metal would be exuded also. 

Ion, It cannot be a vciy solid 
: metal, mamma, for the particles to 
fly about so. What is it called? 

M, It is not all solid, as you 


will see presently, when I show it 
to you, and it is a white metal. 

But I was going to tell you about 
the mines. In the town of Idria 
there are more than 4,000 people, 
but they must lea<l a very uncom- 
fortable life. Those wdio work are 
always suffering severe ill health 
from the heat inside the mines, 
and the funjcs from the metal. 
Their mouths become “ salivatcfl” 
and their teeth fall out, while 
nearly all have the toothache; 
they become subject to convulsions, 
and arrive at old age before their 
time — few live beyond forty yenrs. 

It is said that, after some time, the 
miners become so impregnated with 
this metal, that if a piece of brass 
be held in their mouths it will be- 
come white like silver, or even if 
it be rubbed between their fingers ! 

W, Please, mamma, let us sec 
the metal. What is it called ? • 

M, You shall see it soon. Let me 
tell you more of its history. About 
.300^’^ears ago, these mines in Idria 
were discovered by accident, just 
as the silver mines of Potosi were. 
Many coopers dwelt in this place, | 
and one of them having made a , 
new tuh, placed it under a dropping • 
spring, as he left his w^rk in the ! 
evening, to try if it would hold | 
water. When he came in the , 
morning, he found that it was so i 
heavy that he could scarcely move 
it ; so, he examined it, and found 
a shining heavy fluid at the bottom. 
This was — 

IK Ah I latewasit? i 

» M, I have not done with its 
history yet. There are not only : 
mines of this metal in Idria, but * 
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in, another Austrian place, called 
Camiola, There are more exten- 
sive mines of it in Spain; and still 
richer mines in Peru. There are 
none in this countr 3 \ As the metal 
is fluid, it is brought in bottles of 
wrought-iTon ; each bottle holds 
about 108 lbs. and is called a quintal. 

Ion. But, I cannot think, mam- 
ma, how this can be separated from 
the ore, if it is fluid; why it would — 
M. I will explain to you. The 
ore consists of the fluid metal^ and 
sulphur mixed together, and is 
called “ cinnabar.** The cinnabar 
is placed in an earthen vessel, with 
some lime. The vessels are then 
closed up, and heated until they 
are red hot. The heat causes the 
sulphur to unite with the lime, while 
the metal is brought into a state of 
vapour. The vapour is allowed to 
escape from the vessel, and as it 
rises, it is condensed on a cold sur- 
face, just as you once noticed that 
the steam from the hot potatoes 
was condensed on the tureen cover. 
Now, I will show you some. Please 
U) give me that bottle, Willie. 

Ada. Oh, look, Ion! Mammals 
pouring out the metal on the table. 
See, how it runs, and it ipakcs 
little round balls — I will pick up 
one. There! it won’t he picked up 
— directly I touched it, it divided 
into four or flve little balls, which 
rolled away to different places. I 
will push one — see now, how 
quickiif iFruns! Why, two of them 
have joined together again. 

Ion, And how it shines, like sil- | 
ver! I should call it QuiCKSiLTEH. | 
M. That is its name, or one of 
its names. Now, And out some 
more of its qualities. 

/on. We have noticed that it 
is bright^ and white^ and fluid. Is 
there any reason for its being fluids 
M. Yes. What is it that sepa- 
rates the particles of the butter, 
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and changes it ih>m a solid, to a 
fluid state? ^ 

W. The heat, mamma (or ca- 
loricj. But I should think it could 
not be caloric which causes the 
quicksilver to be fluid, because, 
even in the cold freezingdays, when 
there is no heat, it is still fluid. 

M. Indeed, Willie, there is 
plenty of heat, even in the very 
coldest days. The reason wh^ we 
cannot feel it, and say that it is 
cold,” is that the air does not contain 
as much heat as we have in our bodies. 
If, on a bitter frosty day, the mer- 
cury could speak, it would tell you 
that there is too much heat; so 
much, that it will not let it be solid, 
but still separates its particles. 

W. How curious! that such a 
very little heat (for I should think 
there must be very little on a frosty 
day) should separate its particles. 
Why is it? 

M. You can understand, if you 
will pay attention. It is fluid in 
this country because it cannot hold , 
enough heat. The metal, iron, can 
hold very much heat (or caloric). 

Ion. I remember how hot our 
iron-roller was the other day, when 
the sun was shining upon it — it 
had more caloric in it than I liked. 

M, Yes, the iron absorbed the. 
caloric as it came in rays from the 
sun; the caloric did not seem to 
disturb the particles of the iron — 
they still held together, and the 
iron was almost as solid as ever. 

L. It was just a little softer, I 
suppose. 

M. Yes. And if you had taken 

the iron before the door of a 
roaring furnace, it would have 
continued to absorb the caloric 
from the Are, until it would be hot 
enough to set your clothes on fire; 
still the particles would hold to- 
gether, and the iron would be 
solid. ' 
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W. But, suppose that you put 
the rollcr^iw the furnace? 

AI. Ah, then it would absorb 
more caloric than ever — so much, 
that, when you took it out again, 
it would be red; but still the par- 
ticles would hold together, anclthe 
roller would be solid. 

L. Only they would have been 
loosened more than before, for the 
iron would be very soft. 

Af. If the roller were put in the 
dreadful tire again, it would absorb 
more and more caloric from the 
flames around it, until, at lost, the 
particles of the iron would not be 
able to stand it any longer, and 
they would separate from one 
another, and flow about. 

Ion. Then we should say the 
iron is melted,** and that it is 
fwdJble ; but how very much caloric 
is wanted to melt iron ! 

L, Not so much caloric is^- 
qiiired to melt lead — the lead can- 
not hold 80 much, and the particles 
separate sooner. 

Ion. And not so much caloric is 
wanted to melt water. The water 
takes a little, and then more heat 
gradually; then enough to make it 
“ simmer,” until at last it is “ boil- 
ing,” and then it cannot hold any 
more — the particles seem as if they 
could not bear it any longer, and 
must separate; so, away they fly 
out of the spout of the kettle, and 
are called “ steam.” 

Af. Thus you see why some sub- 
stances are more fusible than others. 

JL. Yes. Some can hold more 
caloric — the more caloric they can 
hold, the longer it takes to melt 
them. 

M, Now you may understand 
why the quicksilver cannot be solid 
in England— it has very little power 
of hMng caloric; even the veiy^ 
little caloric we have on a frosty 
day, is sufficient to keep it fluid. 


L. But suppose you could t^e 
all the caloric away from it, would 
it be solid then? 

3 f. Yes, then it must be — 
there would be nothing to keep 
the particles separate, and the 
power of “attraction” would draw 
them quite close together. This 
power of attraction was mentioned 
in one of our former lessons. I 
might as well tell you that if you 
take quicksilver up to the cold icy 
regions of the North Pole, it there 
becomes solid. 

W. That is because there is not 
caloric enough there, to separate 
its particles; so we may say that it 
cannot contain more caloric than 
is found in the North Pole, without 
becoming fluid. 

M. Not much more. You may 
add, that when thus rendered solid 
it seems to be entirely without 
heat. It is impossible to touch it 
without feeling a pain like that 
from hot iron. 

We have been a long time talk- 
ing about this quality in the quick- 
silver, but it is a very useful one^ as 
we shall see soon. Because it has 
so little power of holding caloric, 
a ^ery little caloric has an eflbct 
upon it. If there should happen 
to be only a slight warmth in the 
air, directly that warmth reached 
the quicksilver ? 

W. Then its particles must sepa- 
rate, and the quicksilver would 
swell out larger. * 

L. Or expand. 

Ion. Yes. And directly the 
warmth was taken away, the par- 
ticles would get closer together 
again. 

W. To keep each other warm? 

Ion. No ; that is nonsense. I ^ 
will say it again — in a better way. 
The power of attraction c&'aiosthem 
together again, and the quicksilver 
becomes smaUer, or contracts. 
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MAMMALS. 

ORDKR 5. FLESII-EATINO ANIMALS. 

THE SEAL TRIOS. 

W. We talked of the Bear tribe 
last week. Are there any other 
animals in that tribe besides the 
bears? 

M. Yes. There is an animal called 
the Racoon, which belongs to the 
New World ; the Panda, belonging 
to the Himahyan mountains in 
the Old World, and others. The 
Racoon lives on the margins of 
rivers and swamps, and sometimes 
on the sea-shore. It not only eats 
large insects, birds, and eggs (for 
it climbs trees in the same manner 
as the bear), but it even eats shell- 
fish, and can open oysters very 
cleverly. 

W. Now, I will make a list of 
the Bear tribe. The White bear. 
Brown bear, Black bear, the 
Racoon, the Panda, and others. 

M, We have now reached the 
last tribe of flesh-eating animals — 
the BEALS. These animals, you 
will perceive by the picture (page 
354), live both in the water and on 
the land, like the white bear. ^ 

Ion. And, therefore, they are 
called amphibious animals. The 
beaver is an amphibious animal, so 
is the shrew, and the water-rat. 

M. True; but you must not 
suppose that all the bear tribe fre-- 
quent th^ water; the brown and 
the black bears live in the woods. 
They are valuable animals in the 
cold countries. To the inhabitants 
of Kamtschatka, they supply the 
necessaries and the comforts of 
life. The skin forms their beds 
• and counterpanes, fur bonnets for 
their heads, gloves, coats, collars,, 
harness for their dogs, &c. The 
flesh and fat form their food. The 
intestines arc stretched so as to 
372 


form a very thin membrane, and 
arc used instead of glass for their 
windows, and so forth. This is 
not the only instance of an animal 
being indispensable to the natives 
of a country. 

L. No: the Reindeer is the 
support of the Laplanders. 

M, And the Seal tribe are 
equally the support of the Iceland- 
ers. If you were to go to their cold 
snowy country, the Icelander would 
tell you that he could not live 
long without the Seals. “The 
flesh,” he would say, “ we eat for 
food, the fat we use as oil for our 
lamps, and to bum with the wood 
in our fire ; indeed, wc bum ve^ 
little wood, mostly hard frozen oil. 
And when wo take down our dry 
salt-fish to eat, wc dip it in the oil 
of the seal to soften it. Again, if 
w& want corn or cheese, or cloth- 
ing of any kind which we cannot 
make in our own country, we buy 
it with our seal oil. If we want to 
sew our clothes of fur, we can sow 
better with fibres from the seal’s 
sinews than with thread or silk. 
When we want windows for our 
tents, we use the skin of their 
entrails, which is so thin that the 
light passes through it.” 

Ion, Like the entrails of the bear ! 

M, And he would go on to say, 
“When wc throw our harp»)ons at , 
the seal, if they do not strike them i 
but full in the water, they might ! 
sink, so wc fasten the bladder of 
the seal to the harpoon and fiU it 
with air to use as a float. Every 
part of the seal wc use ; even the 
stomach, which, you know, is in the 
shape of a bag. This we dry and 
use ns a flask to keep oil in. We 
do not waste the blood, but we boil 
it up with other things for soup. 
The skin,** he would say, “ is very 
useful indeed. Our large boats and 
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j small boats, and the kajaksj in which 
j we go hunting, we cover with their 
; skin. We use skins for our tents 
■ and clothing.” 

I The seal is of equal value to the 
Greenlander; so that it is said, “No 
man can pass for a Greenlander 
who cannot catch seals.” The 
education of a Greenland or Ice- 
land boy consists in training him 
to be a good seal-hunter. Tlie boat, 
called a kajak^ in which the Ice- 
lander hunts, is entirely covered 
over at the top, except an opening 
large enough for his body ; thus 
the water cannot get in. Ilis work 
is very dangerous; for he has to 
float over rough breakers, and 
sunken rocks close to the shore. 
It is there that the seals are found 
snoring in the caverns of the cliffs, 
basking in the sun, between the 
rocks and masses of ice, sonictiincs 
peeping forth very carefully, #nd 
raising their heads above the water 
to breathe. As the hunter sits^ his 
light kajak thedashing and foaming 
w'aves give it a very unsteady mo- 
tion, so that he has to wait for a 
moment’s stillness before he throws 
his harpoon. If he strike the ani- 
mal, it plunges into the water, 
carrying the harpoon, float and all, 
with it, but it must soon rise to the 
surface to breathe, and then the 
hunter attacks it again with his 
long lance. The hunter’s work is 
also dangerous from the attack of 
the seal, which sometimes over- 
turns him and his kajak, or even 
b^tes a hole in it, so that it Alls 
with water and he sinks. 

W, Are seals found in any other 
countries besides Greenland and 
Iceland? 

Af. Yes; not only in the nor- ] 
them regions, but in the temperate | 
and frozen countries at the soutll 
of the equator. They often visit 
the shores of Britain, swimming up 


I the rivers, where, as they feed on 
flsh, they make sad havoc amoagst 
the salmon. Indeed, th^ are so 
plentiful at the north of Scotland, 
and in thp Orkney Isles, that seal- 
hunting IS a very important busi- 
ness. One of the methods of seal- 
hunting in Scotland is singular. 
During the dark night the hunters 
land on the rocky shore, where 
the seals sleep in their caverns. 
They take with them lighted 
torches, and bludgeons, and in- 
struments for making a loud noise. 
The seals soon awake, when, 
frightened by the shouts and 
strange noises and the torchlights, 
they rush in a crowd to the sea. 
As they scuffle and scramble along 
(for they cannot walk)^ many 
never reach the water, but are 
killed by the bludgeons of the 
men. 

There ! I think you have a 
sufficient description of the seal’s 
uses and habits. Now notice its 
parts, and distinctive features. 

W. Yes, poor thing. I’ll notice 
its parts. It has only two paws, 
and no legs at all ; — no wondCr it 
scuffles when on the land. 

M. It has four “ limbs,” Willie, 
although its legs are so short that 
you can hardly perceive them. In 
order that it may swim, the toes 
of its feet have a web between 
them, like those of all amphibious 
animals. These “web-feet” are 
used as fins. The h^nd-feet are 
directed backwards towards the 
tail, where they seem sometimes 
to be folded up around it. You 
may see in the picture that these 
feet may be spread out so as to 
make a fine broad paddle for swim- 
ming with, but on the land they are 
much less useful. Its limbs are 
better fitted for life in the water 
than on the land. Can you, by 
observing the animal, see any 
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Other way in which it is fitted for once very numerous ; but I have 
the<<rater? read that, for fifty years, no less 

L, Yes, in the shape of its body, than 1,200,000 of their skins were 

I should think. It is much like obtained annually from the shores 
that of B. fishy which is, ]« suppose, of a single island, so that there 
the best shape for a swimming cannot be quite so many fur seals 
animal. nov^ as there were. 

/on. We may say that its body W. No ; in 50 jrears, 60,000,000 
has a shape, — for it tapers must have been killed, at that rate, 

to a point, like a cone, or sugar- M, There is a great fellow be- 
loaf. longing to this tribe, whom I dare 

W. I will notice its head. It say you have heard of. He is 
has a roundish head, with good called the WalruSy or Sea-cow. 
stiff whiskers. I wonder whether There are many amusing talcs to 
it can keep the water out of its be told about this animal — but we 
ears and nostrils, as the shrew cm, have no time now to describe him. 
Has it a thin skin, or valve, or or his habits, 
anything for a protection? W, But I should like, before we 

M, Yes } it has a membrane to stop, to put down the seal’s “ dis- 
cover both openings, and glossy tinctions;” or else 1 shall forget 
greasy hair, to keep its body dry, them. 

as the bear has. A Seal is (1.) an amphibious ' 

L, Are there many animals in animal, tmth (2.) webbed feety and 

the seal tribe, momma? (3.) limbs which are better fitted for 

M, There are many kinds of swimming than waUdna, (4.) Its 

seals. The Common Sealy the taperingy like mat of a fish; 

Greenland Seedy the Elephant Seal ; (5.) its head is round, with whiskei'Sy 

and others, such as the Sea Liony and its ears and nostrils are pro- 
Sea Beary &c. I have drawn in tected from the water by a thin mem- 
the)>icturc one called the Fur Seal, brane, while (0.) its oovkring con- 
which is rather famous, and its skin sists of ghssy greasy hairy through 
is veiy useful. These animals were which the water cannot penetrate, 

WsRB half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts. 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals nor forts. 

^e warrior’s name would be a name abhorred I 

And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain I • 

Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease t 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say Peace I’* 
t Peace ! and no longer firom its brazen portals 

^ The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies I 

But, beautiful as songs of thd’immortals, 

The holiest melodies of love arise. 

LOMOFBLLOW. 
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P. Let us recapitulate our his- 
tory. I have prepared a list of all 
the kings we have learned about, 
which you may commit to mempiy. 

of IQfnglanlr. 

THE ROMAN PERIOD 

B.C. 

55. Julius C^ssar. 

Claudius C^ssar. 

Nero C.acsar. 
a.d. Vespasiaw. 

430. Valentinian the Younger. 


Irruptions of the Piets and Scots. 


THE SAXON PERIOD. 

450. Hewoist and Horsa. 
600. Saxon Heptarchy. « 
827. Egbert. 

Ethelwolf— EthelwoM. 
Ethelbert — Ethelred. 
871. Alfred the Great. 
Edward. 

Athelstan. 

Edmund. 

Edred. 

Edwy. 

959. Edgar. 

Edward the Martyr. 
Ethelred. 

Edmund Ironside. 

The Three Danish Kinys. 

1016. Canute. 

Harold. 

Hardicanutb. 

Edward the Confessor. 
1066. Harold II. 

THE NORMAN KINGS. 

1066. William I. 

1087. William II. 

1 100. Henry I. 

1135. Stephen. 


THE PLANTAGENET KINGS. 
1154. Henry II. 

1189. Richard I. 

1199. John— 1216. 


When you have learned this list 
you should repeat once more (in 
Kill) the old history table, on page 
282, vol. I. You may then answer 
the following questions : 

1. Once there was a kin^ who 
had not any crown. He did not 
wear any royal robes either ; neither 
was he called “ a king.** He was 
taken prisoner by a certain gene- 
ral ; and having been chained, he 
was led before an emperor, who 
ordered his chains to be struck off. 
What were the names of the 

king,** the general, and the 
emperor ? 

2. Why did the emperor set 
him free r 

3. I remember mentioning an 
emperor who lived in a great city. 
He had many soldiers, and he 
ruled over a great empire ; but his 
enemies, who came across the Alps 
from the North of Europe, were so 
numerous, and attacked his city 
sosfiercely, that he was obliged to 
send for his soldiers in other parts 
of the world to help him. He 
therefore sent for his soldiers in 
Britain, who left the island, and 
did not return again. What was 
the emperor*8 name, and when did 
this happen? 

4. There were two generals, 
brothers, who became well known 
in England soon after. What 
nation did they belong to? and 
what were their names? 

5. Mention something of the 
habits and manners of the Ancient 
Britons ? 

6. The names of their teachers 
and priests ? 
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7. Which part of the island was 
the •’most civilised when the Ro- 
mans came over ? 

8. What induced the British 
to invite such fierce people as the 
Saxons to their island? 

9. Who built the Roman wall ? 

10. The name of the general 
who fought with Cassibelaunus? 

11. There was a queen who 
fought very bravely against the 
Romans, but, being deviated, she 
poisoned herself — what was her 
name? 

12. Was it a good or a bad 
thing for Britain, that the Britons 
were conquered by the Romans ? 
Why? 

13. Into what four places did 
most of the Britons flee when con- 
quered by the Saxons ? 

14. How long was it from the 
time when the Saxons arrived in 
England, until the complete con- 
quest of the island ? 

15. By the end of that period | 
how^manv kingdoms were estab- 
lishe*d, and what were they called ? 

1^6. Mention the kingdoms of 
the Saxon heptarchy. 

1 7. Tell me how the barbarians 
used to arrange their affairs, when 
they had determined to conquer a 
country ? 

18. What name has been given 
to the system of government in 
England in the time of the Saxons? 

19. Tell me somcching about 
that system, and why it was called 
“Allodial.” 

20. Do you remember any of 
the superstitions which were seen 
in the laws of the Saxons ? 

21. Wliat name was given to 
the meeting of the “wise men” 
who made the laws ? 

22. What was the greatest event 
in the time of the Saxon Hept- 
archy ? 

23. What king united the seven 


kingdoms in one, and in what 
year ? 


24. Soon after the beginning of 
Egbert’s reign, England was sub- 
ject to constant invasions from 
fierce pirates, — where did they 
come from ? 

25. Upon what island did they 
first land ? 

26. TIow often did they come 
during the short reigns of Ethel- 
w'rdf; Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethel- 
red? 

27. What was the name of 
Ethelwolf ’s little son whom he took 
with him on his pilgrimage to 
Rome ? 

28. Did he ever become King of 
England ? 

29. Can you give me the real 
reasons why people still call him 
“ great ” and “ good” ? 

60. Tell me three anecdotes 
about him ; one, to show his gene- 
rosit*;*; another, to show the distress 
and danger he was in; and a third, 
to show his ingenuity and skill in 
attacking the enemy ? 

31. Give me an instance of his 
mercy? 

32. Tell me of something which 
showed his strictness, and mention 
many of the good things he did, 
and caused to be done. 

33. Can you tell me one cause of 
this king’s good character ? When 
did he die ? 

34. Which Saxon king tried to 

jwevent war, and fortified the cities 
of England ? * 

35 . W hicb king encouraged com- 
merce ? 

36. Tell me a pretty anecdote 
about this king, which showed that 
he knew how to conquer his pri- 
soners ? 

37. What was it that he con- 
quered in those prisoners? 

38. How did King Edmund die? 
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39. Wlio succeeded Edmund? 

40. Wljat did I say about the 
reliKion of the nation in his days? 

41. What name do we give to 
that feeling which made men’s 
minds so dark? 

42. Wliy did people so e^ily 
Icurn to be superstitious? 

43. Tell me one curious way in 
which all people who were rich 
enough usually showed their super- 
stition? 

44. Another curious way in which 
they spent their money? 

45. Wliat great priest had much 
influence in Edred’s reign ? 

46. Do you remember any of 
the talcs he told the ])eople, to 
prove that he was a saint f 

47. What law did he help to 
make for all the other priests? 

48. What was the name of 
Edred’s successor? and what was 
done to his wife Elgiva? • 

49. What did the priests do to 

him? and why? • 

50. Who did they put on the 
throne instead of him? 

51. Tell me four facts about 
this king ; and tell me by whom 
was he guided in most of his 
actions ? 

62. I remember a king who had 
a ste])-mothcr ; and this step- 
mother had a son, who was there- 
fore his Aa//’-brother. Now, his 
sicp-mothcr wanted her own son 
to be king instead; and when this 
king had reigned four years, to carry 
out her wishes, the wicked woman 
(Riused him to bo stabbed in the 
back whilst he was drinking. 
What was the king’s name? 

53. What was the name of his 
step-mother? the name of his lialf- 
brother ? and of the castle where 
the king was stubbed ? 

54. What sort of a character 
was Etheliied ? 

55. What name was given to 


him because of his character? Tell 
me what horrible cruelty he opm- 
mitted. 

56. How can we account, partly, 
for his bejpoming so cruel a man ? 

57. What king conquered Ethel- 
red, and drove him from his 
country? 

58. Why w’as Ethelred able to 
return soon ? 

59. What brave man became 
king after his death ? and with 
whom did he divide the kingdom ? 

60. What happened to Edmund 
soon after? 

61. Mention some good things 
and bad tilings concerning Canute? 

62. Tell me an anecdote about 
him, and say what you think of 
his character? 

63. Eor what was the reign of 
Harold remarkable? 

64. I told you about another 
son of Canute, who was rather 
gluttonous. Do you remember 
his name? 

65. Was the next king Danish 
or Saxon ? 

66. What was his name? For 
what was he remarkable? • 

67. What relation was he to 
the great noble, Earl Godwin ? 

• 68. Tell me the history of God- 
win? 

69. What relation to PMwin was 
Edward’s successor, Harold? 

70. Who said that he ought to 
be King of England instead of * 
Harold? and why? p 

71. Who were the Normans 
descended from, and where did 
they live? 


72. How did William, Duke 

OP Normandy, try to enforce his 
claim ; and by what means did he 
raise a large army? • 

73. I have often heard of the 

Battle of Hasiinf/s — how Harold 
the Saxon, with a small army," 
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fought William the Nonnan, with 
his If-rge army : — ^what happened to 
Harold in that battle? 

74. What were the conse- 
quences of that battle? 

75. Where, and whtn, was 
William crowned? 

76. What was done with the 
lands and property of the Saxon 
nobles? 

77. What became of the com- 
mon people? 

78. What new sjrstem of go- 
vernment was then introduced? 

79. Think, and point out three 
great differences between the 
“Allodial” and the “Feudal” sys- 
tems of government ? 

80. There were six other im- 
portant features in William’s reign 
■—the conspirdcy — the rehellion of 
the barons, of Malcolm, of Canute, 
and of William’s sons — the dooms- 
day hook — the curfew hett — the New 
Forest — and WiUiam's death. Tell 
me all you know about each? 

81. Do you call him a poor 
conqueror, or a great one ; and 
why? 

82 . What relation was William 
n. to William I.? When did he 
begin to reign ? 

83. What was the principal evert 
of his reign ? 

84. What relation was Henry 
I. to William II., and when did 
he begin to reign? 

85. What were the three prin- 
cipal events of his reign? 

86. The principal social events ? 

87. What relation was Stephen 
to Henry; and when did he begin 
to reign? 

88. Give the reasons for the 
wars between him and Matilda, 
and say how they ended? 


89. The state of England during 

this reign, and the causes of that 
state? ' 

90. Show what relation Henry 
II. was to Stephen, and when did 
he begin to reign? 

91. Do you remember the prin- 
cipal events and characters of his 
reign — anything about his vast 
possessions — Thomas k-Beckett — 
Ireland—Hemy-’s four sons— his 
death? 

92. What relation was Bichard 
1. to HenprII.? When did he 
begin to reign? 

93. Describe the character of 
Bichard— his expedition to the 
Holy Land, wars, captivity, return, 
and welcome home, and cause o6 
his death? 

94. What relation was John to 
Bichard I., and when did he begin 
to reign ? 

9^^. Who else had a claim to 
the throne ? Describe his quarrel 
with the Norman barons — the 
Fope—and the English barons? 

96. The causes of those quar- 
rels? the result of those quarrels? 
— ^when did John die? 

97. What did you learn about 
governments ? Arc there any 
differences between a Bcpublic, a 
Limited Monarchy, and an Abso- 
lute Monarchy? 

98. Wliat did you learn of the 
Anglo-Norman people; of their 
births, burials, and marriages — 
meals — money — amusements — re- 
ligion? 

99. What was the object of the 
first crusade— the second — the 
third? 

100. Do you remember any of 
the kings and princes who attended 
each crusade ? 
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QUICKSILVER. 

ZINC. PLATINA. 

L. We only learned the history 
and some of the qualities of quick- 
silver yesterday, mamma. 

Ion. We learned that quicksilver 
is white, bright, and fluid, and we 
may say that it is very co/rf— I could 
tell that without feeling it, because 
we know that it cannot contain 
much heat. What is its specific 
gravity? 

M. Quicksilver is nearly four- 
teen times heavier than water. 
When you speak of quicksilver 
being cold, you may say very cold, 
for it is the coldest of all fluids ; 
and, although it is not the heaviest 
metal, you may say that it is the 
heaviest fluid. 

W. And we ought to say some- 
thing about its particles divi<\iag 
so easily, and being always round, 
like little globes, — have Igsard 
another word for little globes. 

M. They arc called “globules,” 
so you may say of the quicksilver, 
“ Its particles easily sejmrate into 
globules.” Now we may speak of 
its uses. Do you know of any? 

W. Yes, mamma. You said 
that it was used with other metals 
to separate them from the earth 
and stones in the ore. You said 
that, when mixed with another 
metal, it formed a soft paste. 

M. And .this paste of quick- 
silver and other metals we do not 
call an alloy^ — it is called an amal- 
gam (from a Greek word meaning 
to soften). * 

L. It is also used for silvering 
looking-glasses. I should like to 
know how that is done. What 
has the tinfoil to do with it, 

I mamma? Is it the tinfoil whic]|i 
sticks to the glass, or the quick- 
silver? 


M. The quicksilver; the tin^il 
is used as a protection to the thin 
coating of quicksilver. If jve 
should ever have a lesson on a 
looking-glass, you shall hear how 
the silvering is performed. But 
you have not yet mentioned its 
principal use. Quicksilver has an 
important use, because its particles 
are so easily acted upon by heat. 

L, We know, mamma. We 
were looking at the thermometer 
this morning. Papa told us that 
the slightest heat in the air makes 
the quicksilver expand and rise in 
the tube; and that in cold weather, 
when the heat has gone, then the 
mercury cmtracts and falls. 

W. And papa talked to ns 
about the barometer this morning. 
He said that the air is not always 
of the same weight. I will read 
to you what he said — “ When the 
atmosphere is light, it no longer 
supports the vapour and clouds 
which float in it, and they con- 
sequently descend towards the 
earth ; but when the air is more 
dense, they are borne up, and*we 
have fine weather.” Then he 
showed us that there was a column 
o^ quicksilver in a tube, and that 
the difference in the weight of the 
air caused the column to become 
larger or smaller. So the thermo- 
meter shows the heat of the air, 
and the barometer shows the weight 
of the air. ^ 

L. Papa said, too, that the names 
of both instruments were made 
from Greek words. Barometer, 
from Baros, weight, and Metron, 
measure ; Thermometer, from 
Thermos^ heat, and Metron^ mea- 
sure; “Baros-metron,” and “Ther- 
mos-metron.” • 

W. I have heard, mamma, that 
quicksilver has another use — for 
making some colour. 
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M. Yes, quicksilver and sulphur 
combined, form the bright red 
colour called vennilion ; and quick- 
silver, combined with chlorine and 
a gas, forms the celebrated medi- 
cine called calompl. Y ou. Ion, had 
some calomel last week in tlie blue 
j pill which the doctor was kind 
enough to send you. I ought to 
tell you, before finishing our les.son, 
ihat quicksilver is more generally 
called “ mercury,” after one of the 
heathen gods. Mercuiy was the 
messenger of the other gods — so the 
quicksilver was called by the same 
name because — ? 

W, Ah! because it runs ahout^ I 
i suppose. 

' M. And so, just as we say that 

■ any one who is slow and heavy in 

■ his movements is of a leaden dis- 
position — so, when we find a person 
who is //^^^-hearted, and not very 

! steady, lint flying about from one 
I place to another, we say he has a 
' mercurial disposition. 1 have a 
I book called “ Evenintjs at Home” 
in w'hich yon may read that all the 
metals we have been learning 
abdut, are called after the dilFerent 
gods. Here is the book. Lucy 
may read the conclusion of the 
lesson on metals, which you ^^ill 
find in it. (Lucy reads.) 

J Tutor, Now, try to repeat the 
; names of all the motids to me in the 
c 1 order of their weight. 

• “ Henry. There is first nold, 

\ ‘‘ George^ Then quicksilver^ lead, 

‘ silver^ 

i “7/. Copper, iron, tin. 
j “ T. Very right. Now I must tell 
I you of an oda fancy that chemists 
have had of christening these metals 
by the names of the heavenly bodies. 
Thoy have called gold Sol, or the sun. 

, ** t?. That is suitable enough to its 

Volour and brightness. 

“ H. Then silver should be the 
moon, for 1 liave heard moonlight 
called a silvery hue. 

^3d0 


T. True — and they have named 
it so. It is Luna. Quicksilver is 
Mercury, so named probaMy from its 
great propensity to dance and jump 
about : for Mercury, you know, was 
very nimble. 

“ G. Yes — he had wings to his 
heels. 

‘‘ T. Copper is Yenus. 

G. Venus! surely it is scarcely 
beautiful enough for that. 

** T. But they had disposed of the 
most beautiful ones before. Iron is 
Mars. 

“ 11. That is right enough, because 
swords are made of iron. 

T. True. Then tin is Jupiter, 
and lead Saturn, I suppose only to 
make out the number. Yet, the dull- 
ness of lead might bo supposed to 
agree with that planet which is most 
remote from the sun. These names, 
childish ns they may seem, are wortli 
remembering, since chemista and phy- 
sicians still apply them to many pro- 
pamtions of the various metals. You 
will probably often hear of martial, | 
lunar, mermrial, and saturnine; 
and 5 on may now know what they ' 
mean. I 

“ G. I think the knowledge of 1 
metals seems more useful than all you 
have told us about plants. 

T. 1 don't know flint. Many 
nations make no use at all of metals, 
but there are none which do not owe 
a great part of their subsistence to 
vegetables. However, without in- 
quiring what parts of natural know- 
ledge are most useful, you may bo as- 
sured of this, that all are useful in 
some degree or other; and there are 
few things that give one man greater 
superiority over another than the ex- 
tent and accuracy of his knowledge in 
these particulars. One person pasifes 
all his life upon the earth a stranger 
to it, while another finds himself at 
home everywhere.” 

M. That is a very nice extract. 
Before we make up our lesson on 
(nercury, we will mention two other 
metals which have lately been 
getting into general use. There is 
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one which you often see used for 
the plates of doors and oihceS) 
with nanfes of persons engraved 
upon them ; it is also used for the 
cowls you sometimes see on chiiii- 
! neys ; for rain-water pipes, gutters, 

; and other purposes. 

, L. You are s])eaking of ZInc, 

I mamma ; it is something like 
i lead. 

' M, Yes. Can you tell me any 
I difference between that metal and 
' lead ? 

\V, I will. It is rather blue, 

, not so soft, and it will break sooner 
i than lead ; I have tried it, it !)rcaks 
I w'ith a sort of grain in it. I think, 
too, that it is not very clastic, 
j M, No, not very. And again it 
differs from lead in one point par- 
’ ticuljirly ; it is veiy lighty its specific 
gravity is only 7. Again, it is less 
I fusible than lead. This is why it 
is often used for watcr-gutters^nd 
other purposes, when lead would 
be too soft, and too flexibly and 
too heavy. 

L, Or too fusible; a rain-water 
gutter on the roof of a furnace 
might melt if it were made of lead, 
when zinc would not. 

j M. True. And I will tell you 
I something curious about the fiisi- 
I bility of zinc. You saw the little 
I marks on the wood of your father’s 
thermometer ? 

W. Yes. Papa called them 
“ degrees.” 

M, Thus we measure heat by 

“ degrees.” When zinc is heated 
to a temperature of 250 degrees, it 
iTecomes vgj^ malleable^ and may 
be rolled into thin sheets between 
steel rollers. When heated to 400 
degrees, it becomes quite brittle — 
you may easily pound it into pow- 
der. When heated to 500 degrees, 
it is fusihk. • 

W* Ah ! that is curioiis. Plea.se, 
mamma, to let me add one more 


use — when mixed with copper, it 
forms an alloy called brass, • 

M, The last metal we will men- 
tion is a whitish metal called Fta~ 
iinum. I| is the heaviest of all 
metals, being twenty-one times as t 
heavy as water. It is almost infusi- ' 
blc, and when melted it docs not j 
lose its weight in fonniiig an - 
What sort of a metal, ' 
therefore, do you call it? I* 

Jon. A perfect metal, mamma; | 
von said the same thing about ' 
gold. j 

M. I did. Platinum is also a j 
vciy scarce metal; it is used for ! 
crucibles, and other chemical ves- j 
sels, Avhich have to bear great heat. ' 
It is also used for the touch -holes | 
of fowling-pieces, and has proved I 
to be a famous metal for the spe- 
cula, or mirrors, of telescopes. Let ' 
us now make three lessons at once, • 
and thus finish our eoursc on | 
metals. i 

I 

Tjesson 20. QUICKSILVER. i 

ZINC, AND PLATINA. ! 

1. (Qualities.) Quicksidver 1 
differs from the other metals in being j 
Jlnidy because it can tontain ven/ ; 
Iktle heat ; it is the coldest aiia | 
heaviest of fluids. Although fluid ; 
in this countnu it solidifies at the | 
North Pole, where there is little heat. 

It is nho white and bright, and 
divisible into an infinite number of 
globules. The shape o€ its particles 
causes them to “ mn uooutf and on 
this account it has received both its 
names — Quicksilver and Mercury. 

2. (Uses.) Quicksilver is useafor 
silvering Looking-glasses ; for 
forming an amalgam with other 
metals, and separating them from 
their ores ; for Thermometers ami 
Barometers; for making a red 
colour called Vermilion ; and a 
mecUcine called Calomel. 
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3. This metal has been known 
froti, the earliest times* The opera- 
tUm of mining is most destructive to 
the health of the miners, because the 
air dtey breathe becomes^ ^^impreg- 
nated” witii particles of the metal. 
It is found principally in Idria and 
Carniola in Austria, also in Spain 
and South America. 


(Qualities and Uses.) Zinc is a 
metal of recent use. It slightly re- 
sembles lead in being inelastic and of 
a bluish gray colour; but it differs 
in being harder, lighter, less fusible, 
and more brittle^ breaking with a 


sort of grain. It is used for door- 
plates, rain-water pipes, gutters, 
chimneys, ^c., and is also useful in 
forming an alloy called brass. 

PLATINUM. 

(Qualities and Uses.) This is one 
of the heaviest and least fusible of me- 
tals. It is one of the perfect” metals, 
and is of a whitish colour. It is also 
very scarce and difficult to procure; 
therefore it has a great “ artificial” 
value. 

It has also a natural value, being 
very useful for the specula of tele- 
scopes, and for crucibles and other 
chemical vessel 


THE IRISH HARPER 


HIS DOG. 


On the f^reen banks of Shannon, wh£n Sheelah wns nigh, 
No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I ; 

No harp like my own could so cheerily play, 

And wherever I went was my poor dog, Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to part, 

Sift said — while the sorroV was big at her heart — 

Oh I remember your Sh«3lah, when far, far awav, 

And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog. Tray.” 

Poor dog I he was faithful and kind, to ho sure, 

And he constantly loved me, although I was poor; 

When the sour-looking folks sent me heartless away, 

1 had always a friend in my poor dog, Tray. 

« 

Though my wallet was scant I remembered his case. 

Nor refused my last crust to Iiis pitiful face ; 

But he died at iny feet on a cold winter's day, 

And I played a sad lament for my poor dog. Tray. 

Whore now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind? 

Gan 1 And one to guide me, so faithful and kind ? 

To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 

I can never return with my poet'* dog. Tray. 
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LINCOLNSHIAK. 

“My dear Children, — 

“ Since writing you my account 
of the soil and surface of Lincoln- 
shire, I have visited two of* the 
towns of this county, and have 
heard an account of the others, 
but I do not find anything very 
remarkable to tell you. 

“The capital is called Lincoln, 
and is situated on the north side of 
the river Witham. I was at a 
long distance from the town — se- 
veral miles, I believe — ^when I saw 
before me a very beautiful building 
with three tine towers. * What a 
long way off that building seems 
to be !* I remarked to a young man, 
who was sitting beside me, ‘What 
place is it ?* 

“ * Yes, sir,’ he replied, ‘ inpour 
flat level county we can see places 
at a great distance; that w our 
cathedral — Lincoln cathedral. You 
may sec it from almost any part at 
the south of the town, because it is 
situated on such a high hill. See 
how beautiful it looks now, sir, 
rising above those trees; and look 
at the beautiful sun-light shining 
on the central tower! Ours is the 
finest cathedral in England.’ 

“ ‘ Except York,’ I said. 

“‘No, sir,’ was the answer, ‘it 
ts a finer cathedral than York, 
though there be some that say it 
isn’t.* 

“‘Well,’ I said, ‘I know that 
t*liat is a jyiifter of opinion, for the 
Yorkshire people told me that their 
cathedral was the best; but it cer- 
tainly looks very pretty now — it 
seems to be rising higher as we get 
nearer to it.’ 

“ We soon after approached tl^p 
city, and crossing the river Witham 
on a bridge with a very high arch. 


we drove up the hilly streets. ^The 
town is indeed ‘ set on a hill.’ The 
principal street was formerly so 
steep an4 narrow that carriages 
could not easily ascend it ; a more 
convenient road has lately been 
made. 

“ The cathedral is certainly a very • 
splendid place; it would be just as 
diflicul t to describe as York Minster. 

It has two towers at the west, like 
those of York and Westminster, but 
the central ‘lantern tower’ is the 
finest I have yet seen. In it is a 
noted old bell, called * Tom of Lin- 
coln.’ This bell is so large that it re- 
quires a great many men to ring it; 
in the year 1827 it became cracked, 
and in the year 1835, having been 
broken up with six other bells, it 
was re-cast. The present bell 
weighs 5 tons 8 cwt., which is 
12,096 lbs.; it is therefore the 
third bell in England. The largest 
is the ‘Mighty Tom of Oxford,’ 
weighing 7 tons 15 cwt.; and the 
next in size is the ‘ Great Tom of 
Exeter,’ weighing 6 tons. 

“ The interior of the cathedral 
contains many monuments; they 
would have been much more nu- 
ifterous, but in the time of the 
Reformation, many were broken 
and pulled down from bad feeling 
to the Roman Catholics; and in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell, when , 
the Puritans had power, more 
monuments were de.^royed from 
bad feeling to the Church of Eng- 
land. 

“The destruction in the time 
of the Reformation was very great. 

1 have read that Henry VlII. 
plundered the cathedral of 2,621 
ounces of pure gold, and 4,285 
ounces of silver, besides an amazing 
number of precious jewels; these 
were taken principally from the 
monuments. In addition, there was 
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a large shrim of pure gold and being ascended by 365 steps. Be- 
ano(.her of silver over the bodies cause it is so high and situated so 
of two bishops, — those also he took, near to the sea, it was^ formerly 
In the civil wars between Charles made use of as a land-mark for 
1. and Cromwell, there was not so sailors, and could be seen on the , 
much left to plunder; the beautiful water at a distance of forty miles, 
brass gates and the ‘ brasses* over “There are other large towns in 

1 the graves were taken away, and Lincolnshire, viz., Stamford^ in the 
the cathedral was used as barracks south-west corner; Gainshorough^on 
for soldiers. JSince then the ca- the Trent, in the north-west ; and 
thedral has only contained a Great Grimsby^ in the north-east, 
shadow of its former riches. “ The notes on Lincoln I send 

“As Lincoln was a lioman city, you herewith, and reniain 
I found many antiquities — there is « Your faithful friend, 

still part of the old Jioman wall and tt Henrv Young '* ! 

a Roman gateway. The road which . 

is continued over the Witham LINlOLNSHIRE. 

bridge and through the city, is a (Etymology.) The name Linco/n 
Roman road, and is the great high- is derived from die old Latin name 
way to the north. If you have a Lindum-Colonia.** 
map of Lincoln you may see that (Shape.) In shape Lincolnshire is 
this road extends to Barton-on-the- radier tong and oval; and in size it 
Humber, from which town there is is the second county in England, 
a ferry across the Humber to the (Boundaries.) It is bounded on 
great eastern port Hull, You wdll the north by Yorkshire, on the east 
perhaps hear of other !^man road.s bi/ tl^ North Sea, on the west by 
still in use in England ;%r no roads Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire, ' 
that have been made since have and on the south by Northampton- | 
proved so good, so firm and durable shire and Cambridgeshire, i 

as those of the Romans. (Soil.) The soil is generally very 

“Near the mouth of the river flat and marshy, hut the western 
Witham is a large town called Bos- parts are rather hilly. Geese, cattle, 
ton. Being situated, as you may se 3, and wild ducks, are found in gi eat 
in the marsl ly part of Lincoln, it was nvmhers on the flats and^ fens, \ 

once injured very much by a great (Surface.^ The most attractive 
flood. The water, it is said, ‘over- feature on the surface is the number 
whelmed an intolerable number of of beautiful churches seen in all 
' men, women, and children. Not parts. The whole county is arranged 
long before- a great part was de- into three divisions. 
stroyed by fire. Perhaps the (Rivers.) The nrincipal rivers 
town would have beconie very rich, are, the Trent, the Welland, and the 
I but, at the same lime when Witham, 

j Lincoln Cathedral was plundered (Towns.) The capital is Lin- 
i by Henry VIIL, the monasteries of coln, an ancient Homan town, with 
I this town were dissolved and their a fine cathedral and great hell, 

I riches carried away. | Boston is famous for its church, 

c “The most famous place in I with its high tower. The other 
Boston is its church. The tow'er ‘ important towns are Stamford, 

I of this church is one of the loftiest • Gainsborougil Barton-on-the- 
■' ill the kingdom ; it i> 300 feet high, Humber, uac/ G reat Grimhrt. | 
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25th Week. MONDAY. English Geography. 


RECAPITULATION. . 

“ My deab Ciiildkkn, — 

“According to your papa’s re- 
quest, I send you several questions 
which I trust will puzzle you very 
much. You may answer all of 
them, if you try. 

“ Your faithfnl friend, 

* Henky Young. 

“ P.S. — I might as w'ell add that 
yon had better also answer the old 
questions (pa^e 12, and pp. 286, 
and 316, vol i.) if you can.” 

1. You have heard of my travels 
in ten counties — viz., Northuniher- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, "Vi^st- 
moreland, Lancashire, Yorksmre, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, No|jfing- 
hamshire, and Lincolnshire. Tell 
me which of these counties I am 
thinking about: it is hounded on 
the north by Northumberland ; on 
the south by Yorkshire; on the 
east by the North Sea; and on the 
west by Cumberland. 

2. I* am thinking again of a 
county whose capital is built on 
an island. The cathedral, and the 
town itself in fact, arc on a hill ; 
and from the Saxon words for 
island and hill, it receives its name. 
What county is it? 

3. Tell mo two large counties, 
^ich are both divided into three 
divisions. *lso say the names of 
those divisions. 

4. Do you remember which is 
the larger county, Westmoreland or 
York.shire? 

5. Mention a larger county 
England than Yorkshire. 

6. What great river flows be- 


tween Yorkshire and Lincolnshire? 

7. Mention some of its tributaries. 

8. One of the northern counties 
is completely divided by an arm 
of the sea — which is it? 

9. There is a county bounded 
on the north by Yorkshire, on the 
cost by Lincolnshire, on the west 
by Derbyshire, and on the south by 
Leicestershire. What is its name? 

10. Which county is partly 
separated from Scotland by the 
Solway Frith ? 

11. There is a county bounded 
on the north by Lancashire, on 
the south by Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshire, on the cast by Dei^by- 
shire, and on the west by Flint- 
shire; which is it? 

12. How is Northumberland 
bounded? 13. Cumberland? 14. 
Yorkshire? 15. Lancashire? 

16. Mention two capes at the 

east of Yorkshire. • 

17. Mention the boundaries of 
each of the other six counties. 

•18. An island at the east of 
Northumberland, inhabited by the 
Eider duck? 

19. I am going to think about 
some towns. There is a town 
famous for cotton, like Manchester. 
A large railway brij^ge extends 
over the bouses from one side of 
the town to the other. 

20. Mention a town where much 
machinery is made. 

21. I remember a town where 
many porcelain articles are made. 
There is a singular mill in the 
town, the first one of the kind tha^ 
was ever made in England. The 
Italians were very angry with the 
man who made it; and it is said 
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that they sent over a woman to 
poifon him. IVhat was made in 
thb mill, and where is it? 

22. There is a cathedral town, 
with a small manufactoi^r of gloves. 
The cathedral was the plainest I 
had seen. What is the name of 
the town? 

23. There is a capital which is 
altogether an unimportant place, 

' when compared with other towns 
in the same county. The sccneiy 
around it, and the castle of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, are 
its most important features. 

24. What is the name of that 
capital which has such perfect walls 
surrounding it ? Why has it not 
become as important a port as 
Liverpool? 

^5. There is a capital containing 
a. cathedral whicli is said to be as 
. fine as York Minster. 

26. There is a capital with a 
great highway to the north running 
through it — where is it ? 

27. In a certain capital there 
wofi an old castle, w'hich was a great 
stronghold — it was “dismantled” 
in Olh’^er Cromwell’s time. What 
is the name of the capital ? 

28 Mention all the kings who 
have, in some way or other, bdfen 
connected with that castle. 

29. Do you remember a towTi in 
Cheshire noted for silk? 30. A 
town noted for its mineral waters, 
and romantic scenery? 31. A city 
noted for good ale? 32. A cot- 
ton town where pins are manufac- 
tured ? 33. A to^vn noted for car- 
pets and hosieiy? 34. Another 
town in the same county once noted 
for its cheese-markets? 35. The 
principal cotton - manufacturing 
I town in England? 36. Mention 
%the cotton town where the first 
spinning-jenny was made? 37. The 
name of a cotton tou-n where can- 
nel <^l is found ? 
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38. Can you give me the names 
of the eight principal cotton towns? 

39. A town, so called because in an- . 
cient times it contained many mon-' ' 
astcrics and priests? 40. The 
second commercial town in Eng- \ 
land? 41. The great north-western . 
port of England ? 42. With what 
countries does it trade — and why? 

43. Mention a town noted for cut- 
lery? 44. The principal town for 
woollen clotlis? 45. A village 
where black-lead is found, and a 
town where black-lead pencils are 
made? 46. A town where a coarse 
green cloth or drugget was formerly 
made for the archers ? 47. A town 
containinga church with a very high 
tower and a lantern, formerly used 
.os a “beacon” for sailors? 

48. The busiest town that I know 
of has three famous parks in its 
suburbs, — what are their names? 

^9. Tell me the names of tlie 
principal buildings in that town, 
andfSomething about the quantity 
of cotton goods made there. 

60. One more question concern- 
ing the towns. Mention the county 
in which each of these towns is 
found : -- Newcastle, Sunderland, 
Hull, Great Grimsby, Newark, 
Chesterfield, Huddersfield, Wake- 
field, Mansfield, Macclesfield, Shef- 
field, Matlock, Wigan, Liverpool, 
Kendal, Leeds, Halifax, Bradford, 
Lincoln, Bajrton-on-the-Huniber, 
Workington, Darlington, Warring- 
ton, Bolton, Buxton, Preston, Bos- 
ton, Stockton, Stockport, Frod- 
sham, Scarborough, Gainsborough, 
Doncaster, LancastenWhitehaven, 
Chester, Berwick, Carfisle, Nant- 
wich, Whitby, Derby, Appleby, 
Pontefract, Northw'ich, Middle- 
wich, Blackburn, York, Bochdale, 
Nottingham — and then tell me 
([Something about each town. 

51. Did you ever hear anything 
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about the soils of the different 
counties? Do you remember a 
county Vith a range of hills on 
the western side, on which the 
clouds from the Irish Sea break, 
causing the county to be damp ? 

52. What is therefore largely 
cultivated in that county? 

53. What valuable mineral is 
found at the south of the county? 

54. In which county docs the 
; soil produce mustard? 55. In 
I which county might you sec fields 
, of flax? 50. Where are there 
I plenty of geese? 57. A coiiiity 
' celebrated for its horses? 58. A 

county with great caverns, and 
many natural wonders? .'iO. A 
bleak, mountainous, and thinly po- 
pulated county? 60. The county 
with fine lake scenery? 61. A 
very flat fenny county ? 62. Wliere 
would you find a fine climate and 
many noblemen’s seats? On()p’ca- 
son why the climate is so mild? 
!* 63. A county famous for chpese? 

64. Where is Sherwood Forest ? 

65. Where is the Peakf 67. In 
which county is much salt found? 
68. The principal county for coal 

I andiron? 69. What is the name 
I of the county where the calves arc 
I killed when very young, in order 
to save the milk? 70. Can you 
make a question yourself on the 
soil of any of these counties? 71. 
Let us talk of the of the 

counties. Is the river Trent in 
Northumberland or in Lincoln- 
shire? 72. What is the name of 
that river which flows through Not- 
trnghamshu^ in an oblique direc- 
tion? 73^Wliy is that river an 
“inconvenient” one sometimes? 
74. Why is Idncoln like the ca- 
pital of Spain ? 75. The name of 
the river between Cheshire and 
Lancashire? 76. The river flowf 
ing between Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire? 77. Another between 


Yorkshire and Durham? 78, Ano- 
ther between Durham and ^j*th- 
umberland ? 79. Another between 
Northumberland and Scotland ? 

80. Anc^her between Cheshire and 
Northumberland? 81. Where is 
the river Witham ? 82. The river 
Nibble? 83. Name the most 
southern tributary of the Humber ? * 
84. On which tributary is York . 
situate? 85. Where is the river 
Weever? 86. Where is the river 
Eden? 87. Tell me the position 
of each of these rivers, — the Tweed ; 
the Tymt ; the Tecs ; the Humber; 
the Mersey; the Dove. 88. Do 
you remember my description of 
the river Dove? Tell me all you 
know about it? 89. What capital 
is on the little river Lene? 90. 
Which capital is on the river 
Lon? 91. Let us talk of cele- 
brated men. What bad king died 
at Newark? 92. What saint was 
buried at Lindisfame, and after- 
wards removed — ^why? 93. What 
celebrated poet and lord lived at 
Newstcad Abbey, in Nottingham- 
shire? 94. Mention another j^oet, 
and an admiral, wlio lived in thLs 
county. 95. Mention a celebrated 
outlaw and robber who died in 
tfiis county? 06. At Hull there 
is the statue of a great man, what 
was his name? 

97. What w’cak king was put to 

death in Pontefract Castle ? » 

98. What Scottish king was de- 
feated at Nevill’s Cross; near Dur- - 
ham, by a queen, when her hus- 
band was absent in France — and 
what were the names of the queen 
and her husband? 

99. What king made York his 

head-quarters during the civil 
war; and what town refused to 
open its gates to him? • 

100. In what castle did Edward 
I. reside, when he came to Scot- 
land as an “ umpire ?” 
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‘ 'sECAPrrULATION. 

OBJECT LESSON. 

M. Get Volume 1. of ^Pleasant 
Pages, Willie, and answer all the 
questions printed on page 284. 

8i * * * 

’ M, I am going to think about 
every object in our course of Les- 
sons ON THE Breakfast Table. 
Instead, however, of telling you 
the objects, I will mention their 
qualities, and you may tell me their 
names. I will first tell y4^u a few 
of the qualities in each — the most 
striking (or distinctive) qualities. 
There w’ere, you may remember, 
14 objects. 

Object 1 is a granulous mineral 
substance. What is its name? 

Object 2. A granulous vegetable 
substance. What do you call it? 

Olject 3. A pulverable and aro- 
matic vegetable substan<3c? 

Object 4. An artificial vegetable 
substance, partly pulverable and 

exiXy fnahte (the triable part, by 

eeping, may become pulverable — 
the crisp pulverable part, by keep- 
ing, may be come tough), very 
nutritious ? 

Object 5. A very thin, white, a^d 
artificial vegetable substance? 

Object 6. An oval animal sub- 
stance? 

Object 7. A tasteless, colourless, 
transparent fluid— natural? 

Object 8.*^' A white opaque fluid — 
natural (sometimes artijicial)? 

W. Tnat is, when it is of “ the 
chalk formation,*’ as the geologists 
say. 

M. Object 9. A solid, inflam- 
mable, and unctuous animal sub- 
stance — ^yet not prepared from the 
Vat of any animal ; edible, but not 
veiy nutritious ? 

Object 10. A more solid animal 
snhstance. One part is unctuous 
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I and soft, another more fibrous and 
harder, and the third part is more 
tough. These parts are yellowish, 
reddish, and brown/sA, in their 
colour. The whole is edible, unc- 
tuous, and very palatable ? 

Otjectll. A rather oi/g brown 
seed — sweetish, nutritious, and 
forming a nice paste to eat, or a 
pleasant drink ? 

Object 12. Two objects which arc 
nearly ahvays friends and com- 
panions — real friends helping each 
other in their daily business, but 
sometimes made to work indepen- 
dently. You find them waiting 
tor you every day, — one on your 
right hand, and one on the left. 

W. Except when you have soup 
for dinner. 

M. They arc artificial, one part 
being formed of a vegetable, and 
ano(tlier of a mineral substance; 
sometimes of an animal and mine- 
ral sifb.starice ? 

Objects 13 and 14 arc artificial 
mineral substances, both having 
circular edges ; both have ^ery 
smooth curlaccs, are hard and 
brittle. One is flat, and the other 
concave.* 

15. Where is salt found prin- 
cipally? 

16. What are the principal uses 
of salt? 

17. Why should we be ill if left 
without salt? 

18. Why do farmers mix salt 
with the fodder for their cattle? 

19. In what part of the world is 
salt very scarce and ^nensive ? ' 

20. Which quality msalt renders 

• Answers.— ^ y<?(Jt 1. salt; 2. su- 
gar; 3. coffee ; 4. bread ; 6. table-cloth ; 

egg; 7. water; 8. milk; 9. butter; 
•10. rasher of bacon; 11. cocoa; 12. 
knife and fork ; 13 and 14. plate and 
cup. 
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it useful for preserving meat, &c.? 
What is the name of its particular 
flavour? What gas, so useful in 
hkiichiYig^ is found in salt ? 

21. In what county of England 
is salt procured from the sea, and 
how ? 

22. Mention other ways in Vhieh 
salt is procured? What do you 
call the salt which is dug out of the 
earth ? What country in Europe 
has such wonderful mines of rock- 
salt? 

23. From what countries is SUGAR 
procured ? 

24. Mention four qualities in 
sugar which are also found in salt. 

25. Wliat part of the sugar-cane 
is tlic sugar? 

26. Describe the appearance of 
a field of sugar-canes. 

27. Tell me how the sugar is 
procured from them. 

28. From wliat different ammals 
{ is MILK procured in En^and? 

; Fioni what animal in Wiics, in 
I I .Mplnnd, in Arabia, in South Aiiie- 
' rica ? 

29. Wliat is the breakfast TABLE- 
I CLOTH made of ? 

I 30. Tell me some linen manufac- 
turing towns. 

31. From what plant is linen 
procui’cd ? 

32. AVhat else is procured from 
that plant ? 

33. On what does cocoa grow— 
on a plant, a cane, a shrub, or a 
large tree ? 

I 34 Of what use are the pods 
Jieforc they arc ripe ? 

3.K El^HPu know anything else 
about the cocoa-tree, or see(is? 

36. From what countries do we 
procure coffee ? — the best coffee 
—the commonest coffee? 

37. What is the appearance of a 
COFFEE shrub when in bloom ? f 

38. The appearance of the se^ 
before they are brought to England ? 


39. What do the grocers do to the 
coffee seeds before they arc yld ? 

40. Tell me the difference? be- 
tween the methods of cultivating 
coffee in the West Indies and 
Arabia? 

41. Have you ever heard of 
Moehii ? 

42. Or of Ceylon? 

43. How many kinds of bread 
can you count up? 

44. Is bread an animal or a 
mineral substance ? 

45. If it were a mineral substance 
and I could live upon if, what 
would you suppose me to be? 

46. What is bread called because 
it has so much of the quality “nw- 
tntious ?’* 

47. Did you ever taste any 

BUTTER ? 

48. Do you generally take it in 
cofloe, or in cocoa ? 

49. Why is it not very nice on a 
rasher of bacon? Which quality 
in the butter would then render it 
objectionable ? 

50. How is butter made from 

milk? Is it made from the cream 
or the curds ? • 

51. Tell me a country where 
there is plenty of pasture^laiid for 
Ithe cows, and the people supply 
an enormous quantity of butter and 
cheese to England every year? 

52. Can you name the counties 
of England from which London is^ 
supplied with butter ? 

53. Which class vertehrated 
animals supply us with eggs ? 

54. Mention other animals which 
lay eggs ? 

55. Which would you sooner 
have for breakfast— the egg of a 
fish, or the egg of a bird ? 

56. Mention eight diflerent parts 

in an egg. • 

57. I wonder whether you could 
And twenty qualities in watbb? 
Try I 
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58. Tell me nine different sorts 
of wtHer. 

54. Water may be found in nine 
different states. Mention them. 

60. From the numcrousiand va- 
ried uses of water, select the four 
I which are most important. Also 
! select two qualities without which 
I water would be perfectly useless. 

I , 61. If you remember the lesson 

I on the BASHER of bacon, perhaps 
; you can tell me whether it was 
I procured from a cow or a sheep? 

62. Which are the best sheep 
' for supplying bacon ? 

63. Did you ever see any bacon 
I which had been procured from the 
I sheep ? 

; 64. In which country docs the pig 

I feel himself quite “ at home ?” Why? 

I 65. What two nations will not 
; eat bacon ? Why ? 

I 66. Mention two towns in Ire- 
land famous for bacon ? 

I h7. What town in Yorkshire is 
' famous for its knives and forks ? 

68. The six “distinctive** quali- 
fies (or parts) in the blade of a 
diniicr knife? 

69* Mention twelve different 
sorts of knives. 

70. Here is the list of ObjeeJ 
Lessons once more. In reading it, 
supply the name of the object for 
its description. 

The cook spread out for herself 
t>a linen substance, on which she 
placed two sharp instruments foimed 
of mineral and vegetable substance ; 
between these she placed a /lat 
j circular mineral object, and on it a 


sedt, palatable animal substance. 
After eating this, she to^k up a 
piece of a yellowish-white, friable, 
and highly nutritious vegetable sub- 
stance, on which she spread a soft, 
unctuous animal substance, and of 
thcsei,together she ate great mouth- 
fuls, — just stopping now and then 
to scoop out some animal substance 
from the interior of a white oval ob- 
ject, into which, after breaking off 
the top, 'she had previously sprin- 
kled a white, sparkling, granulous 
mineral substance. Then, feeling 
rather exhausted wdth so much ex- 
ertion, she refreshed herself with a 
brown liquid aromatic fluid, with 
which she had taken care to mix 
plenty of a bt'own, granulous, sweet, 
vegetable substance; and a white, 
fluid, emollient, animal substance. 
The drink, however, in her already 
heated state, was rather too stimu- 
latin]^ Therefore she took down 
a clean, bright, white, smooth, hard, 
brittle,^concave object with a handle, 
and a circular edge. Into this she 
put a rather nutritious, brown- 
ish substance, prepared from the seed 
of a large tree in the West Indies; 
and pouring upon it a l/right, liquid, 
transparent, inodorous, and tasteless 
substance, from a rather grim-look- I 
ing kettle, she put the same addi- 
tions as before, stirred it round 
with her spoon, and drank it off to 
her complete satisfaction. Then 
did friend Cookie arise, and leave 
her breakfast ; therefore will we 
also leave our Object Lessons 
FROM THE Breakfast Table. « 


What is a man, 

If his chief good, and market of his time, 

Be but to sleep and feed ? A beast — no more ! 

» Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, f ove us not 
That cajwbility and godlike reason 
To rust in us unused. snAKBFXBS. 
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; FLESH-EATING ANIMALS. 

I RBCAPITULATION. 

I To-day we will begin our 

I recapitulation of the Natural II is- 
j tory ; but before doing so, let us 
' make a “Itsson” on the whole 
order of Carnivorous Animals. 

Lesson 18. MAMMALS, 
Ordeb 5. Flesh-katino Ai^imals 
( Carnivora), 

1. This m'ller of Mammals subsists 
on the flesh of small&r animals 
found on the earthy and in the 
water; — and they are adapted for 
such foodj by peculiarities in their 
senses^ limbs, extremities^ teeth^ and 
stomach, with which they fhaf p^ir- 
sue^ seizBi kill^ eat^ and digest their 
prey, 

2. They may be arranged in six 
different ti'ibes^ viz .: — 

(a) . Animals having pupils to 
their eyes^ which eaepand awnn^he 
nighty having elastic pads, and 
sharp retractile claws to thdr feet ; 
having very large tearing-ieethyand 
being the most destructive tribe of 
this order. They are culled the Cat 
Tjhhe, and include the Domestic 
(3 AT, Wild Cat, Linx, Leopard, 
Tioer, and Lion, which are found 
in the Old World ; and the Pnmaf 
Ounce, and others livlny in the ^ew 
Waild, 

(b) . Animals which are much 

smaller than thefrst tribe, with long 
vct'iniform bodies, so that they can 
enter the burrows if underground 
animalsshort legs, and semi-digiti- 
grade feet ; a covering of fne fur, 
which, in some of them, isvery valu- 
aUle ; and nland s con tain i ng a stro^ig 
smelling which they use as a 
means of defence. Although small, 
they are exceedingly bloodthirsty, 
and have very long sharp canine 
teeth. They are called the Weasel 
Tribe; and include the Weasel, 
Polecat, Febbet, Stoat, Marten, § 
Sable, Skonr, Badoeb, Glutton, 
Om.n, and others. i 


(c) . A tribe with digitigrade feet, 
unretracf lie claws, ami blunt imils; 
so that, unlike the Cut tribe, they 
seize their prey with their teeth. 
Some are particularly distinguished 
bp their attachment to man, their 
faitif Illness, and sagacity. They 
are called the Doo Tribe ; and in- 
clude the various Inreds o/’Doos, the 
WoLP, the Jackal, the Fox, and 
others. 

(d) . The fourth group contains 
many odd. animals,' which may be 
hno-nm by having semi-retraxtilc 
claws, the pupil qf the eye always 
round, and a pouch containing a 
fatty substance with a mushy odour, 
'They are called the Civet Trihb; 
and include the Civet, Genet, 
ilViKNA, Ichneumon, and others, 

(e) . Thcffth group maybe known 
by their pondn'ous body, massive 
limbs, broad plantigrade feet, with 
sharp nails, awkward movemenrs, 
long shaggy hair, and by their not 
being purely carnivos'ous — some are 
omnivorous. They farm the Bear 
Tkidb; and indude the White, 
Black, BrowxV,^?/// UnixzLY Bears, 
the llACOON, and the Panda. 

(f) . 27ie animals of the last trihe 
are purely amphibious, and their 
parts are fitted for life in both the 
laml ami wat^. The body has a 
slmpe like thd^ of a fish, and the 
limbs are like f ns. The food of* 
these animals is vrincipaUy fsh, 
but some feed on the vegetables, sea- 
weed, S^'c,, growing at the bottom of 
the sea. These are called iPuE Seal 
Tribe; and include the Seal, the 
Sea. Lion, the Sea Elv^hant, the 
Fub Seal, Duqoko, and others. 

Ion. Let me finish the lesson. 

We have thus learned about fve 
orders of mammals. 

1. Two-handed ANfuALS. 

2 . Four-handed Animals. 

3. Wino-uanded Animals. 

4. Ins bct-batino Animals. • 

5. Flbsh-satino Animals. 


M. Let us now recapitulate. our 
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Icsgons froTft the heginningr. I 
houp you will be able to answer 
nftnrW all the questions. 

W. Suppose that we answer 
three out of four, will tlijt do ? 

M, Yes. Here is a hard ques- 
tion to bcfifin with— I know an 
animal with a lorij? tail — 

Afki. A monkey! 

JM, A brownish fur — 

AJa, No. A cat 

W. A cat is not brown.” It 
is a shnar ! 

M. A ml sharp retractile claws. 

Ada. There, it is a cat! 

M. It can sec as well in the 
nijrht as in the day — for the pupils 
of its eyes enlarge. 

Ada. I said so! 

M. It sprinjis upon its prey with 
tremendous force, giving a loud 
roar— 

Ada. Oh! 

M. Aiid shaking its great sharjgy 
mane. Thus, it so terrifies the 
other iuiinmls b}’^ its voice and 
power, tiiat it is called the Kin6 
OF the Beasts. 

L. Well —it is a //ow, after all. 

M. Yes. And it is neither a 
monkey, a shrew, nor a cat. You 
sec, now, how nia^^ mistakes you 
make, if you are in too greaf a 
hurry to speak. You should first 
have the patience to listen, and not 
speak before you liavc had the pro- 
per means of judging. You will 
seldom form a correct judgment 
unless y 01 ^ have heard all tlie par- 
ticuliirs which are to be given — and 
it is generally so in other cases. 
You were noi judging, 

W. No ; we were guessing. 

M. Therofore — I will not ask 
you any more questions, but will 
write them so that you may have 
i^Imo to consider well before you 
answer Question 2. Here is an 
animal, it is covered with a thick 
liir, and it has webbed feet; it has 
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a long vermiform body, and sharp 
canine teeth. It was formerly an 
English “sport” to bunt this ani- 
mal with dogs. In India, however, 
it is treated more reasonably; 'the 
natives use it to catch fish for them. 
Wlint tribe, and what order, does 
this animal belong to'^ 

3. I know an animal with planti- 
grade feet. It is smaller than a 
bear, living on the shores of i ivers, 
swamps, and seas, it can climb 
trees, like the bear, so that it eats 
young birds and eggs; it also eats 
shell-fish, and is clever in opening 
oysters. What is its name? 

IF. Mamma is thinking of all 
the “outof the way ’’animals, which 
W'C have not heard much of. 

4. When you learned of the 
“Insect-eating order,” and had 
heard of the moles, shrews, and 
hedgehogs, 'what tribe was men- 
tu^ed next? 

5. Tell me an animal which 
seeijps to connect the monkeys and 
the bats. 

6. What animal resembles both 
the monkeys and the squirrels? 

7. Wliieii animal in the Civet 
tribe is like one of the Weasel 
trihe? 

8. Which in that tribe, might 
almost be placed in the Cat tril)e? 

9. And which, in the Dog tribe? 

10. WJiicli tribe of four-handed 
animals live among the rocks and 
mountains, and are more solitary 
than the others? 

11. Which live almost entirely 
on the trees, and can even clipnb 
with their tails? 

12. Which live partly on the 
ground in a kin<l of hut, and walk 
on their hind limbs ? 

13. Which are of a gay disposi- 
tion ? — which are surly f — which 

jRre grave ? 

M^e will finish our Natural His- 
tory questions next week. 
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I THE FqREIGN TRAVELLER. 

j GIBRALTAR. 

j “Mt dear Children — 

■^1 “What is Gibraltar? It is a 
! great natural oven, situated round 
a high barren rock, as higli m — I 
can’t say exactly how high — but, I 
thinlc}*» 1,450 feet. This high 
barren rock is of the shape of a 
sugar-loaf. It is almost an island, 
and is connected with Spain only 
by an * isthmus,* which is a long 
track of sandy land. 

.| “The rock is of grey marble, 
with a cold, forbidding appearance, 
and contains many caverns. It is 
surrounded by very strong fortili- 
cations, with plenty of port-holes, 
from which peep out great can- 
nons. The base of the rock begins 
at the very edge of the uaier, but 
it does not continue upwards ^ a 
straight line. I'liere arc Imgesy 
or terraces, on which the I^ouses 
are situated. The batteries, with 
tlieir gun.s rise tier after tier above 
one another, gi ving the town, strong 
as It is, a stronger ajijiearancc. 
At each commanding point guns 
of the heaviest metal arc placed; 
and even in the public garden, 
black yawning muzzles arc seen 
peering from amidst the roses. I 
had been* to see the batteries one 
day, and was just leaving the place, 
when I heard coming through the 
air a great so und — boo-o-o-o-m. I 
looked out on the water and saw 
two ships. It appears that one 
was a Somiish “ const - guard ” 
ship chfUHiIg a smuggler, but in 
doing so she had ventured on the 
part of the water w'hich is called 
‘British.* The shot from the 
gun had been fired over her to 
warn her that she was * trespass- 
ing.* No heed was taken of thft, 
and soon 1 heard another thunder 


— BOOo-o-o-o-M, shaking the veiy 
air. The shot this time was^nt 
just before licr bows, but still she 
heedlessly continued the piirsiiitJ 
Again rtimc the heavy hollow 
sound — BOOO-O-O-O-M, and this 
time the shot was aimed at the 
ship herself, point blank. It en- 
tered her ‘ between wind and 
water ;* slie ducked, rose again, 
then, rushing down head-foremost, 
disappeared for ever under the 
waves. The crew were all saved, 
except two men, who sank with 
tlie vessel.’* 

X. What a dreadful thing! Can 
you tell iiK\ pat>a, what made the 
people so cruel? What is meant 
by the water being “British”? 

P, If, dear Luey, you will get 
down yonr map of ]Euro]>e, you 
will see that (iibraltar is at the* 
very south of Spain, and that there 
is only a very narrow strait of 
water between that jdace and 
Africa. Yon may see, alho, that 
a ship could not sail into the 
Mediterranean Sea, or out of it, 
w'ithout coining close to the guns 
of the fortilieatioiis, and that the 
British, hy iiring upon it, could 
prevent it from passing. The 
Britisli, therefore, do so to all 
shijis which they do not wish 
should pass; and thus they call 
Gibraltar “ the key of the Medi- 
terranean.** * < 

W, Yes. Because they can let i 
anj^ one go in or out ^ list as they | 
please. But that is very rude con- 
duct, papa, to sink the ship: — then, 
to kill the men is horrible ! How 
did the English get possession of 
Gibraltar? 

P, They took it from the 
Spaniards about 150 years ago — 
in the year 1704. It has belong 
to Britain ever since, but has sus- 
tained two extraordinary sieges 
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from the French, and French and 
Spaniards combined. It has, I be- 
lice^ been a very expensive place to 
this country, and is principally use- 
ful as a war-station. Yon may re- 
member reading in uncle*Richard*s 
letter that it was on this rock that 
the first Moors and their leader 
Tank I anded. But let me hear the 
rest of the letter. 

“ I had often heard of the tailless 
monkeys (or baboons), living on the 
summit of this rock, and stood a 
long time watching for them, but 
not one would show itself. I had 
with me tivo officers who had ac- 
companied me on hoard thericketty 
old steaificr ; and as soon as we had 
parted with the Serjeant of Artilleiy 
who had escorted us over the forti- 
fications, they proposed to visit the 
cave of St. Michael’s, which is the 
* greatest wonder of the rock. They 
had gained permission to do so, and 
accordingly wc went. It is said 
that this cave extends under the 
sea, to the African coast on the 
1 other side, but we all doubted this 
I very much ; particularly when we 
i hea^d that no one had been known 
I to travel through it. A corpoial 
j and a private of the garrison cn- 
I deavoured to explore it some years 
! since, but they never returned. 

' Wc went in a considerable dis- 
: tanco ; but, after a time, wc deemed 
I it prudent to stop, for the bottom 
was slippery with wet and slime ; 

1 an nnluckv stumble might have 
i hurled on& of us down some' un- 
, fathomable abyss; besides, some 
j living thing was moving in one of 
I the dim corners. I heard a hissing 
j sound, and saw a shadowy form 
flitting round the stalactites which 
were hanging over our heads. My 
mesence evidently displeased it; 
Sbd as, without knowing whether 
it was a snake, a monkey, or a 
bogie, none of us wished to make 
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it our enemy, we deemed it prudent 
not to intrude on its privacy, and 
retreated. » 

** Not much can be said in 
favour of the town of Gibraltar. 
Many of the houses and streets 
were wretched and dirty places. 
The inns seemed to be quite as 
bod. The most pleasing feature was 
the mixed population ; the streets 
often resemble a carnival scene ; 
that are always gay in a])pcarance 
with the dashing uniform of the 
military and naval officers, while 
they arc gay in sound, from the 
shrill ear-piercing fife. There were 
sailors and soldiers of all nations, 
kilted Highlanders, and English 
soldiers, whose bright uniform was 
a contrast to the dirty, ill-clad 
warriors of Spain. Spanish pea- 
sants in their showy costume lay idly 
?msking in the sun, and smoking. 
Tl^t grey jackets of the Hungarians 
mini^ded with the snowy dress and 
turban of the brown Moor — while 
hoolJnoscd Jews from Africa and 
Europe hurried along with anxious 
looks, talking eagerly about ‘ mo- 
nish.’ 

“In the course of a few days I bid 
good-bye to Spain, and to Europe ; 
and I hope in my next letter to 
tell you of a new country. 

“Your afiectionate friend, 

“Uncle Uichard. 

“P.S.— I have been reading 
some of Mr. Young’s letters, and 
found that he is in the habit of 
making notes for you on the coun- 
ties he visits. It has therefore oc- 
curred to me to give ^qu the sanle 
kind of notes on Spaflf -and Por- 
tugal. I have also added a few 
questions by way of recapitulation,* 

Notes. EUROPE. 

rOnTUGAIi— Sl’AIN. 

^ 1. Portugal is a country situated 
on the meet qf Spain, 
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I 2. The capital ix Lisbon, on the 
river Taqus, The iowtf was partly 
1 destroye^hy an earthquake in the 
year 1755 ; it is a rather dirty town^ 
and the streets are so very steep, that 
the passengers find it rather more 
convenient to travel on mules than 
to walk. 

In P(n*tugal there is another darge 
town called Oporto, famous for its 
vort mine. 

3. Spain is a much larger country 
than Portugal, and together, the 
two countries form a large penin- 
sula. 

4. 2he capital of Spain is Ma db r d, 
on the river Nnnzanttrc.^, over which 
are two majestic bridges. The city 
is surrounded, try heavy Irriek walls, 
with heavy gates vf coarse granite. 
Thehouseshnve a grand appearance, 
^mt are more .dwmy than substantial. 
7 he public walks, the Museum, and. 
the Armoury, are the pidneipal 
places qf attraction. The aneiei^ 
palace, the EHtMjuiAi-, ndtich is h\jM 
in the form of a gridiron, is ijg^e 
neighbourhood of Madrid. 

5. SRVfLiiKw one of the priitcipal 
cities in Spain, and in the auideut 
times iras its capital. The hotises, 
the narrow winding streets, and 
ragged awnings, give it the appear- 
ance of one qf the. cities in the East. 
The golden Umer ; the Giralda and 
Cathedral ; and the tobacco manu- 
factory, arc objects of interest. 

6. Cobikjva is another great city ; 
the ancient seat of learning in the 
times of the. Moors. It contains a 
fine ruin of a Moorish mosque, in 
the midst of which the Spaniards 
have, with had taste, erected their 
cathedral. 

Granada is the most beautiful of 
all the M oorish cities; not only on 
account q^Mls buildings, but its 
beautiful situation. I n the times of 
the Moors, it resembled an earthly 
paradise, and was their last place 
of abode in Spain. The most mag- 
nificent wenmen of the Moorish 
valaces, the Alhambra, is situated 
on one of the hills in this city. * 

Malaga, another large city, sur- 


rostnded by mountaifts. is princi^ 
pally famous for its raisins, and its 
mints, which are called MouMyin 
wine, and Tent wine* 

RECJAPITTJLATION. 

1. "^ill you look at the map of 
Europe, and tell me how Spain is 
bounded ? 

2. How is Portugal situated? 

3. On what river is Madrid 
situated ? 

4. On what river is Lisbon situ- 
ated? 

5. Wliat is the name of the toAvn 
in Portugal from which /wrt wine 
is procured? 

6. The town in Spain whence 
wc have sherry wine ? 

7. The port in Spain belonging 
to England ? 

8. There is an animal which is 
much more sure-footed than a* 
horse, and, as Spain 4s a hilly 
country, it is much used there. 
What animal is it? 

9. What is tlui favourite amuse- 

ment of the Spaniards, and in 
which town did I witness one of 
these entertainments ? , 

#10. In which did I have the trou- 
ble of racing up and down the hilly 
streets, under the heat of the burn- 
ing sun, in order to procure my 
“ passport ? ” 

11. In which part of my journey 
did 1 feel such a dread of robbers”? 

1 2. What was the name of the 
town where I was so dii^usted with 
thc%eggars ? 

13. I remember a town where 
the fruit in the market, and the 
grapes growing on the hills, de- | 
lighted me. What is its name? 

14. Mention all the places in 
Spain which I visited ? 

16. The name of the river on 
which I travelled to Seville ? 

16. Near which city is the JEJscu- 
ria/f 

395 
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